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Wiruin the last thirty-five years the study of logic has 
greatly revived in Great Britain, where for a long period it 
had been nearly neglected or inadequately pursued. The new 
interest awakened in the subject was largely due to the pub- 
lication of Whately’s Hlements of Logic; for, erroneous and 
imperfect as this work was, it was greatly superior to any pre- 
vious treatise on this branch of knowledge in the English lan- 
guage, at least for a long period. Several works of more or 
less value have followed at intervals; but the general interest 
in the science at present existing is chiefly, if not solely, in- 
debted to the works of J. Stuart Mill and Sir William Hamil- 
ton, writers who, nevertheless, represent nearly opposite ten- 
dencies of the study. In the profound and comprehensive 
work of Mr. Mill, logic is represented as “a study of things in 
their natural order, with a view to the discovery of systematic 
methods for bringing our thoughts into harmony with that 
order ;” ‘“‘the rationale of the conditions for extracting real 
science from the things about which we may think.” With 
Fourtu Series, Vou. XIIL—34 
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Hamilton it is a study of thoughts abstract from their connec- 
tion with things—the rationale of the conditions under which 
we must think about anything. The discussion of the subject 
here involved respecting the proper province of logic will be 
referred to further on. 

We have no need to certify the superiority of Sir William 
Hamilton as a philosophical writer. Doubtless there are few 
who, however they may dissent from some of his doctrines, will 
deny that he occupies the most influential position, within his 
chosen sphere, of any writer of the present age. His extraordi- 
nary erudition, his familiar acquaintance with all that is best in 
the best writers of all times and nations, his thorough command 
of his own vast resources, his discriminating Judgment prevent- 
ing any subserviency to the valuable opinions of which he was 
yet ready to avail himself, and the clearness, precision, and force 
with which he conveys his doctrines, compel the recognition of 
his pre-eminence among the philosophic thinkers of the present 
century. 

There are several treatises of his on logic, which have been 
published either in separate dissertations, or in connection with 
his philosophical discussions. There are also fragments show- 
ing that he meditated a great work on the subject, which 
would scarcely have been inferior to any since the days of 
Aristotle. This project, like others of our author, was never 
consummated. 

It is with lively satisfaction that we hail the appearance of 
the volume before us, and its prompt republication in this 
country in a form so handsome and convenient. The lectures 
are thirty-five in number. They were delivered to the under- 
graduates of the University, and are a model of instruction by 
means of lectures. Of course, there are many abstruse discussions 
and speculations which could not be contained in such a series. 

Of the lectures the first four are introductory, and contain 
the definition of logic, a statement of its utility, and its di- 
visions. The remainder of the course is in two parts—Pure 
or Formal Logic, and Modified Logic. The former the author 
regards as the exclusively legitimate province of logical study, 
and on this there are twenty-two lectures. On the latter there 
are only nine, and these are avowedly supplementary. After 
the introduction there are two lectures embracing a statement 
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of the axioms and postulates of logic, accompanied by a copious 
historical and critical commentary. These two lectures are a 
great improvement on most of the British manuals on logic, 
inasmuch as in the latter these first principles are in a certain 
sort taken for granted, though not expressly stated; thus con- 
fusing the student in the beginning of his study by vague un- 
certainties. 

The next six lectures contain an analysis, partly formal and 
partly psychological, of Conception. These lectures are per- 
haps, as a whole, the most valuable, certainly the most inter- 
esting, in the volume. The remaining lectures, before coming 
to the division of modified logic, are devoted to the process of 
propositions and syllogisms, and to the doctrine of methodology. 

The appendix occupies nearly a quarter of the volume, and 
contains a more thorough discussion of certain recondite prin- 
ciples, and especially of doctrines relating to logical processes. 

There has been much controversy as to the proper object- 
matter of logic, and especially as to whether it is a science 
or an art; a question all the more unlikely to be settled from 
the total want of agreement as to the limitation of these terms 
in their relation to each other. Plato and the Platonists re- 
garded it as ascience; but with them it covered nearly all 
the ground occupied by metaphysics. Aristotle himself does 
not define it; but many of his ancient followers, as well as 
some since the revival of letters, deny it to be either science or 
art. The Stoics generally, as also the Arabian and Latin 
schoolmen, viewed it as a science. The Ramists, many of the 
later Aristotelians, and a majority of the Cartesians, maintained 
it to be an art; though a party was found who regarded it as 
both science and art. In Germany, since Leibnitz, it has been 
almost universally regarded as a science. Sir William Hamil- 
ton remarks that, so far as logic is concerned, the decision is 
not of the very smallest import. “The controversy was, in 
fact, only about what was properly an art and what was prop- 
erly a science; and as men attached one meaning or another 
to these terms, so did they affirm logic to be an art or a sci- 
ence, or both, or neither.” Whately considers it in its most ex- 
tensive sense to be “the science and also the art of reasoning.” 
But he evidently confuses the distinction of science theoretical 
and science practical, with the distinction of science and art. 
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Hamilton regards logic, as to its genus, a science; not, 
however, intending by this “to give it more than the general 
denomination of a branch of knowledge.” He defines it as 
“the Science of the Laws of Thought as Thought.” To an 
explication of this definition the most of two lectures is de- 
voted. There is a full and clear statement of the meaning, his- 
tory, and synonyms of the word logic, also extended remarks 
on its genus as a science. Then follow the author’s views of 
the province of logic, its object-matter, or what is meant by 
saying it is conversant about the laws of thought as thought. 
Thought, in its wider meaning, is used to denote every cog- 
nitive act whatever. With Descartes and his disciples it em- 
braces every mental modification of which we are conscious, 
including the feelings, volitions, and desires. “In the more 
limited meaning it denotes only the acts of the understanding 
properly so called; that is, of the faculty of comparison, or 
that which is distinguished as the elaborative or discursive 
faculty.” In this latter signification the term is used in these 
lectures. Thus logic, in its pure state, has nothing directly to 
do with the rude materials of knowledge, other than to sup- 
pose them in possession. It takes no account of memory, imag- 
ination, or the laws of association; nor even of the laws of 
intelligence as given in the regulative faculty. Excluding 
these, we have for thought proper the following statement : 


All thought is a comparison, a recognition of similarity or dif- 
ference; a conjunction or disjunction ; in other words, a synthesis 
or analysis of its objects. In conception, that is, in the formation 
of concepts, (or general notions,) it compares, disjoins, or conjoins 
attributes ; in an act of judgment it compares, disjoins, or conjoins 
concepts ; in reasoning it compares, disjoins, or conjoins judg- 
ments. In each step of this process there is one essential element: 
to think, to compare, to conjoin, or disjoin, it is necessary to rec- 
ognize one thing through or under another; and therefore, in de- 
fining thought proper, we may either define it as an act of com- 
parison or as a recognition of one notion in or under another. It 
is in performing this act of thinkiug a thing under a general no- 
tion that we are said to understand or comprehend it. For ex- 
ample: an object is presented, say a book; this object determines 
an impression, and I am even conscious of the impression, but 
without recognizing to myself what the thing is; in that case 
there is only a perception, and not properly a thought. But su 
pose I do recognize it for what it is, in other words, compare it 
with and reduce it under a certain concept class, or complement 
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of attributes, which I call Book ; in that case there is more than 
perception—there is a thought.—P. 10. 

So much for thought proper. By thought, as thought, is 
meant the form of thought as distinguished from the object 
thought of. “When I think that the book before me is a folio, 
the matter of this thought is book and folio; the form of it is 
a judgment.” It is by neglecting this discrimination that 
much confusion has existed as to the legitimate province of 
logic, and in the prosecution of its study. 

By the laws of thought as thought, or the formal laws of 
thought, logic discriminates its field from that of other sci- 
ences. Psychology as well as logic is conversant about the 
phenomena of formal thought. By speculative analysis the 
phenomena of the formal or subjective phases of thought may 
be separated into two kinds. They are either the contingent, 
that is, such as may or may not appear; or they are such as 
are necessary, that is, such as cannot but appear. These phe- 
nomena, considered as manifestations in general, belong to the 
science of empirical or historical Psychology. But when 
separated into necessary or contingent forms of thought, the 
former becomes the peculiar object-matter of logic. 

When we say that logic is the science of the necessary pow- 
ers of thought, this quality of necessity implies four conditions. 
(a.) It is subjectively, not objectively determined. (6.) It is 
original and not acquired. For if acquired, there must have 
been a time when it did not exist, and thus we could conceive 
the possibility of its not existing now, which vitiates its neces- 
sity. (¢.) It must be universal; that is, it always necessitates, 
otherwise it would be contingent. (d.) It is a law; “ for a law 
is that which applies to all cases without exception, and from 
which a deviation is ever and everywhere impossible, or at 
least unallowed.” Logic is thus distinguished from the other 
philosophical sciences as the science of the necessary forms of 
thought. 

As has been all along implied, our author differs from many 
of his predecessors respecting the utility of logic. He has a 
thorough examination of the uses claimed for it by a great 
variety of writers, and a brief but conclusive discussion of the 
principles on which they are severally based. The errors in 
general concerning the utilities of logic arise from the errors 
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concerning its object-matter. Hence, from the fact that it was 
supposed to have to do with the matter of thought, followed 
the opinion that it was an instrument of scientific discovery. 
Thus it was long styled the art of arts and science of sciences. 
Many works on the subject had the fanciful titles, implying 
this notion, of Via ad Veritatem, Cynosura Veritatis, Caput 
et Apew Philosophie, Heuristica sive Introductio ad Artem 
Inveniendi, ete. It was held by many to be the infallible cor- 
rector of our intellectual vices and the invigorator of our intel- 
lectual imbecility. Hence treatises designated as The Light- 
house of the Intellect, The Medicine of the Mind, The Art of 
Thinking, ete., were common. Our author, while admitting 
that there is here a mixture of truth with error, thinks that 
logic may be styled an instrument or organon of the other sci- 
ences in the sense that it may determine their scientific 
form; that is, may be a formal instrument. It cannot prop- 
erly be denominated an art of discovery, “for discovery or 
invention is not to be taught by rules.” It evolves nothing 
new, and does not amplify our knowledge of facts. “ Logic is 
thus not creative ; it is only plastic, only formative, in relation 
to our knowledge.” So, too, it is a medicine of the mind only 
so far as it corrects formal errors, while material errors lie be- 
yond its reach. An extension of any science through logic is 
absolutely impossible. It only enables us to render what is 
already obtained more intelligible by analysis and arrange- 
ment. It is “only the negative condition of truth.” It is 
positively beneficial in that it gives, to a certain extent, domin- 
ion over our thoughts, supplies in part the criterion of truth 
from error, invigorates the understanding, and affords a sci- 
entific nomenclature. 

On the division of logic Hamilton is very full and clear. 
His views are many of them peculiar to himself. Logic is 
divided either according to its kinds or its parts. Considered 
by relation to the mind, it is viewed as Objective and Subject- 
ive, or Systematic and Habitual. “ By objective or systematic 
logic is meant that complement of doctrines of which logic is 
made up; by subjective or habitual logic is meant the specu- 
lative knowledge of those doctrines which any individual, as 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, ete., may possess, and the practical 
dexterity with which he is able to apply them.” 
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In the second place, logic, by relation to its application or 
non-application to objects, is divided into abstract or general, 
and concrete or special. “The former of these is one, and be- 
longs alone to philosophy, that is, to the science of the uni- 
versal principles of knowledge. The latter is as manifold as 
the sciences to which it is subservient, and of which, in fact, it 
constitutes a part, namely, their methodology.” 

General or abstract logic, with which only we have to do, is 
divided into pure and modified. “ Pure logic considers the 
laws of thought proper, as contained @ priord in the nature of 
pure intelligence itself. Modified logic, again, exhibits these 
laws as modified in their actual applications by certain general 
circumstances, external and internal, contingent in themselves, 
but by which human thought is always more or less influenced 
in its manifestations.” The latter, to be sure, our author de- 
nies to be entitled to the dignity of an essential part of general 
logic, far less of a co-ordinate species as opposed to pure or ab- 
stract logic. He is compelled to take this view by his defini- 
tion of logic as confined exclusively to “ what is necessary ” in 
the phenomena of thought. Still he justifies the introduction 
of modified logic into his course on the ground of its utility, 
and the example of predecessors, while he protests against its 
recognition as a part of the science. 

The conspectus of the course (pp. 46, 47) is too long to copy 
entire, though it is difficult to convey an adequate notion of it 
by any brief abridgement. We may be able, however, to pre- 
sent such parts as will serve to explain the tabular view here- 
with furnished. 

Logic, as the science of thought, must consider the condi- 
tions of the possibility of thought. But as the end of thought 
is not merely to think, but to think well, it must display not 
only the laws of thinking, but of thinking well. Thus logic 
naturally falls into two parts. 1. The conditions of mere 
thinking are given in certain elementary requisites. The part 
which investigates these is styled “Stoicheiology, or doctrine 
of elements.” 2. The part which analyzes and considers the 
methods of perfect thinking is called its “ Methodology, or doc- 
trine of method.” Thus Pure Loatc divides into Stoichei- 
ology and Methodology. Stoicheiology is divided into two 
parts. First, the Noetic—Nomology—the fundamental laws of 
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thinking. Second, the laws of thinking as governing the pro- 
ducts of thought in its three gradations of Conception, (or 
simple apprehension,) Judgment, and Reasoning—Dianoétic— 
Dynamic. 

Logical Methodology is divided into as many parts as there 
are methods, and there are as many methods as there are dif- 
ferent qualities in the end to be differently accomplished. The 
perfection of thought consists of three virtues: clear thinking, 
distinct thinking, and connected thinking. Under the first 
are set forth the doctrine of illustration or definition. Under 
the second the doctrine of division. Under the third the doc- 
trine of proof. But these parts are only three particular ap- 
plications of method, constituting each a special methodology. 
This, of course, supposes a previous consideration of method in 
general. “ Logical methodology, therefore, will consist of two 
parts, of a general and of a special, the special being subdivided 
as above stated.” 

Mopiriep Loerie falls into three parts. The first treats of 
truth and error, and of the highest laws for their discrim- 
ination—Alethiology. The second treats of the impediments 
to thinking, as arising, 1, from the mind; 2, from the body; or, 
3, from external circumstances. The third part treats of the 
aids or subsidiaries of thinking, as 1, the acquisition, and 2, the 
communication of knowledge. 

TABULAR VIEW OF THE DIVISIONS OF LOGIC. 
1. Noetic—Nomology. 
a. Conception. 


2. Dianoétic—Dynamic. { b, Judgment. 


i. Stoicheiology. { 
c. Reasoning. 


( I. Pure. 
Clear Thinking—1. Definition. 
ii. Methodology.{ Distinct Thinking—2. Division. 
Connected Thinking—3. Probation or Proving. 


( i. Truth and Error, Certainty and Illusion. 


ii. Impediments to Thinking, with Remedies.—These Impedi- 
1. The Mind. 

| II. Modified. ments arise from, < 2. The Body. 

3. External Circumstances. 


{ 1. The Acquisition of Knowledge. 


GENERAL OR ABSTRACT LOGIC. 
A. 





iii. Aids or subsidiaries 


to Thinking, through 2. The Communication of Knowl- 


edge. 
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The axioms and postulates of logic, as already stated, 
are, in a large proportion of the works on this subject, neglect- 
ed, or, at least, only recognized by implication. The funda- 
mental laws of thought as commonly received are four: 1. The 
law of identity; 2. The law of contradiction; 3. The law of 
excluded middle; and, 4. The law of reason and consequent 
or of sufficient reason. Our author devotes much space to the 
consideration of these, both severally and in their mutual rela- 
tions. He gives a critical detail of their history, and forcibly 
states his own views in regard to their deduction, number, and 
arrangement. Without following him through the whole dis- 
cussion, we may touch upon two or three interesting points. 
These laws “ naturally fall into two classes. The first of these 
classes consists of the three principles of identity, contradiction, 
and excluded middle; the second comprehends the principle 
of reason and consequent alone. Their classification is founded 
both on the different reciprocal connection of the laws, and on 
the different nature of their results.” As to the former, it is 
evident that the first three stand in a far more proximate rela- 
tion to each other than to the fourth. The first three are not 
reducible to a higher unity ; yet so intimate is their connection 
that each supposes the other. This intimacy of relation does 
not subsist between the fourth and the others, and they do not 
in the same necessary manner suggest each other in thought. 
In the second place, the two classes are distinguished by the 
difference of end which they severally accomplish. The dif- 
ference of result consists in this: “ Whatever violates the laws, 
whether of identity, of contradiction, or of excluded middle, 
we feel to be absolutely impossible, not only in thought, but 
in existence. Thus we cannot attribute even to Omnipotence 
the power of making a thing different from itself, of making a 
thing at once to be and not to be, of making a thing neither to 
be nor not to be... .. Very different is the result of the law 
of reason and consequent. This principle merely excludes 
from the sphere of positive thought what we cannot compre- 
hend ; for whatever we comprehend, that through which we 
comprehend it is its reason.” What, therefore, violates this 
law we must regard as unthinkable, but not necessarily as non- 
existent. Here the author hinges upon one of his favorite top- 
ics, in fact, a prominent feature in his philosophy of the con- 
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ditioned. That is, all that we can positively think lies between 
two opposite poles of thought, which, as exclusive of each 
other, cannot, on the principles of identity and contradiction, 
both be true, but of which, on the principle of excluded mid- 
dle, one or the other must. This is illustrated by the attempt 
to conceive of space either as a totality, an absolute, bounded 
whole, or as infinite. Leaving the former, can we comprehend 
the possibility of infinite or unlimited space? “To suppose 
this, is a direct contradiction in terms ; it is to comprehend the 
incomprehensible. We think, we conceive, we comprehend a 
thing only as we think it within or under something else; but 
to do this of the infinite is to the infinite as finite, which is 
contradictory and absurd.” The infinite is a negative term, 
a negation of a notion or quality. But there must be positive 
qualities in order to real thought. A negative concept is in- 
conceivable. Yet no one doubts the existence of the infinite. 
By the law of reason and consequent it simply becomes un- 
thinkable. Thus “the laws of identity, contradiction, and ex- 
cluded middle are, therefore, not only logical but metaphysical 
principles; the law of reason and consequent, a logical prin- 
ciple alone ; a doctrine, however, which is the converse of what 
is generally taught.” Perhaps we ought to say that subsequent 
speculation led Hamilton to modify these views materially, 
and in his discussions to materially diminish the importance 
of the law of reason and consequent as a logical principle. 

He signalizes only one postulate as requisite to his purpose. 
It is as follows : 


The only postulate of logic which requires an articulate announce- 
ment is the demand, that before dealing with a judgment or rea- 
soning expressed in language, the import of its terms should be 
fully understood ; in other words, logic postulates to be allowed 
to state explicitly in language all that is implicitly contained in 
thought.——P. 81. 


In order to anything like a proper apprehension of Hamil- 
ton’s logical system, a thorough understanding of the term 
concept, as he uses it, is requisite. It furnishes a clew which 
will guide through what would otherwise be a more than 
Deedalian maze. This word is with our author something like 
what connote is with Mill, only perhaps more important and 
significant. He uses the term to designate the product of 
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thought in conception. With most of our writers there has 
been only one term for both the act and the product of con- 
ception. This word conception, too, has had annexed to it a 
meaning in most of our popular text-books, in England as well 
as in this country, which is quite unphilosophical and unsatis- 
factory. The Scottish philosophers generally use the term to 
denote the representation in the mind of the absent objects of 
perception. Even Reid vacillates between making it a syn- 
onym for imagination, and comprehending under it not only 
imagination, but understanding and the object of understand- 
ing. At all events, the term, as used in many of the treatises 
studied in our high schools and colleges, is a very slippery one, 
constantly confounding itself in the student’s mind with both 
memory and imagination. With Hamilton conception is the 
gathering into unity of the various qualities which an object 
has in common with other objects. The resulting product 
of that mental act is a concept. 


In our consciousness—apprehension—of an individual object, 
there may be distinguished the two following cognitions: 1. The 
immediate and irrespective knowledge we have of the individual 
object, as a complement of certain qualities or characters consid- 
ered simply as belonging to itself. 2 The mediate and relative 
knowledge we have of the object, as comprising qualities or char- 
acters common to it with other objects. 

The former of these cognitions is that contained in the presenta- 
tions of sense, external and internal, and representations of imagina- 
tion. They are only of the individual or singular. The latter is 
that contained in the concepts of the understanding, and is a 
knowledge of the common, general, or universal. The conceiving 
an object is, therefore, its recognition mediately through a con- 
cept; and a concept is the cognition or idea of the general char- 
acter or characters, point or points, in which a plurality of objects 
coincide.—P. 87. 


Thus we think of the individual Socrates as the complement 
of certain characters or qualities. We think also of Charle- 
magne, of William the Silent, of Shakspeare, of Voltaire as in- 
dividuals, each being the complement of certain qualities. 
Some of these qualities are peculiar to each, some are common 
to all. Let us say that a certain set of these qualities may be 
expressed by the term European. This is a concept, a common 
term, in which are taken together several characters which, 
though not fully descriptive of any one, are applicable to all. 
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We might add other individuals, as Toussaint, Neena Sahib, 
Red Jacket, and Tae Ping. These all, in common with the 
former, have certain qualities which, though not enough to 
make up the complement of which European is an expression, 
are nevertheless sufficient to form the concept man. We may 
now add tiger, antelope, boa constrictor, eagle, whale, etc., 
and find still common qualities which may be again grouped 
under the concept animal. It will be seen that the larger the 
variety of individuals embraced under the common term, the 
fewer will be the qualities of which it indicates the sum. So 
there are not only concepts of individuals, but also concepts of 
concepts, and concepts of these, till we are able to embrace in 
one highest concept all things under the single common attri- 
bute of being or existence. 

Pure logic, like pure mathematics, is a science of quantity. 
With the formal logician concepts are quantities which stand 
in fixed quantitative relations to other concepts. These quanti- 
tative relations are expressed in propositions and syllogisms, 
deduced by means of axioms from the concept or common 
term. Hence the vital importance to the logical student of a 
thorough understanding of the doctrine of concepts. As we 
have intimated, most of the writers on the science in our lan- 
guage have neglected this. Our author’s treatment of it is one 
of the peculiar features of his system of instruction, and the lec- 
tures devoted to it are among the most valuable and interest- 
ing of the series. It is true, the analysis is partly psychological, 
and so far forms the metaphysical groundwork out of which 
our author’s logical structure rises. The recent work of Mr. 
Mansel* treats this branch of the subject more fully and ex- 
clusively, and is a work of great philosophical subtilty. 

The doctrine of concepts being thoroughly understood, that 
of judgments and reasonings follows naturally and easily. 
These products are, in fact, identical in kind, though of differ- 
ent degrees. They are all equally the results of the same fac- 
ulty of comparison, but they form three classes, “as the act, 


* Prolegomena Logica; An Inquiry into the Psychological Character of Logical 
Processes. By HENRY LANGUEVILLE MANSEL, B. D., LL.D., Waynefleet Professor 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford; Editor of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Lectures; Author of “Limits of Religious Thought,” etc., etc. Boston: Gould & 
Lincolx. 
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and, consequently, the result of the act is of greater or less 
simplicity.” A concept is an undeveloped judgment. “ Again, 
a reasoning is a judgment ; for a reason is only the affirmation 
of the connection of two things with a third, and through that 
with each other. It is thus only the same function of thought 
which is at work in conception, judgment, and reasoning, and 
these express no real, no essential distinction of operation, but 
denote only the different relations in which we may regard the 
indivisible act of thought.” It is thus easily seen how the doc- 
trine of the proposition and of the syllogism arise out of that 
of the concept. But of these more hereafter. 

It is needful here to advert to one of the most vital features 
of Hamilton’s logical system. This is the twofold relation of 
the concept in respect to its quantity. The application of the 
correlation of the two quantities of concepts to the theory of 
judgment and reasoning has scarcely been attempted by any 
previous logician, and as used by Sir William Hamilton, is of 
no small import. The quantity of a concept is of two kinds. 
It may be viewed as representing a class of objects or a bundle 
of attributes. The former is its extent, the latter its content— 
the external or extensive quantity, and the internal or intens- 
ive. The latter quantity is determined by the greater or 
smaller number of constituent characters contained in the con- 
cept; the former by the greater or smaller number of classified 
concepts or realities contained under it. The exposition of the 
comprehension or content of a concept is its definition, and a 
simple notion* is indefinable. The exposition of the extension 
of a concept or notion is its division, and an individual notion 
cannot be divided. 


The internal quantity of a notion, its intension or comprehen- 
sion, is made up of those different attributes of which the concept 
is the conceived sum ; that is, the various characters connected by 
the concept itself into a single whole in thought. The external 
quantity of a notion or its extension is, on the other hand, made 
up of the number of objects which are thought mediately through 
a concept. For example, the attributes rational, sensible, moral, 
ete., go to constitute the intension or internal quantity of the con- 
cept man; whereas the attributes Huropean, American, philos- 
opher, tailor, etc., go to make up a concept of this or that individ- 


* The term concept and notion are employed by Hamilton as convertible, since 
they denote the same thing, though in a different point of view. 
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ual man. These two quantities are not convertible. On the 
contrary, they are in the inverse ratio of each other. The greater 
the depth or comprehension of a notion, the less its breadth or 
extension, and vice versa. You will observe, likewise, a dis- 
tinction which has been taken by the best logicians. Both quan- 
tities are said to contain ; but the quantity of extension is said 
to contain under it, the quantity of comprehension to contain 
in it. 

By the intension, comprehension, or depth of a notion, we think 
the most qualities of the fewest objects ; whereas, by the exten- 
sion or breadth of a concept, we think the fewest qualities of the 
most objects. In other words, by the former we say the most of 
the least ; by the latter, the least of the most.—P. 101. 


Thus the individual Shakspeare, for instance, has all the at- 
tributes common to all men. He has also some not common 
to all men, but common to all Englishmen. Again, he has 
certain attributes not common to all Englishmen, but common 
to poets. He has, moreover, certain qualities peculiar to him- 
self, and which distinguish him from every other individual. 
That is, the éntenswe quantity of the term Shakspeare is very 
large. On the other hand, its extensive quantity is very small, 
inasmuch as it embraces under it only one individual, which is 
indivisible into classes or inferior concepts. Let us now take a 
concept at the opposite extreme—that of being. Here we have 
only a single attribute, a simple notion, and therefore inde- 
finable. But under it are contained multitudinous kinds, 
classes, orders, and individuals. The extent is at its maximum, 
the intent at its minimum. By taking a concept anywhere 
between these extremes, we can observe both its comprehension 
and its extension. 

This feature is, of course, prominent in the doctrine of judg- 
ment, since a judgment is only an explicit or developed con- 
cept. Our author takes the first great distinction of judgment 
from the relation of whole and parts. The proposition is com- 
prehensive or extensive according as the subject—the determ- 
ined notion, or the predicate—the determining notion, is viewed 
as the containing whole. By writers generally the subject of 
a proposition is represented as contained under the predicate— 
a concept embraced in a more general concept ; yet clearly the 
subject may be regarded as a term which comprehends or con- 
tains in it the predicate as one of its attributes. 

Thus “man is mortal,” as an extensive proposition, means 
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“man is contained under the class mortal.” As an intensive 
proposition, it signifies “man contains among its other attri- 
butes that of mortal.” The form of the proposition does not 
indicate whether it is to be viewed as of an extensive or intens- 
ive purport. “It is only when propositions are connected to- 
gether into syllogisms that it becomes evident whether the 
subject or the predicate be the whole, in or under which the 
other is contained ; and it is only as constituting two different, 
two contrasted forms of reasoning—forms the most general, 
as under each of these every other is included—that the dis- 
tinction becomes necessary in regard to concepts and proposi- 
tions.” 

This theory, as applied to the doctrine of reasonings, the 
third division of the products of thought, furnishes in a large 
measure the ground of the division of syllogisms. Reasoning 
is defined as “an act of mediate comparison or judgment, for 
to reason is to recognize that two notions stand to each other 
in the relation of a whole and its parts, through a recognition 
that these notions severally stand in the same relation to a 
third.” For instance, suppose a doubt to exist as to which of 
the contradictory predicates free agent or necessary agent must 
be predicated of the subject man. These terms do not in 
themselves afford a solution of the doubt. Suppose the notion 
morally responsible agent to be suggested, and that it is other- 
wise known, that this is necessarily a free agent. We now 
have the proposition, Hvery morally responsible agent is a free 
agent. This does not solve the doubt, but it furnishes a pred- 
icate which pertains to the concept man. Thus we can say, 
man is a morally responsible agent. Now, knowing that free 
agent contains under it morally responsible agent, and that the 
latter contains under it man, we, on the principle that a part 
of a part is a part of the whole, are compelled to think that 
free agent contains under it man, 

The relations given above are in the quantity of extension. 
But inasmuch as every concept has not only the quantity of 
extension, but also that of comprehension, and as these two 
quantities stand to each other in the ratio of inversion, it is 
evident that if notions bear a certain relation to each other in 
the one quantity, they bear a counter relation in the other. 
The example just given stands thus: 
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All responsible agents are free agents ; 
But man is a morally responsible agent ; 
Therefore, man is a free agent. 


Which may be more fully enounced : 


The notion responsible agent is contained under the notion free agent ; 

But the notion man is contained under the notion responsible agent ; 

Therefore, on the principle that the part of a part is a part of the whole, 
the notion man is also contained under the notion free agent. 


Now, according to the doctrine of the relation of the two 
quantities, we may invert the process, making the process 
which in extension were wholes, in comprehension parts, and 
vice versa, and obtain the same result. Thus: 

Man is a responsible agent ; 


But a responsible agent is a free agent ; 
Therefore, man is a free agent. 


Or more fully: 


The notion man comprehends in it the notion responsible agent ; 

But the notion responsible agent comprehends in it the notion free agent ; 

Therefore, on the principle that the part of a part is a part of the whole, 
the notion man also comprehends in it the notion free agent. 

This theory of the division of reasonings is fully treated by 
our author under the various subaltern classes of syllogisms, 
showing that each is capable of being cast in the mould of 
either quantity, and not, as the logicians suppose, in that of ex- 
tensive quantity alone. 

Whatever may be thought of the practical value of this doc- 
trine concerning the quantity of concepts, and it may be ad- 
mitted that Sir William Hamilton has not fully applied the 
theory in all its bearings; still it will be conceded that it sup- 
plies much that was evidently wanting to complete the science 
of logic, and at the same time adapts the syllogism better to 
the wants of modern science in general. Indeed, perhaps one 
great reason why the logicians from Aristotle down have failed 
to recognize the twofold character of the quantity of concepts, 
is that in ancient science words were primarily significant of 
classes ; whereas in modern times they more directly indicate 
attributes. Thus the quantity of comprehension becomes vastly 
important, and affords largely increased facilities to logic as 
the science of the sciences. 

The most important innovation made by Hamilton, as is 
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well known to logical students, is the quantification of the pred- 
icate, a doctrine which naturally enough connects itself with 
views already presented. As applied by him, it tends power- 
fully to the expression and simplification of the logical system. 
It is the grand peculiarity of the new analytic, and really re- 
quires a reorganization of the whole scheme of logical forms. 
As already intimated, this movement was only in part carried 
out by our author. The doctrine is not discussed in the Lec- 
tures, they containing only a faint hint of it, the subject doubt- 
less being regarded as too abstruse for a class of undergradu- 
ates. It is, however, treated largely in the Appendix, as also 
in the Discussions. We do not propose to examine it here in 
detail, or to do more than briefly indicate its character. 
Previous writers on logic have usually maintained that af- 

firmative propositions distribute the subject, and negative 
propositions the predicate. Thus, in the universal affirmative 
* All men are animals,” we do not mean that “all men” are 
“all animals.” We take into account the quantity of the sub- 
ject, but not that of the predicate. It would not do, of course, 
to convert the proposition so as to say, “ All animals are men.” 
We must restrict the wider term and say, “Some animals are 
men.” In the first proposition we think, though we do not say, 
“ All men are some animals.” Hamilton insists that, in addi- 
tion to the generally admitted four kinds of propositions, we 
may, have four others ; that is, there may be affirmative prop- 
ositions with or without the subject distributed, and negative 
propositions with or without the predicate distributed. Thus: 

Toto-total: All §. is all P. 

Toto-partial: All 8. is some P. 

Parti-total: Some S. is all P. 

Parti-partial : Some 8. is some P. 

Toto-total: All 8. is not all P. 

Toto-partial: All S. is not some P. 

Parti-total: Some 8. is not all P. 

Parti-partial: Some S. is not some P. 


Here is observed the extensive application of his single pos- 
tulate previously referred to. 

To state explicitly what is thought implicitly. In other words, 
to determine what is meant before proceeding to deal with the 


meaning. Thus in the proposition men are animals, we should be 
allowed to determine whether the term men means all or some 
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men, whether the term animals means all or some animals ; in 
short, to quantify both the subject and predicate of the proposi- 
tion. This postulate applies both to propositions and to syl- 
logisms.—P. 512. 

The views of Inductive Reasoning presented in this volume 
are worthy of particular attention. The author criticises with 
much severity the teachings of previous logicians on this topic, 
charging that almost all, with the exception of Aristotle, have 
advanced doctrines utterly erroneous. They have usually re- 
garded induction not as regulated by the necessary laws of 
thought, but as determined by the probabilities and presump- 
tions of the sciences from which its matter has been accident- 
ally borrowed. All inductive reasoning is from the parts to 
the whole; but this reasoning is one thing in the material and 
objective sciences, and quite another in the science of logic. 
In the former take the following example : 

This, that, and the other magnet attract iron ; 
But this, that, and the other magnet represent all magnets ; 
Therefore, all magnets attract iron. 

In this syllogism the minor premise is founded on the prin- 
ciple that nature is uniform and constant, and on this general 
principle the reasoner is physically warranted in making 
a few parts equivalent to the whole. But as a logician he 
knows nothing of any principles except the laws of thought. 
The induction of the objective philosopher, in so far as it is 
formal, is, in fact, deductive. But there is a process of purely 
inductive reasoning, which is governed by its own laws, and 
which is equally necessary and independent as the other. 

The rule by which the deductive syllogism is governed is: 
What belongs or does not belong to the containing whole, belongs 
or does not belong to each and all of the contained parts. The 
rule by which the inductive syllogism is governed is: What be- 
longs or does not belong to all the constituted parts, belongs or 
does not belong to the constituted whole. These rules exclusively 
determine all formal inference; whatever transcends or violates 
them, transcends or violates logic. Both are equally absolute. 
It would not be less illegal to infer by the deductive syllogism an 
attribute belonging to the whole of something it was not con- 
ceived to contain as a part, than by the inductive to conclude of 
the whole what is not conceived as a predicate of all its constit- 
uent parts. In either case, the consequent is not thought as de- 
termined by the antecedent ; the premises do not involve the con- 
clusion. 
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To take the ——— previously adduced as an illustration of a 
material or philosophical induction, it would be thus expressed as 
a formal or logical : 


This, that, and the other magnet attract iron ; 
But this, that, and the other magnet are all magnets; 
Therefore, all magnets attract iron. 


Here the inference is determined exclusively by a law of thought. 
In the subsumption it is said, this, that, and the other magnet, etc., 
are all magnets. This means, this, that, and the other magnet are, 
that is, constitute, or rather are conceived to constitute all magnets, 
that is, the whole, the class, the genus magnet. If, therefore, ex- 
plicitly enounced, it will be as follows: is, that, and the other 
magnet are conceived to constitute the whole class magnet. The 
conclusion is, Therefore, all magnets attract iron. This, if expli- 
cated, will give: Therefore, the whole class magnet is conceived to 
attract iron. The whole syllogism, therefore, as a logical induc- 
tion, will be: 

This, that, and the other magnet attract iron; 

But this, that, and the other magnet, etc., are conceived to constitute the 


genus magnet ; 
Therefore the genus magnet attracts iron.—Pp. 227, 228. 


Some have been misled by the objection that the subsump- 
tion or minor premise, “ This, that, and the other magnet are 
all magnets,” is manifestly false. But this objection is incom- 
petent, as wholly extra-logical. It is not the business of the 
logician to ascertain the truth or the falsity of his premises. 
His office does not commence till the premises are furnished, 
and if they be impossible or false, it is not his business to take 
any account. He reasons from them, not about them. In the 
example above, the subsumption has already been explained to 
mean, not that this, that, and the other, etc., really are all, but 
that they are thought so to be. The inference proceeding on 
this supposition is a necessary one. 

We must pass unnoticed much that is fresh, interesting, and 
suggestive in its style of treatment, as well as some that is 
original in thought. On the figure of syllogism we tarry a 
moment. The four figures commonly recognized by logicians 
are carefully set forth in all their moods, with the cabalistic 
literal notation familiar to all students of the science. What is 
more, they are amply and instructively illustrated by means 
of diagrams representing the three notions of a syllogism, as 
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including, excluding, or partially including and excluding one 
another, like so many mathematical quantities. But while 
presenting these figures and thoroughly explicating them, 
Hamilton dissents. from the doctrine commonly prevailing 
among the logicians concerning them, and criticises them with 
much force. The fourth figure was not contemplated by 
Aristotle, and many writers since it was innovated have striven 
to disallow it. Its inference, however, has never been invalid- 
ated, though felt to be tortuous and perverse. This incom- 
petence on the part of the logicians he avers to come from 
their neglect of the doctrine of the two quantities in which 
reasonings may be cast. A cross inference is practicable from 
one of these quantities to the other in the formation of a syl- 
logism. This is just what takes place in the fourth figure, 
an occult reasoning being carried on in the mind. This hybrid 
inference is immaterial, useless, and logically invalid, though 
valid in itself. It is therefore rejected. 

But it is further maintained that the second and third, as 
well as the fourth figures, are only accidental modifications 
of the first. We cannot do more than present the following 
paragraph on this point: 

The three last . . . figures are merely hybrid or mixed reason- 
ings, in which the steps of the process are only partially expressed. 
The unexpressed steps are in general conversive inferences, which 
we are entitled to make, 1. From the absolute negation of a first 
notion as predicated of a second, to the absolute negation of a sec- 
ond notion as predicated of the first—if no A is B, then no B is 
A; 2. From the total or partial affirmation of a lesser class or no- 


tion of a greater, to the partial affirmation of that greater notion 
of that lesser—if all (or some) A is B, then some B is A.—P. 309. 


This view of the syllogistic figure, together with the reduc- 
tion of Aldrich’s twelve rules and Whately’s six to three, 
greatly tends toward a higher simplification of logical forms, 

After the doctrine of elements, or. stoicheiology, comes that 
of method or methodology. Weare to consider thought not 
only as existing, but as existing in its perfection, and this is as 
much the object of logic as the possibility of thought. Meth- 
odology, then, is conversant with the perfection, the well-being 
of thonght. The end of thought is truth, knowledge, science. 
“ A science is a complement of cognitions having, in point of 
form, the character of logical perfection; in point of matter, 
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the character of real truth.” “Method in general is the regu- 
lated procedure toward a certain end.” It consists of two pro- 
cesses, correlative and complementary of each other: the an- 
alytic, proceeding from the whole to its parts; the synthetic, 
proceeding from the parts to the whole. Now though there is 
no ambiguity or disagreement so far in the use of these terms, 
yet inasmuch as there are different kinds of whole and parts, 
there is a liability to confusion among different writers. For 
instance, as we have before seen, the ancients looked almost 
exclusively to the whole of extension, and with them analysis 
denoted a division of the genus into species, and of the species 
into individuals. The moderns, on the other hand, looking at 
the whole of comprehension, used this term to express a reso- 
lution of the individual into its various attributes. Since 
these quantities or wholes are opposite to one another, it is evi- 
dent that analysis as applied to one is identical with synthesis 
as applied to the other, and wice versa. Hence by different 
philosophers these terms are used in a contrary or reverse 
sense. This is to be guarded against. 

The formal perfection of thought is made up of the three virtues 
or characters: 1. Of clearness ; 2. Of distinctness ; 3. Of harmony. 
The character of clearness depends principally on the determina- 
tion of the comprehension of our notions; the character of distinct- 
ness depends principally on the development of the extension of 
our notions ; and the character of harmony on the mutual concat- 
enation of our notions....Of these the first constitutes the 
doctrine of definition, the second the doctrine of division, and 
the third the doctrine of probation.—Pp. 340, 341. 


The elucidation of these principles is carried out at great 
length, and is practical and sensible as well as thoroughly phil- 
osophical. We only regret that we are not able to give a larger 
presentation of the doctrines advanced and their explication. 

The lectures on Modified Logic are, as already explained, 
supplementary, the author not recognizing this branch of the 
subject as properly belonging to the province of logic. Yet, 
as it seems to us, the course must have been palpably incom- 
plete without a discussion of the topics here embraced. 

We confess to some disappointment in entering upon this 
part of the work. The views presented are less original and 
attractive than was anticipated, yet perhaps they are all we 
had any right to expect. The treatment, at least, is as thor- 
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ough as the circumstances admit, the principles well defined, 
the illustrations striking and suggestive, and, to younger stu- 
dents especially, the information very valuable. 

The end of pure logic is formal truth—the harmony of 
thought with thought; the end of modified logic is the har- 
mony of thought with existence. 

The former is less ambitious, but more certainly accom- 
plished. The latter is more important, but less perfectly at- 
tained. Stated more fully, the object of modified logic is the 
conditions to which thought is subject, arising from the em- 
pirical circumstances, external and internal, under which 
man’s faculty of thinking is exercised. Its problems are three: 
1. What is truth and its contradictory opposite, error? 2. What 
are the causes of error, and the impediments to truth, and what 
are the means of their removal? 3. What are the subsidiaries 
by which human thought may be strengthened and guided in 
the exercise of its functions ? 

Truth is defined as the agreement of a cognition with its 
object. Real truth, as distinguished from formal, is the har- 
mony between a thought and its matter. “The criterion of 
truth is the necessity determined by the laws which govern our 
faculties of knowledge, and the consciousness of this necessity 
is certainty.” In relation to the kind and degree of certainty, 
we have to distinguish knowledge, belief, and opinion. 
“Knowledge is a certainty founded on intuition. Belief is a 
certainty founded on feeling.” Our author dissents from the 
common notion that belief is an inferior degree of certainty. 
We may be “ equally certain of what we believe as of what we 
know.” Many philosophers, whose testimony he brings, main- 
tained that the certainty of all knowledge is, in its ultimate 
analysis, resolved into a certainty of belief. Luther says: “All 
things stand in a belief, in a faith, which we can neither see 
nor comprehend.” This is true not only theologically but phil- 
osophically. Aristotle declares that “on a primary and in- 
comprehensible belief hangs the whole chain of our compre- 
hensible or mediate knowledge.” The Platonists, at least some 
of them, held the same doctrine. Even Hume, of all men the 
last to admit such a thought, is made to give unwilling testi- 
mony in the same direction. The importance and results of 
this doctrine are obvious. 
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Error is opposed to truth, and arises, 1. From the commuta- 
tion of what is subjective with what is objective in thought ; 
2. From the contradiction of a supposed knowledge with its 
laws; or, 3. From a want of adequate activity in our cognitive 
faculties. It is to be distinguished from ignorance and from 
illusion, “ which, however, along with arbitrary assumption, 
afford the most frequent occasions of error.” The various 
sources of error are reduced to four heads: 1. The general cir- 
cumstances which modify the intellectual character of the indi- 
vidual; 2. The constitution, habits, and reciprocal relations of 
his powers of cognition, feeling, and desire ; 3. The language 
he employs as an instrument of thought and a medium of com- 
munication ; 4. The nature of the objects themselves about 
which his knowledge is conversant. 

The remarks under the first of these heads are among the 
most valuable in this division, and well worth the attention of 
every thoughtful man. As man is destined by his Creator to 
live in society, he is expressly constituted with a disposition to 
conform himself to whatever section of society he may belong. 
But this disposition, which is properly an element of power and 
happiness, is also liable to a vicious action. We are compelled 
to think much earlier than we are able to think for ourselves ; 
thus many mental habits and beliefs are formed for us before 
we are able to choose or discriminate concerning them. It 
will readily be seen that these become the manifold source of 
error. Thus with reference to opinions of every kind it be- 
comes necessary to accept the exhortation of Paul: “ Prove all 
things: hold fast that which is good.” 

Of the sources of error which arise from the constitution and 
relation of the “affective elements of mind,” the following is a 
summary statement: 


The disturbing passions may be reduced to four: precipitancy, 
sloth, hope and fear, self-love. 1. A restless anxiety for-a de 
cision begets impatience, which decides before the preliminary in- 
quiry is concluded. This is precipitancy. 2. The same result is 
the effect of sloth, which dreams on in conformity to custom, with- 
out subjecting its beliefs to the test of active observation. 3. The 
restlessness of hope or fear impedes observation, distracts atten- 
tion, or forces it only on what interests the passions ; the sanguine 
looking on only what harmonizes with his hopes, the diffident onl 
on what accords with his fears. 4. Self-love perverts our esti- 
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mate of probability by causing us to rate the grounds of judgment 
not according to their real influence on the truth of the decision, 
but according to their bearing on our personal interests therein.— 
Pp. 402, 403. 


There is much good discussion on the subject of language, 
both considered in itself and as a source of error, which we must 
pass, as we must also the remarks on testimony, and the sen- 
sible and thoroughly judicious observations on the art of criti- 
cism, which many of our tyros in that field of study might do 
well to read. 

On the doctrine of the perfecting of knowledge two means 
are described: acquisition and communication. The former 
may be either by speculation or by experience. Experience 
may be either immediate or mediate. In the latter case our 
acquisition is through testimony. Under this head are given 
rules for the proper method of reading. 


I. As concerns the quantity of what is to be read, there is a 
single rule: Read much, but not many works, (metum non muito.) 

II. As concerns the quality of what is to be read, there may be 
given five rules: 1. Select the works of principal importance, esti- 
mated by relation to the several sciences themselves, or to your par- 
ticular aim in reading, or to your individual disposition and wants. 
2. Read not the more detailed works on a science until you have 
a rudimentary knowledge of it in general. 3. Make yourself fa- 
miliar with a science in its actual present state before you proceed 
to study it in its chronological development. 4. To avoid erro- 
neous and exclusive views, read and compare together the more 
important works of every sect and party. 5. To avoid a one-sided 
development of mind, combine with the study of works which cul- 
tivate the understanding, the study of works which cultivate the 
taste. 

III. As concerns the mode or manner of reading itself, there are 
four principal rules: 1. Read that you may accurately remember, 
but still more that you may fully understand. 2. Strive to com- 
pare the general tenor of a work before you attempt to judge of it 
in detail. 3. Accommodate the intensity of the reading to the im- 
portance of the work. Some works are therefore to be only dipped 
into, others are to be run over rapidly, and others to be studied 
long and sedulously. 4. Regulate on the same principle the ex- 
tracts which you make from the works you read.—P. 486. 


We are unwilling to close without registering our grateful 
acknowledgements of the fidelity and thoroughness displayed 
by the editor in the preparation of this volume for publication. 
The Lectures were left in such a condition as to require much 
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skill and labor in their arrangement ; and the selection and ad- 
justment of the papers of which the appendix is made up 
must have been a herculean task. Then there were the quota- 
tions to verify, involving extensive search through the works 
referred to, a labor which we shall only appreciate when we real- 
ize the immensity of the field from which the author drew his 
materials. There is little necessity to urge upon our students 
generally the propriety of an acquaintance with this volume ; 
it is hardly supposable that they will fail of this from the in- 
trinsic character of the work itself. The somewhat strong tend- 
ency for a long time growing in many literary circles to a 
contempt for logic, which has naturally been engendered by its 
ineflicient treatment hitherto, and the false utilities claimed for 
it, will be largely neutralized by a study of these Lectures. 








Arr. II1—LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


THE events of the past few months have again turned the 
attention of the civilized world to Italy. The peculiar cireum- 
stances of that country invest it with an interest possessed by 
no other land in Christendom. During the twenty-five centu- 
ries of its history what mighty changes have transpired in the 
history of the world! The restless course of empire has swayed 
to and fro, from the Euphrates on the east to the Thames on 
the west. Twice has its pathway crossed Italy itself. Pagan 
Rome, from her seven hills, received tribute from every nation 
and tribe of the then known world. Fifteen centuries later, 
Catholic Rome sent forth edicts that changed the fate of nearly 
all Europe, dispensing crowns and overthrowing thrones at its 
will. To Italy again were all eyes turned as the center of all 
excellence in literature, science, art. 

In a philosophical point of view there was a marked differ- 
ence between the Augustan age and the time of Leo the Tenth. 
The former was marked by a grand absorption, a gathering 
into the Eternal City, as a store-house or a museum, of all works 
of literature and art of surrounding nations and of preceding 
ages. It lacked an inherent organizing power to remodel from 
the materials thus collected works of original genius, It was 
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an age of accumulation rather than of creation. This was re- 
served for Italy’s second visitation. At its approach the hands 
had stood still for centuries on the great dial face of the world’s 
advancement, while the pendulum of time kept moving on in 
mournful darkness. The ignorance, superstition, and vices of 
the masses, the bigotry, ambition, and oppression of the rulers, 
and the unscrupulous perversion of Christianity by the Church, 
during the Middle Ages, were almost beyond belief. We turn 
away from its dark record with our cheeks blushing with 
shame for our race! Where shall we turn for a genius that 
shall readjust the disordered machinery of the human mind, 
restore a sound philosophy, and lead the world back to the 
truths that had been so long deserted? The work is too ex- 
tensive, and the material of the human mind too intractable, 
for this to be accomplished by any one person or in any short 
time. 

But Italy, the land of science and of song, the birthplace of 
literature and art, the cradle and the grave of civil and relig- 
ious liberty, was the country in which was inaugurated a rev- 
olution in philosophy that, spreading to every nation and per- 
meating every branch of human thought, has wrought out in 
the history-of the world such transformations in religion, sci- 
ence, art, and civil government. Nobly, indeed, did she main- 
tain the pre-eminence she had attained for more than two 
hundred years. While she was in the zenith of her glory, with 
her schools of philosophy and art in every city, even the edu- 
cated minds of surrounding nations were groping in almost un- 
broken darkness. Scholastic learning in England consisted in 
reading, writing, a little conversational French, and a smatter- 
ing of Latin. The education of her universities hardly equaled 
that received in our most ordinary common schools of the pres- 
ent day. In France the constable of one of the departments 
could neither read nor write, though he was one of the most 
influential diplomatists of the empire. His deficient education 
did not excite surprise among his peers, many of whom were 
but little his superiors in literary qualifications. In Germany 
learning was in a more elevated condition, and in Spain much 
higher still. But Italy far surpassed all other nations. 

Among the many names of that most illustrious period, none 
more justly deserves our notice and admiration than that of 
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Leonardo da Vinci. First in the order of time in the constel- 
lation of genius that then appeared, he was inferior to none of 
them in native ability, and those that came after him owe 
much of their success to the influence he exerted upon every 
channel of thought, every development of artistic feeling, and 
even the perfection of the mechanic arts of his own and subse- 
quent ages. History hardly furnishes us another such strange 
combination of mental and physical endowments of the most 
opposite and, as deemed by many, of the most contradictory 
nature. Reduced to the test of ordinary genius, he sets all 
laws of criticism at defiance. 


The powers of this great man so far surpassed the ordinary 
standard of human genius that he cannot be judged of by the com- 
mon data by which it is usual to estimate the capacity of the human 
mind. He was a phenomenon that overstepped the bounds in 
every department of knowledge which limited the researches of 
his predecessors ; and whether he is to be regarded for his accom- 
plishments or his vast attainments, whether as the philosopher or 
the painter who made a new era in the arts of design, he equally 
surprises our judgment and enlarges our sphere of comprehension.* 

Such was the dawn of modern art when Leonardo da Vinci 
broke forth with a splendor that distanced all former excellence ; 
made up of all the elements that constitute genius, favored by ed- 
ucation and circumstances, all eye, all ear, all grasp; painter, poet, 
sculptor, anatomist, architect, engineer, chemist, machinist, musi- 
cian, man of science, and sometimes empiric, he laid hold of every 
beauty in the enchanted circle, but without exclusive attachment 
to one, he dismissed each in her turn.+ 


His researches were by no means of a cursory kind. He 
brought to his labor a mind of the keenest analysis. He 
shrank from no investigation, however arduous; and under the 
influence of his catalytic touch, every science seemed to crys- 
talize into definite form. He left no science unexamined, and 
no art unpracticed. In each he reached a degree of excellence 
that would have satisfied any ordinary genius to have attained 
in one alone. Thus in philosophy we are accustomed to look 
upon Lord Bacon as the great reorganizer of our modes of 
reasoning, and as the first who had the courage to dispute the 
claims of the dogmatic school that had for so long a period 
paralyzed all efforts toward progress in the human mind. We 
may give to our English philosopher all due praise for the part 
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he acted in restoring reason to her legitimate sphere, but the 
brightness of his fame does not require that we should give to 
him any of the credit that justly belongs to others. The re- 
bellion against authority had existed in an unorganized form 
for a long time before he wrote his “Novum Organum.” <A 
guerilla warfare against the established modes of thinking had 
been carried on in Italy at least for more than a century, 
under the leadership of Da Vinci. While Bacon was pursuing 
his studies in Italy, he perceived the importance of the trans- 
formation that was going on; and as Garibaldi is to-day carry- 
ing on a civil revolution, so Bacon marshaled into a revolution 
the hosts of philosophy that had for so long atime been in rebel- 
lion. A century before him Leonardo da Vinci had practiced in 
all his investigations the exact principles of the Baconian phil- 
osophy, had defended them in his discussions with the scholastics 
of his day, and had recorded his views in his various works. 

None of the writings of Leonardo da Vinci were published till 
more than a century after his death; and, indeed, the most remark- 
able of them are still in manuscript. . . . But as he was born in 
1452, we may  igeoaee his mind to have been in full expansion 
before 1490. His treatise on painting is known as a very early 
disquisition on the rules of the art. But his greatest literary dis- 
tinction is derived from those short fragments of his unpublished 
writings that appeared not many years since; and which, accord- 
ing, at least, to the common estimate of the age in which he lived, 
are more like the revelations of physical truth vouchsafed to a 
single mind than the superstructure of its reasoning upon any estab- 
lished basis. The discoveries which made Galileo, and Kepler, and 
Maestlin, and Maurolycus, and Castelli, and other names illustrious, 
the system of Copernicus, and the very theories of recent geologists, 
are anticipated by Da Vinci within the compass of a few pages, 
not, perhaps, in the most precise language, or on the most eon- 
clusive reasoning, but so as to strike us with something like the 
awe of preternatural knowledge. In an age of so much dogmatism 
he first laid down the grand principle of Bacon, that experiment 
and observation must be the guides to the just theory in the in- 
vestigation of nature.* 


But let us quote from Da Vinci’s own words. We will pre- 
mise by saying that most of his writings are still in manuscript, 
and these he wrote in the manner of the present Persians, or 
of the printed Hebrew, from left to right on the page. It is 
supposed that he did so to prevent their being used by other 
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persons before he had arranged them into formal treatises, as 
he had intended to do, but was prevented by the civil wars and 
invasions to which Lombardy was subject during the reign of 
the house of the Sforzas. This manner of writing makes his 
notes very difficult to decipher, but also serves to identify them. 
Nearly all that he has left on record is in the form of coneise 
apothegms. On the subject of the true method of reasoning he 
Bays: 

Experience is the true interpreter of the works of nature. 
She never deceives us. It is our judgment that sometimes de- 
ceives itself, because it expects effects which experience refuses. 
We must consult experience to understand the variation of cir- 
cumstances with reference to the general laws we have deduced, 
for it is this that furnishes true laws. But you ask me, “Of what 
use are these laws?” I answer, that they direct us in the re- 
searches of nature and in the quate of art. They prevent us 
from abusing ourselves and others by promising results that we 
shall not be able to attain. 

In the study of those sciences that pertain to mathematics, those 
who do not consult nature, but their authorities, are not the children 
of nature; I would say that they are not even her grandchildren ; 
she alone is the instructor of true genius. 

My plan is first to cite experience, and to show afterward why 
bodies follow this law. This is the true method to observe in 
investigating the phenomena of nature. It is very true that nature 
commences with reason and ends with experience; but it is neces- 
sary that we should take just the opposite course. As I have said 
before, we should commence with experience, and strive by that 
means to attain to the reason. 


Could anything possibly be more Baconian? And how shall 
we sufficiently admire the genius that so clearly discerned the 
errors of the philosophers of his day, and the boldness of him 
who had the courage to oppose the sacred “authority” of the 
scholastics? Thus the true history of philosophy shows us that 
the ancient dogmatic school had lost its power in Italy under 
the leadership of Da Vinci, while Des Cartes simply attacked 
the fleeing enemy, and after him, Bacon’s chief glory consists 
in clothing the august image of the incoming dynasty in so 
attractive a garb as to enlist the affections of all considerate men 
of science. 

Leonardo also carried his. sound philosophy into the 
fields of practical science. For the following remarkable 
extracts we are indebted to Venturi, in his “Essai sur les 
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ouvrages physico-mathématiques de Léonard de Vinci, Paris, 
1797,” and to Di Libri, in his “ Hist. des Sci. Mathém. en 
Italie.” 

He wrote largely on mechanical science and on hydraulics. 
He anticipated Galileo in asserting, in 1499, that the time of 
descent of a body down an inclined plane is the same as 
though it passed along its vertical height. He gave a correct 
statement of the proportionate forces exerted by a cord acting 
obliquely and supporting a weight on a lever, distinguishing 
between real and potential levers. He states that a body de- 
scends along the are of a circle in less time than down its chord. 
In speaking of the descent of bodies, he assumes the rotation 
of the earth, stating that a body falling from a high elevation 
has a compound motion im consequence of the earth’s revolution. 
Among other things, he explained the laws of friction previous 
to Amontons. He describes the principles of virtual velocities, 
and the influence of the center of gravity on bodies at rest and 
in motion. In optics, he describes the camera obscura before 
Porter, and the form of the sun’s image when its rays enter a 
darkened chamber through an angular orifice, before Mauro- 
lycos. He writes most philosophically on aerial perspective, 
fand linear also,] describes the nature of colored shadows, the 
duration of visual impressions on the retina, and other optical 
phenomena which we do not meet with in Vittellion; and 
lastly, Leonardo described the principles of the motions of 
liquids, in his treatise on hydraulics, even more clearly than 
Castelli, who lived in the next generation and is regarded usu- 
ally as the founder of that science. “We must place Da 
Vinci at the head of those in modern times who have inves- 
tigated the physico-mathematical sciences and the true method 
of study.”* 

Leonardo constructed some of the largest aqueducts of an- 
cient or modern times, was architect of many of the noblest 
edifices in Italy (a treatise on architecture is among his works;) 
he introduced a number of important changes in gunnery and 
fortifications, and invented cranes, derricks, and other mechan- 
ical contrivances, as the progress of the works under his charge 
showed their necessity. He paid particular attention to anat- 
omy, and filled several folio volumes with his drawings and 
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accompanying notes. One of these volumes is now in the 
possession of the British Academy. In the year 1746 Dr. 
John Hunter, the first great light in English anatomy, re- 
marked, on seeing this volume, then in the library of George 
the Third, that “he saw with astonishment that Leonardo was 
a deep student in this science, and was at that time the best an- 
atomist in the world.” There are fac-simile engravings of these 
drawings, with the notes on the side of the plates, in the Astor 
library. Their scientific accuracy is surprising, and their spirited, 
artistic finish is in marked contrast to what we see in many if 
not all of the best works even of the present day. 

Having a passionate fondness for music, both vocal and in- 
strumental, he learned early in life to play the guitar. He 
soon threw it aside as too easy of execution and as too limited 
in its power, and took up the harp. So rapid was his mastery 
over this instrument, so beautiful in its effects, yet so difficult 
to play upon, that, accompanying it with his own rich, clear 
voice, he improvised both words and music. Lomazzo says 
that “he was the first musician of his day.” He invented a 
new kind of viola, and also introduced some improvements in 
the construction of the harp. Most of the poetry he composed was 
of the ballad form, and but few specimens of it have been handed 
down, unless they exist in his as yet undeciphered manuscripts. 

In modeling and sculpture, Leonardo was unsurpassed by 
any who had preceded him in modern times. His chief works 
are San Tommaso in Florence, a horse in Venice; some ex- 
quisite statues, modeled by him, but cast in bronze by Rustici 
for the Church of St. John in Venice; an alto relievo model of 
St. Jerome in a grotto, represented as old and much worn by 
prayer; besides a large variety of heads modeled in clay from 
time to time, of which “even those executed in his youth 
seemed to come from the hand of a master.” 

But all these attainments were secondary to his character 
and fame as a painter. To art he made all his investigations 
and labors subservient, and it is in this that his genius shines 
in its fullest brilliancy. Very early in life he adopted the 
most rigid habit of copying every object he met with in na- 
ture with perfect accuracy. His minuteness of finish, and at 
the same time his perfect harmony in the composition of his 
pieces, would suit exactly the most enthusiastic pre-Raphaelite 
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of the present day. Art, having wandered through the maze 
of the “authority of the masters” for nearly three hundred 
years, is just returning to the standards that Leonardo laid 
down in his remarkable treatise on painting. 

He always carried his sketch-book wherever he went. He 
would frequently follow for a whole day a person whose coun- 
tenance was marked by some strange expression, making occa- 
sional notes on the peculiar plan he adopted, till he had the 
countenance in perfection. He attended executions to watch 
the dying agony of criminals, visited prisons and traveled 
through the lowest parts of cities, invited peasants to dine with 
him, entertaining them with most ludicrous stories to catch 
their unaffected expressions of rude delight, which were 
quickly drawn and passed round the company as a new source 
of merriment, thus filling his portfolio with material for his 
labored compositions. The sketch-books that are now pre- 
served show how extensive was the range of his observation. 
Clouds, landseapes, water-falls, botany, anatomy, architecture, 
machinery, and every object apparently in nature and art, 
come within the range of his comprehensive pencil. The 
labor he bestowed upon his chief works would be almost in- 
credible were it not substantiated by the best of evidence. 
His works are marked by a superior delicacy and grace, an ac- 
curacy of finish, and a mellow harmony that makes them most 
easily recognized. Some of his productions drew crowds of all 
classes of people to see them, that resembled those of a gala 
day, and no painting in the world has been reproduced so often 
as to compare at all with his “Last Supper.” To this day we 
find it in every Christian household. 

When we bear in mind that to these rare, if not unequaled en- 
dowments of mind Leonardo united an uncommonly attractive 
personal appearance, great conversational powers, the utmost ur- 
banity of manner toward all he met with, both high and low, we 
do not wonder that his presence was courted by royalty, or 
that the masses respected, admired, and loved him almost to 
adoration. Our respect for him is also increased by the fact 
that, living in a dissolute court: for so many years, his personal 
character was above reproach even from his enemies, of whom, 
mostly the partisans of Michael Angelo, toward the latter part 
of Da Vinci’s career he had not a few. 
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Leonardo always dressed very richly, and took great delight 
in days of public parade. On these occasions he took pride in 
performing equestrian feats that would startle even professional 
riders, and bring tumultuous cheers from the attending crowds. 
Being asked for some information on horsemanship by a 
teacher of military tactics, he wrote for him a treatise on 
fencing and tilting, illustrating it largely with his pencil. It 
contained a number of difficult positions, in attitudes of offense 
and defense. The horse was his favorite animal, and he 
always kept one or more of the best in the land. It was fre- 
quently introduced into his compositions, and always with great 
spirit. He finally wrote a treatise on the anatomy of the 
horse for the use of his pupils in painting battle scenes. 

Leonardo da Vinci, the son of Pietro, a notary of the Flor- 
entine republic, was born in 1452 at a castle named Vinci, in 
the valley of the Arno. The statement by some authorities 
that he was born in 1444 is an error. In his early youth he 
evinced those traits of character that in after years made him 
so eminent. It is recorded that the young Leonardo asked his 
teacher many mathematical questions that he could not answer. 
By the efforts of Cimabue, Giotto, and Massacio, the art of 
painting had commenced to revive, though in a crude form, 
throughout Italy, and especially in Tuscany, under the power- 
ful patronage of Lorenzo di Medici. Pietro, perceiving the 
aptitude of his son with the pencil, placed him under the in- 
struction of Andrea Verrochio, afterward so distinguished as 
a sculptor and architect. Perugino was a fellow-pupil. Ver- 
rochio was engaged by some Dominican friars to paint a rep- 
resentation of Christ’s baptism by John. He called upon 
young Leonardo to paint the angel in the sky. This he did 
with a grace and spirit that so surpassed the rest of the piece 
that Verrochio threw down his pencil and devoted himself af- 
terward entirely and with great success to sculpture and archi- 
tecture. 

A short time after, Pietro promised some assistance to one 
of his neighbors, a peasant, in getting a shield painted, and re- 
quested his son to help him make good his word. Leonardo 
took the shield, which was in quite a rude state, ground it 
down, covered it with plaster, and set to work to paint some- 
thing that would surprise his father. He gathered together 
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into a room lizards, frogs, bats, worms, vipers, adders, and 
other reptiles, and from these, intertwined in the most fantastic 
order, combined a horrible image,.emitting fire and poison 
from its jaws, flames from its eyes, and smoke from its nostrils. 
He labored on this strange composition till the stench from 
the dead animals was almost beyond endurance. When fin- 
ished, he placed it by a window in the direct light of the sun, 
and called in his father. On entering the room, Pietro started 
back with horror and affright. Leonardo remarked that he 
was satisfied with his work, as it had had the desired effect. 
Pietro purchased an ordinary shield for the peasant, and 
shortly after sold this strange piece to the Duke of Milan for 
a large price. 

Passing on till Leonardo was thirty years of age, one of his 
first public undertakings was the painting of a cartoon, to be 
worked in tapestry for the King of Portugal, representing the 
temptation of Adam and Eve. This cartoon was said by co- 
temporaneous writers to “surpass everything of the kind that 
had ever been seen.” He next painted a madonna, with, 
among other accessories, a vase of flowers so inimitably exe- 
cuted that “the dew-drops seemed to glisten on the leaves.” 
This was purchased at an enormous price by Pope Clement. 
He painted a design of Neptune, drawn in his car by sea- 
horses, and surrounded by mermaids, tritons, and all other at- 
tendants of that deity which his fertile imagination could in- 
vent. The fame of Leonardo’s talents had spread not only 
throughout all Italy but the world, and several princes invited 
him to reside at their courts to profit by his knowledge and to 
enrich their palaces with his works. The example of Lorenzo 
di Medici at Florence, the Macznas of the age in which he 
lived, had excited emulation among the princes of Italy, and 
men of talent in literature and art were sure of preferment. 

We soon find Leonardo at the court of Ludovico Sforza, 
prince-regent during his nephew’s minority, and afterward 
Duke of Milan. His arrival is thus chronicled by Belincionni, 
who resided at the same court and chronicled in verse the pass- 
ing events as they transpired : 

“ Like bees to hive, here flocks each learned sage ; 


With all that’s good and great his court is thronged ; 
From Florence fair hath an Apollos come,” ete. 
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For fear it should not be understood, the editor has added in 
the margin “ Magistro Leonardo da Vinci.” 

For over thirty years Milan had suffered all the miseries of 
anarchy from a disputed succession. Amid the many intrigues 
the city was nearly destroyed, much blood was shed, and it 
seemed as if ruin complete and final threatened the state. At 
last Ludovico il Moro succeeded in restoring the Sforza family 
to power, with himself its virtual representative. Ludovico 
did not assume the surname “il Moro” on account of his dark 
complexion, as Gibbon erroneously asserts, but he chose the 
mulberry tree (in Italian “il moro”) as his device. This tree 
was considered wiser than all others, as it does not blossom till 
after the frosts have passed, when it immediately bears fruit. 
Ludovico chose this as his emblem, as he aimed to do nothing 
rashly, but rather maturely to reflect and promptly to execute.* 
He was a prince of great talent, one of the first diplomatists of 
his age, much averse to war, choosing to accomplish his results 
rather by intrigue than by arms, of great ambition, much given 
to luxury and sometimes to dissolute habits, and so frank and 
pleasing in his manner, and so easy of access, and so generous 
to all in his confidence, that he soon became a universal favor- 
ite in the Duchy. His ambition finally proved to be his ruin, 
and the city he had blessed by his liberal and enlightened pol- 
icy for its improvement saw him taken captive with scarcely 
an attempt at resistance. As he commenced his reign he drew 
to his court the distinguished in all professions. To such a 
prince a man of the varied talents of Leonardo da Vinci was 
invaluable, and he was accordingly received at the court with 
every mark of favor and affection. 

Soon after his arrival the duke appointed Leonardo, in 1494, 
to be director of the Academy of Painting and Architecture, 
which had been established a few years. He immediately re- 
organized it on a more truthful and liberal basis, banishing the 
crude and unnatural methods of Gothic drawing that had pre- 
vailed. He was the first to introduce chiaro oscuro into his 
own pieces and in his instructions to others. In this feature 
of his works he has never been surpassed. The Academy soon 
became the most distinguished in Italy, and scholars flocked 
from all parts of the country to receive his instructions. The 
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influence they exerted upon reviving art in Italy, when driven 
from Milan by the political difficulties that closed the successful 
reign of Ludovico, can scarcely be overestimated. 

The duke next engaged Leonardo to undertake the stupen- 
dous project of conducting the waters of the river Adda from 
Mortesana through the Valteline and the valley of Chiavenna 
to the very walls of Milan, a distance of two hundred miles. 
The project had hitherto been regarded as impracticable. 
But the impediments of nature gave way before his daring 
genius. Hills were leveled and valleys filled up. The aque- 
duct called “Tl Mortesana,” in comparison with which the 
Croton or the Cochituate is insignificant, was successfully com- 
pleted, to the astonishment and admiration of all Italy and the 
pride of the city of Milan. Political difficulties interfered with 
other works of a similar nature that Leonardo planned, to 
render navigable neighboring rivers. While making the ex- 
cavations that were requisite in the construction of “Tl Mor- 
tesana,” his attention was arrested by the great variety of 
shells that abound in so many of the rocky strata in Northern 
Italy. His philosophical mind was led to investigate their 
nature and origin. Other philosophers noticed the same phe- 
nomena, and a spirited discussion arose concerning them. 
Leonardo maintained the ground single-handed, as far as _his- 
tory informs us, that they formerly were the bed of the ocean. 
He opposed the views as childish and unsatisfactory that the 
fossil remains were formed into their peculiar shape by plastic 
Forces in nature, or that they were deposited in their position 
during the Deluge. The latter he showed to be impossible, as 
they were found inside of rocks many feet under the surface. 
As to the theory of plastic forces, he says, among other equally 
plain remarks : 


They tell us that these shells were formed in the hills by the in- 
fluence of the stars; but where, I ask, are the stars now forming 
in the hills shells like them, of distinct ages and species? And 
how can a reference to the power of the stars explain the origin 
of gravel found in beds at different heights, and composed of 
pebbles rounded as if by the action of running water? In what 
manner can such a cause account for the petrifaction of various 
leaves, sea-weeds, and marine crabs? Evidently these rocks were 
once the bed of the ocean ; and the mud of the rivers, when borne 
to the sea, penetrated into the interior of the shells near the coast. 
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Here is a part of the earth which has become more light and which 
rises, while the opposite part approaches nearer the center, and 
what was the bottom of the sea becomes the top of the mountain. 


Forty years after Da Vinci, Fracastoro adopted his views 
and wrote them out more at length. Ecclesiastical scholastics 
entered into the discussion with a liberality that would be 
creditable to many religious censors of geology of later date. 

Ludovico also engaged Da Vinci to design and erect a co- 
lossal equestrian statue to the memory of Francesco Sforza, 
one of the most noted princes of that dynasty. He devoted 
himself with his accustomed diligence and care to the prosecu- 
tion of this work, making innumerable sketches of horses in all 
manner of spirited attitudes. A number of these sketches are 
still preserved in the volumes of his drawings now in the 
British Gallery. It was not till the year 1497 that he had 
completed the model. It was declared by critics of the day 
a most admirable production, well worthy of his genius. The 
model was carried in a festal procession of great pomp in honor 
of its completion, and unfortunately it was broken. With un- 
wearied patience, Leonardo completed a new one, and had 
even finished the mould ready to receive the metal, when the 
final complication of the duke’s affairs rendered further prog- 
ress impossible, and it was never cast. Sabba da Castiglion 
tells us that during the invasion of Milan by the French, “he 
saw the Gascon bowmen use the model as a target,” and thus 
perished this beautiful work of art, and it exists only in the 
record of the admiration bestowed upon it in that age of art- 
istic taste. 

Passing by a number of years of serious difficulties following 
the death of Ludovico’s nephew, during his minority, we find 
him re-established with the full powers of government pertain- 
ing to his title as duke by the voice of the people and the con- 
nivance of the monarchies of Spain, Naples, France, and Austria, 
(all contestants for the rule of Milan.) Ludovico now devoted 
himself with renewed vigor to the cultivation of his domain in 
all the practical and liberal arts. He again gathered around 
him distinguished men from all parts of Italy, who by their 
talents and accomplishments contributed to the embellishment 
of his city and the refinement of his court. Milan became 
what Florence had ceased to be, the center of refinement of 
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Italy. That beautiful city being desolated by internal broils, 
the arts of peace had fled to a more congenial soil, and Ludo- 
vico became the great patron of the fine arts and the restorer 
of literature in Italy. The residence of Leonardo at Milan at 
this time must have been even more agreeable than before. 
In the enjoyment of the full confidence and favor of the duke, 
respected and beloved by all, he devoted himself with vigor to 
his favorite pursuits. His pencil was busy in painting pieces 
that would be called chef-d’@uvres if done by common 
artists. He designed many of the finest buildings of Milan. 
He also at this time wrote his famous treatise “On the com- 
parative merits of Painting and Sculpture,” which received so 
much commendation by his cotemporaries, but unfortunately 
is not known to be extant, unless it should be hereafter discov- 
ered in his manuscripts. Free from all care of present want, 
he lived in the most splendid manner, and devoted his leisure 
to the entertainment of his friends. He drew around him the 
best society of Milan during that brilliant period. At the 
same time the poorest artist was welcome to a seat at his table 
and a share of his purse.: 

On his return from Pavia to resume the government of 
Milan, the duke, Ludovico, was desirous of enriching his cap- 
ital with some work worthy of Da Vinci’s talents, that would 
perpetuate the fame of the artist and the liberality of the 
prince. With this in view, he requested him to paint the 
“Last Supper” in the Dominican Convent of the Madonna 
delle Grazie. It would have been impossible to select a sub- 
ject more adapted to Leonardo’s taste and genius. It had for 
a long time been a favorite theme with Christian artists. Leo- 
nardo adopted the conventional style among painters of his 
day, of representing the whole company as seated on the dis- 
tant side of a long table. This was in accordance with the 
manner of sitting at table at that time. It also enabled him to 
complete the circle of the monks at table, as the picture was 
painted on the wall of the refectory, opposite and on a line 
above them. Raphael painted two representations of the same 
scene. In his first he adopted the reclining posture, which was 
the true custom of the Jews. This gave the disagreeable ne- 
cessity of presenting some of the figures in the foreground, 
with their backs to the beholder. In his second he adopted 
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the anachronism of Leonardo’s picture, of representing the 
company as sitting. Leonardo selected as his theme the mo- 
ment when Christ was uttering those prophetic words, “I say 
unto you that one of you shall betray me.” To properly rep- 
resent the scene at this moment required a deep insight into 
the various passions that agitated the human mind and a 
knowledge of the variations of attitude, gesture, and expression 
of countenance by which they are manifested ; and at the same 
time it enabled him to give each individual figure the merit 
and interest of a separate composition, without disturbing the 
harmony of the whole. So impressed was Leonardo with the 
dignity of the subject, and so anxious to fully represent the 
high ideal he had formed in his own mind, that in some parts 
his progress was exceedingly slow. The characters of Christ 
and Judas gave him especial trouble. 

The impressive words uttered by our Saviour were well cal- 
culated to excite the greatest agitation among the disciples. 
Until that moment they had considered all of their number to 
be faithful. Devoted to his person, and zealous in the execution 
of the divine commission, how was it possible for them to sus- 
pect that one of their number could be capable of so atrocious 
a crime as to betray their Lord and Master? Christ is, of 
course, placed in the middle of the picture, in the seat of 
honor. The disciples are arranged in four groups, of three in 
each group. In their arrangement there is a correspondence 
of emotion united with the greatest variety in gesture and ex- 
pression of countenance. The two groups to the left of Christ 
are full of impassioned excitement, the figures in the first turn- 
ing to the Saviour, those in the second speaking to each other, 
while both are marked alternately by horror, astonishment, sus- 
picion, and doubt. Those to the right are marked by sorrow, 
stillness, low whispers, and indirect observation. The two groups 
near Christ are also clustered nearer together than the others, thus 
showing him to be the center of interest. To give more relief 
to this central figure of our Saviour, the artist has availed him- 
self of a window opening upon a charming piece of landscape. 
We cannot better express our admiration for the masterly ren- 
dering of this the principal figure of the composition than in 
the words of another, who by extensive acquaintance with all 
the works of the old masters is well qualified to give a correct 
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opinion: “I am not afraid of being under the necessity of re- 
tracting what I am going to advance, that neither during the 
splendid period immediately subsequent to Leonardo, nor in 
those which succeeded to our time, has a face of the Redeemer 
been produced which, I will not say equaled, but approached 
the sublimity of Leonardo’s conception, and in the quiet, sim- 
ple features of humanity, embodied divinity, or what is the 
same, incomprehensible and infinite powers.”* Yet it is said 
that Leonardo never considered the face of Christ perfect ; and 
after long eonsideration as to how it could be improved, he ac- 
cepted the advice of a brother artist to leave it—as Leonardo 
called it—‘ unfinished !” 

First to the right of Christ is St. John, the disciple “ whom 
Jesus loved,” represented as a young man with agreeable, reg- 
ular, and almost feminine features. His hands are joined to- 
gether in involuntary grief. Full of love to his Lord and of 
faith in the truth of the prophetic words, he yields to the bit- 
terness of his affliction, his muscles relax, his head reclines, and 
he does not notice the consternation of his brother apostles. 
Directly to the left of the Saviour the artist has placed Peter, 
to indicate the distinguished place he held in the favor of his 
Divine Master, and also as a picturesque contrast with the 
mild character of St. John. Zealous and enthusiastic in his 
temperament, more advanced in age than John, and his char- 
acter thereby more established, his pride is wounded ; giving 
way to the natural impulse of his character, he vigorously un- 
dertakes his own defense. He could not bear even to be sus- 
pected of so base a deed, and he expresses himself in those 
forcible words: “ Though I should die with thee, yet will I not 
deny thee.” The contrast between the two favorites among 
Christ’s disciples is most admirably conceived, and makes more 
prominent the majestic repose of the Saviour’s face. 

On the other side of Peter, with a countenance full of sweet- 
ness and grace, is James the Less, represented as just in the 
flower of his age. Pointing with his right hand to his breast, 
to express the conscious innocence of his heart, which he 
strongly presses with his left, his countenance full of delicate 
and confiding fidelity, his graceful action contrasts finely with 
the violence of Peter’s gesture. 


* Fuseli. 
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Turning again to the other side of the picture, next to the 
patriarchal Simeon, we see the head of Judas. It is of itself a 
most wonderful study. This Leonardo left unfinished more 
than a year. Finally, the prior of the Dominicans became im- 
patient, and when he saw Leonardo contemplating his picture 
instead of finishing it, imagining that a painter is never at 
work unless his hands are actually employed, he complained 
to the duke of Leonardo’s indolence, till he summoned the 
artist into his presence, and inquired concerning it with such 
kindness and affability that Leonardo willingly explained to 
him that a man of genius is frequently the most at work when 
apparently the least so, as so much depends upon a just and 
adequate conception of the subject. He concluded by saying 
that “there remained but two heads unfinished. That of 
Christ I have long despaired of being able to complete, and I 
am quite convinced of the utter impossibility of finding a 
model on earth capable of representing the union of divinity 
with humanity, much less do I hope to supply the deficiency 
from my own imagination. Nothing is wanting therefore but 
to express the character of Judas, and I have for some time 
sought without success among your prisons and the very refuse 
of your people for such a countenance as I require. But if 
your excellency is so impatient that the picture should be fin- 
ished, I can take the likeness of the Dominican prior, who 
richly deserves it for his impertinent interference.”* The 
duke laughed most heartily at this sally of wit, and being 
convinced of how much labor Leonardo bestowed upon each 
individual figure, was only impressed with a greater respect 
for his talents, and dismissed the prior, who was effectually 
silenced, fearing that the threat might be put into execution, 
and he be handed down to posterity in no enviable position. 
The story that the figure of Judas is a portrait of the prior is 
a modern invention, based, no doubt, upon the threat, but is 
successfully refuted both by Leonardo’s delicacy and generosity 
of feeling, and also by the fact that the prior was a man of 
noble and commanding appearance, 

But to return to the composition, Our artist has placed 
Judas between John and Simeon, the loveliest figures of all 
the disciples, To express the full force of his black character 

* Bottari’s Littori Pittoriche, 
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and render his depravity more visible, he alone is deprived of 
physical light. And what a countenance is his! Of all crimes 
treason shows the greatest depravity. The traitor, destitute of 
honor or virtue, is a coward ; always on his guard, you cannot 
surprise him; an adept in treason, he never betrays himself. 
A master of his own passions, he at the same time strives to 
feign those he does not possess, so as to remove suspicion from 
himself. But the sudden denunciation confounds him. He 
discovers himself in spite of his mask of hypocrisy and grasps 
more closely the purse in his right hand, while he feigns a sur- 
prise by a slight motion of the left hand. In his convulsive 
movement the artist, resorting to a prejudice well known in 
all civilized countries, has made him “ overturn the salt.” 

In the midst of all this agitation the face of the Saviour ap- 
pears divinely serene. He shows no hatred, anger, or even im- 
patience. He simply makes the prophetic announcement with 
all the calmness of an innocent being. No reproach soils his 
lips. The most submissive resignation to meet all the require- 
ments of his divine mission are marked in the delicate inclina- 
tion of ‘his head, the pathetic action of the hands, and the 
tranquil position of the body. A slight elevation of the eye- 
brows indicates the compassionate tenderness of his soul, 
mingled with an inexpressibly interesting melancholy. 

The figures in this immortal composition were larger than 
life ; the “whole piece was twenty-eight feet in length. During 
the invasion of Milan by Francis the First, in 1516, he attempt- 
ed to cut it from the wall and, at any expense, to carry it to 
France, but found it to be impossible. The determination of 
Leonardo to paint it in oil colors on the wall instead of in 
fresco has proved unfortunate for the preservation of the work, 
though it gave him an opportunity to finish the minutest de- 
tails with the utmost care. The masonry of the convent, al- 
ready bad by misconstruction, was nearly ruined by an inunda- 
tion in 1500, during which the refectory was partly under 
water, the walls becoming saturated with moisture. From this 
and other circumstances, by 1550 the colors had become very 
badly faded. In 1652 a door was cut through the middle of 
the painting to enlarge the refectory, thereby destroying the 
feet of the Saviour and two of the other figures. From the at- 
tempts of two bungling painters to restore the piece, only the 
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heads of Christ and three of the apostles remained. In 1796, 
when Napoleon led the French army over the Alps into Italy, 
he gave express orders that the room in which this interesting 
relic was should be respected. After he had left, sueceeding 
generals disobeyed his orders, the refectory was turned into a 
stable, and afterward into a magazine for hay and other ma- 
terials, and the soldiers made the remaining heads the marks 
for their bullets! By a singular fatuity the French have been 
the instruments of destruction of two of Leonardo’s chief pro- 
ductions, the statue of Sforza and the “ Lord’s Supper.” Now, 
when all traces of this painting, except of the outrages and 
vicissitudes to which it has been exposed, are obliterated, a 
guard is appointed to protect it, and a scaffold is erected that 
visitors may inspect ts ruins / 

' To compensate in a slight degree for its loss, it was copied 
many times soon after its completion. Some fifteen of the 
copies are now preserved in different galleries. As they were 
mostly done by Leonardo’s pupils, or by those who were very 
familiar with his style of painting, much of the character of 
the original is doubtless preserved. One of the best of these 
copies, by Marco d’Oggione, and Leonardo’s original drawing, 
are now in the British Gallery. Copies of it in painting and 
engraving have since been multiplied without number. The 
best engraving of it is from the inimitable hand of Chevalier 
Raphael Morghen. In this country Mr. Burt has engraved a 
very passable representation of it, while there is no end to the 
number of cheap copies, some with gilded buttons and the 
most gaudy drapery! A first-class engraving of this piece is a 
great desideratum in lists of American art. 

The temporary peace and prosperity with which Milan had 
been blessed soon was succeeded by another season of contest 
and turmoil. Finally the duke, Ludovico, was overthrown in 
battle by the French, taken prisoner, and carried into France, 
where, after being confined for ten years, he died in the castle 
of Loches. During this period of strife Leonardo retired to 
the castle of his companion and friend, Melzi, near Milan, 
hoping to be enabled to return to that city and resume his 
labors. The condition of the city proved every way unfavor- 
able. The Academy of Art was destroyed, the professors and 
students dispersed, and the arts of peace were banished from 
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that nursery of genius. Leonardo lost everything but his tal- 
ents, application, and personal attraction. Yet these misfor- 
tunes of Milan and her artist proved of immense advantage to 
Italy. The scholars of Leonardo’s academy, painters, sculptors, 
architects, founders, carvers, and engravers on precious stones, 
settled in every town in Italy and laid the foundation of its 
many schools of art. 

Leonardo finally resolved to return to Florence. The Flor- 
entines, disgusted with the arrogance and imbecility of Pietro 
di Medici, had taken the power into their own hands and ban- 
ished him from the state, electing Pietro Soderini in his stead 
with the title of “Gonfalionere Perpetuo.” The Gonfalionere 
received Leonardo with every mark of distinction, and imme- 
diately gave employment to his pencil. The first work of im- 
portance he executed was a cartoon of the “ Annunciation,” so 
exquisitely finished, says Vasari, that “not only the artists but 
the whole city, men and women, old and young, flocked to see 
it in such crowds that for two days it had almost the appearance 
of a public festival.” Among other portraits he painted those 
of Americus Vespucius, Lady Génevra, and Madonna Lisa. 
These last two were among the most celebrated beauties of 
Florence. That of Madonna Lisa was considered by all artists 
and critics of that time to be the perfection of portrait paint- 
ing. Vasari, writing from the spot soon after it was finished, 
observes: “In this the beholder may see how nearly it is pos- 
sible for art to approach nature. The eye has the luster and 
expression of life. The nose, and more especially the mouth, 
have more the appearance of real flesh and blood than of paint- 
ing. . .. Leonardo studied by all possible means to make this 
surpass everything that had been seen of the sort. He was in 
the habit of having music, singing, and all kinds of amusement 
to make her laugh, and thus remove the air of melancholy so 
frequently observed in portraits. This produced so pleasing an 
effect in the picture as to give it a most superhuman expression, 
and the only wonder seemed to be that it was not alive.” There 
was also a most charming bit of landscape for a background. 
Francis the First purchased this piece for 45,000 francs and re- 
moved it to Paris, where it now is in the Louvre. 

In 1502 Leonardo was appointed architect and chief engineer 
by Cesar Borgia, captain-general in the army of Pope Alex- 
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ander. He traveled much through Italy, made the plans for a 
castle near Rome, and was otherwise employed till 1503, when 
the death of the pope ended his commission, and he returned 
to Florence. Here Leonardo and Michael Angelo were com- 
missioned by the city to paint opposite sides of the Hall of 
Palazzo Vecchio. As these were national works it was neces- 
sary to select as the subjects some event in the history of the 
republic. Michael Angelo took for his theme the preparation 
for battle in one of the Pisan campaigns. Leonardo selected 
the last yet doubtful moment of victory. when at Anghiari in 
Tuscany, in 1440, Nicolo Picinnino, the general of Filipo, 
Duke of Milan, was conquered by the Florentines. The chief 
scene in his cartoon was the “struggle of the horsemen for the 
standard.” Both riders and horses enter with the utmost ex- 
citement into the contest. Leonardo used his utmost skill in 
giving the most desperate character to the struggling soldiers. 
Large crowds, especially of young artists, poured in from all 
parts of the country to witness the cartoons, though Leonardo’s 
was finished three years before Michael Angelo’s. Raphael 
came among the rest, and was so charmed with the ease and 
grace of Leonardo’s figures that he adopted his style imme- 
diately instead of his former imitation of the comparatively 
hard and dry style of Perugino. Leonardo has left many 
sketches of different parts of his cartoons, and also a descrip- 
tion written out at length of the circumstances of the battle ; but 
neither of the cartoons were ever painted on the walls of the Pal- 
ace Hall, and both were destroyed soon after their completion. 

Endless conflicts arising again among the contestant powers 
in upper Italy, with alternate victory and defeat, Leonardo saw 
no prospect of doing any more works of art there, and went to 
Rome, with the hope of obtaining employment for his pencil by 
Pope Leo the Tenth. The Pope treated him very cavalierly, 
and he remained there but a short time. Besides a few por- 
traits, it is not known that he undertook anything of import- 
ance at Rome, except some improvements that he introduced 
into the mint, in purifying and embellishing the Roman coin. 
Soon after Leonardo’s return to Florence the politics of Italy 
became again deeply embroiled. Finally Francis the First, 
lately crowned Emperor of France, in the full possession of 
youth, health, beauty, and accomplishments, a great favorite 
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with his people, and a skillful general, made a most successful 
invasion into Lombardy to regain its possession, as he consid- 
ered himself entitled to it by the right of his crown. Follow- 
ing an entirely unexpected route over the Alps, he surprised 
and took prisoner the Milanese general, Prospero Colonna, while 
at dinner, then recovered the city of Milan, and proceeded with 
rapid strides to reconquer the whole of Lombardy. Leonardo 
da Vinci hastened to the court of Francis at Pavia, where were 
gathered, by the invitation of the emperor, the most talented 
and accomplished men of Italy, and was received with every 
mark of friendship and esteem. Leonardo’s spirits began to 
revive again on finding his talents duly appreciated, and he 
must have felt an honest pride on being taken to Rome by the 
emperor as one of his chief counselors in his negotiations with 
the Pope, at whose court he had so lately had so unkind a re- 
ception. 

Notwithstanding his dissolute life and his more than ques- 
tionable morals, the emperor adopted a most liberal policy, in 
endeavoring to make France what Italy had been, the center 
of wealth, refinement, and literary excellence. He purchased 
for his capitol many valuable works of art, and sought by every 
means in his power to attach men of talents and accomplish- 
ments to his court. Leonardo accompanied the emperor on his 
return to France in 1516, and was there treated with the most 
distinguished favor. The court vied with the monarch in their 
attentions, so that Leonardo must have been most highly grati- 
fied in being able to pass his declining years in peace and 
plenty, and free from the perpetual intrigues and contests that 
infested the petty sovereignties of Italy. It is a matter of 
much doubt whether he painted any pieces during his residence 
in France. The change of climate had so injurious an effect 
upon his health that it began to decline soon after his arrival 
in that country. Toward the latter end of his life his health 
was so much broken that his infirmities no longer permitted 
him to take part in the affairs or pleasures of this life, and he 
began to prepare himself, by a more strict observance of the 
precepts of the Catholic religion, for his final change, which he 
was confident was rapidly approaching. In his life he had 
never been irreligious. His writings are more serious than 
would have been expected from the vivacity of his disposition 
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in his early life, and his paintings are always marked by the 
purity and modesty of their subject and treatment; many, in- 
deed, being of a most religious nature. Though his person, tal- 
ents, and attainments would have given him every chance of 
success, especially under the example of a most libertine court 
in France, and a most designing one in Italy, it is well known 
that no man of his time was less given to intrigue. On the con- 
trary, in spite of the influences that surrounded him, his life 
was most exemplary. In the religious experience of his last 
days he speaks of no remorse for a life of vice and immorality, 
but he only mourns that he “had wronged both God and man 
by not making better use of his talents in advancing the arts 
and sciences.” 

The story is current that Leonardo died during a spasm, in 
the arms of the Emperor Francis, and it has been repeated in 
many of the best authorities. These writers could not have 
been aware that on the day when Leonardo died, May 2, 1519, 
at Cloux, near Amboise, by the records of the court, they were 
with the emperor at St. Germain en Laye; and further, that 
Melzi, Leonardo’s most intimate companion, who had accompa- 
nied him to France, carried the news to the emperor, who re- 
ceived it with the greatest manifestations of sorrow and regret, 
as only a few days previous he had left him feeling consider- 
ably better. Thus at the age of sixty-seven—not of seventy-five, 
as stated by some of his biographers—was closed the remark- 
able career of this most remarkable man. 

Were not the record of history too clear to admit of the least 
ground of doubt, we might question the statement made by 
Hallam, that Leonardo da Vinci was the greatest man in the 
fifteenth century. He inspired every branch of thought with 
new life and activity. He “first broke loose from the fetters of 
authority,” and prepared the way for the incoming of modern 
philosophy and science. Art owes still more to him. He was 
thirty years the senior of Michael Angelo. And there is no 
question that from viewing Leonardo’s works, that great artist 
incorporated much of the breadth of view and grandeur of de- 
sign that so especially distinguish his works. When Leonardo 
was in the zenith of his fame and power, Raphael visited Flor- 
ence, and after studying carefully his cartoons, he adopted the 
easy grace of his style and the harmony of his composition, in 
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exchange for the hard and stiff style of Perugino, from whom 
he had received his instruction. Though both of these were 
greater artists in the number and extent of their works, Leo- 
nardo was the greatest man, and they owed much of what they 
did achieve to the inspiration they received from viewing his 
works. 

It would seem that the eminence Leonardo attained in any 
one of the many departments in which he was so distinguished 
would have been sufficient to establish a most enviable reputa- 
tion, and that to be the forerunner of the institution of a new 
school of philosophy and art would be sufficient honor of itself, 
even though history gave us nothing but the memory of his 
name. That he did not accomplish more was owing to the in- 
terruptions of his work by the incessant turmoils of the Italian 
states. During the short intervals of peace he was busily em- 
ployed in conducting nearly every work of public improvement 
of the state in which he lived. Venturi expresses the opinion 
that in his undeciphered writings there are treasures of thought 
as valuable as those that—taken quite at random from his works 
—lhave so much surprised us. Leonardo frequently mentioned 
to Melzi his intention of collating the scattered notes, memo- 
randa, and apothegms that he had recorded upon different 
branches of philosophy, science, and art, into systematic treat- 
ises, but this he was unavoidably prevented from doing. 

His treatise on painting has passed through several editions 
in Italy, France, and England. The last one in England was 
published in 1856. It is very rare. The book is written in 
apothegms, probably in the form in which they were given to 
the students in the academy at Milan. Its style is clear, terse, 
and expressive. The instruction is discriminating, and even in 
the present day profitable to the practical artist. It is worthy 
of a place in the library of every man of taste, and it is to be 
regretted that we have no American edition of it. 

Of Leonardo’s paintings seventy or eighty principal pieces 
are known to have been executed. Comparatively few of these 
are known to exist at the present day. Of the large number 
of minor pieces it is quite uncertain how many were painted by 
his followers, or only received their finishing touches from his 
hands. Inthe Bryan Gallery in this city are two heads claimed 
to be by him. One is a picture of St. John, the other is named 
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(with little evident authority) St. John weeping. The last was 
probably by one of Leonardo’s imitators. In the Aspinwall 
Gallery is a painting of our Saviour, claimed to be genuine, 
and a painting of a lady, executed in his style, if not by his 
hand. Mr. Jarvis, who has collected the Gallery of the Fine 
Arts with so much labor and expense, has a Madonna by Leo- 
nardo, the most valuable piece in his collection. 

Da Vinci left fourteen folio volumes of drawings with notes 
attached. Contrary to the express terms of his will, they were 
scattered soon after his death, and one found its way to En- 
gland. 

Bartolozzi, Historical Engraver to the Crown, engraved 
a large number of these drawings in 1794-1806. The subjects 
are very miscellaneous, including portraits, single figures, car- 
icatures, tilting horses and other animals, botany, optics, per- 
spective, gunnery, hydraulics, mechanics, and a great variety of 
spirited anatomical studies. Many of the elegant heads were 
drawn with red and black chalks on red and blue paper, others 
executed with a metal point on tinted paper; a few are washed 
and then whitened with chalk, and many are on common paper, 
drawn with pen and ink. The chief attraction of this volume, 
however, is the profile copy of Da Vinci’s head, drawn by him- 
self. It is one of the most perfect and symmetrical heads that 
art has recorded, and indicates the high endowments of his 
mind. <A copy of this volume of engravings is one of the most 
interesting works in the Astor library. 

To claim that Leonardo possessed no faults would be saying 
that he was more than human. He was keenly sensitive to dis- 
honorable treatment, and could not submit to neglect or indig- 
nity even from so high a functionary as the Pope. He was also 
inclined at times to be empirical, and to this undoubtedly is owing 
the destruction of some of his paintings. That some of his proj- 
ects were too grand to be executed in those turbulent times 
is rather a compliment than otherwise to the breadth and scope 
of his views. But when we consider his versatile genius, and 
the perfection to which he carried everything he undertook, we 
may say again that “ we cannot apply to him the tests of ordi- 
nary genius,” and that “he was without doubt the greatest 
man in the fifteenth century.” 

Fourts Srrizs, Vou. XII.—37 
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Arr. I1.—IS THE MODERN CAMP-MEETING A 
FAILURE? 


THE strongest advocate of the modern camp-meeting would 
hardly appeal to any explicit scriptural command, or to any 
exact scriptural example, in support of his preference. A regu- 
larly attested biblical paternity that institution can never claim. 
The “tented grove,” with its wealth of memories, so dear and 
sacred to the hearts of thousands, is nowhere mentioned in the 
word of God. It had no existence until centuries after the last 
book of inspiration had enriched the world. Its very origin 
was providential if not fortuitous, and its subsequent recog- 
nition as a religious instrumentality has wholly resulted from 
its supposed efficiency in this respect. 

But in this concession we by no means include the whole 
question of Scriptural precedent. The essential features of the 
modern institution find a strong parallel in the ancient “ Feast 
of Tabernacles,” as described in the twenty-third chapter of 
Leviticus, and in the eighth of Nehemiah. This will be recog- 
nized as a solemn religious festival, divinely appointed in the 
time of Moses, to commemorate the goodness of God in the de- 
liverance of the Israelites from Egypt, and in their miraculous 
preservation during their sad and weary wanderings. Its 
character, therefore, was purely religious, and its sole object 
the promotion of a deeper piety in the hearts of the people. 
By express command seven days were set apart, and to each 
was definitely assigned its appropriate duty. For publie min- 
istrations, the people assembled in the open air, but lodged in 
tents, or “booths,” hastily erected for the purpose. The law 
of God was daily read to the congregation by an authorized 
interpreter, or “scribe,” whose office bore a close analogy to that 
of the modern preacher. A glimpse of the manner in which 
this duty was performed is afforded in a passage not imme- 
diately relating to the solemnity in question. “So they read 
in the book, in the law of God, distinctly, and gave the sense, 
and caused them to understand the reading.” That a thorough 
analysis or exposition of the text accompanied the reading is, 
according to Dr. Clarke, implied in the original. The effect 
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was very impressive and striking. “For all the people wept 
when they heard the words of the law.” And even when the 
preliminary ascription of praise was rendered, by the officiating 
scribe, to “the Lord, the great God,” “all the people answered 
Amen, amen, with lifting up their hands, and they bowed their 
heads, and worshiped the Lord with their faces to the 
ground.” 

We now ask if every essential particular to which we have al- 
luded is not effectually reproduced in the modern camp-meeting ? 
Now, as then, several days are set apart, and especially de- 
voted to the solemnities of the occasion. Tents or booths take 
the place of ordinary abodes, and, so far as practicable, all “ser- 
vile work” is suspended. From the “ pulpit of wood,” the law 
of God is read to the gathered multitude, the same glorious 
word of duty and of promise, yet with priceless accessions to 
the volume of the ancient record. The “thunders of Sinai” 
are re-echoed in the living voice that is lifted up “like a trum- 
pet ” to “show the people their transgressions and the house 
of Jacob their sins.” And from Calvary’s sacred summit now 
resounds that inspiring evangel of peace and redemption, for 
which the longing ear of king and of prophet vainly listened. 
No wonder if the great truth of all time, which to the ancient 
worshiper lay vailed amid the mystic draperies of prophecy, 
now thrills the hearts of the people, while with the same re- 
sponses that then broke the silence of attention, and with kin- 
dred tears of penitence or of hope, thousands bend the knee 
and worship. 

That no great national event is commemorated in these 
annual gatherings, has little to do with the analogy we have 
demonstrated. Their salient characteristic is their religious 
element. The promotion of a more deep and general piety is 
their only intention. To familiarize the people with the word 
of God, to inspire a readier obedience to his will, and to con- 
firm the faith, and quicken the life of the Church, is the golden 
principle, without which both they and their famous Jewish 
prototype would have been only meaningless parades, Upon 
the most exalted basis, therefore, rests the parallel between the 
modern institution and its time-honored predecessor. 

But a direct precedent in the word of God is not indispens- 
able to our purpose. An essentially religious and scriptural 
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enterprise need not always claim afi exact original in the 
sacred volume. Its true character is determined by higher 
considerations. A practice that accords with the obvious 
spirit of revelation, that tends to the promotion of its sublime 
objects, and to the enforcement of its eternal truths, may be 
really more scriptural than a hundred others which are arbi- 
trarily founded upon its mere letter. This is pre-eminently 
true of the Sabbath-school, the religious press, and several 
minor auxiliaries of Christian effort of which neither patriarch 
nor apostle ever dreamed. Though unfortified by a shadow of 
scriptural precedent, very few will question their close agree- 
ment with the exalted principles and purposes of inspiration. 

That the modern camp-meeting is fully entitled to the latter 
distinction will, we think, be apparent from the following con- 
siderations : 

1. Jt affords unparalleled facilities for the dissemination of 
religious truth. It attracts a larger assemblage of people than 
any other form of Christian effort, and a more extended variety 
of characters and conditions is represented. Every camp- 
ground is regularly thronged with irreligious persons, a large 
proportion of whom never think of entering a house of worship, 
nor of opening a religious publication. And it is very prob- 
able that the motives which in the present case induce their 
attendance, may fail to bear a very searching inquiry. These 
will naturally be characteristic of the individuals composing 
the assembly. The laborer may seek only a healthful and agree- 
able respite from his toil. The idle and the trifling may an- 
ticipate only a more easy and speedy flight of the dragging 
hours. A prurient and vulgar curiosity may foresee a brief 
gratification in the varied appearance and movements of so 
motley a multitude. A discontented spirit may crave the 
transient stimulus afforded in a temporary change of scene and 
of experience. And the dissolute and the vicious may discern 
in the consecrated grove only a hotbed of crazy fanaticism, 
and a favorable opening for rampant rowdyism, while only a 
small miniority may be influenced by any serious thought of 
spiritual benefit. But in the very assemblage thus secured an 
incalculable advantage is afforded to the cause of religion, for 
hundreds then listen to the word of God whom otherwise no 
persuasion could have beguiled within the sound of its echoes. 
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And, from the nature of the case, this condition of things is 
very likely to be permanent. Their infrequency and the brief 
duration of these gatherings, the varied and spirited proceed- 
ings and other striking features, whereby they are widely dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary modes of worship, naturally tend 
to perpetuate the public interest in their recurrence. And to 
these important considerations may be added the confirming 
testimony of a single fact. Two railroad companies in New 
England have, within a very few years, voluntarily offered large 
sums to secure the location of camp-grounds conveniently near 
their respective lines. And this liberality in neither case re- 
sulted from any professed sympathy for the religious objects 
contemplated, but from the expectation of pecuniary profit in 
transporting at half the usual rates the thousands who would 
probably crowd their trains. And in the autumn of 1860, 
when, only about three weeks before the time of meeting, an in- 
cendiary fire upon one of these encampments destroyed the 
“ preacher’s house,” with many hundred dollars’ worth of tent 
covers and other property, a handsome proportion of the loss 
was promptly made up by the company more immediately in- 
terested. 

2. It affords a more complete exemption than any other spirtt- 
ual auwiliary from the ordinary impediments to Christian 
effort. The pressure of domestic cares, the exciting details of 
business, and kindred causes, often paralyze the most energetic 
of the means commonly employed. Byalarge majority of even re- 
spectable church-goers, the lessons and the impressions of one 
Sabbath are wholly forgotten before the dawning of another. 
Ample congregations may throng the temple, bold and im- 
pressive eloquence may enforce the truths of inspiration, 
thoughtful countenances and moistened eyes may attest an 
honest conviction of duty, and even the soft and muffled tread 
of retiring feet may indicate the solemn reflections which the 
sacred utterances of the hour have awakened. But how soon 
does the cold and unsympathizing atmosphere of the outer 
world chill this generous warmth of emotion. How powerfully 
rushes in the swelling tide of secular influence to drown these 
hallowed impressions. And when at the Sabbath’s end the 
whole world throbs again with the mighty pulsations of its re- 
newed activity, the sad result is hourly accelerated until not 
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even the theme of discourse, nor the scriptural sentiment that 
inspired it, is remembered. From this cause, beyond a doubt, 
hundreds of the really thoughtful and half-penitent are per- 
manently lost to the Church. 

Now the camp-meeting resolutely confronts, and approxi- 
mately neutralizes this stubborn evil. The quiet forest is un- 
disturbed by the noise of labor. No secular enterprise can in- 
vade its hallowed precincts. The cares of life are divorced, and 
even the thoughts of home and the recollection of its attractive 
pleasures measurably yield to the consideration of mightier in- 
terests. Every day becomes a Sabbath, the grove itself a con- 
secrated temple. Each morning is weleomed with the voice of 
prayer and of song, repeated and resounding from tent to tent, 
until the last slumberer is awakened. To prayer succeeds the 
public discourse, appendiced by a glowing “ exhortation ” or two, 
which the thrilling inspiration of the scene often clothes with a 
wonderful power; inquirers are summoned to the altar amid 
the blended chorus of a thousand voices, and heaven is again 
besieged with the mighty eloquence of prayer. At the conclu- 
sion of these solemnities each tent-company resolves itself into 
a praying circle ; the sacred importunity is renewed, fervent ori- 
sons break the silence, and for another hour the sylvan temple 
is vocal with their resounding echoes. And this succession of 
impressive religious rites, twice or thrice repeated, fills the 
measure of each day, public discourses alternating with public 
and social prayer, exhortation, and singing, until the very air 
seems laden with the devout and fragrant breathings. And 
during the regular intervals of worship, when the multitudes are 
mainly dispersed in pursuit of recreation or refreshments, dense 
crowds are often, without any special appointment, attracted 
to some particular tent, where scenes of the most absorbing in- 
terest are in progress. Some unusual exhibition of divine 
power may have occurred. Perchance a heardened heart has 
yielded to the accumulated force of its convictions, and now 
groans beneath its oppressive burden ; or another, less obdurate, 
has wearied of the cold, penumbral light of a half-religious life, 
and longs for the cloudless radiance of an assured and glorious 
hope. Then mercy is unitedly invoked with all the energy of 
the most fervid and sympathetic pleadings. Perhaps a long- 
struggling and tearful penitent has found peace in Christ. A 
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faithless and recreant soul may have unexpectedly renewed its 
solemn covenant. A brighter phase of Christian experience 
may have recently crowned the yearnings of some laborious 
and vigilant disciple. Then the whole auditory is electrified 
with irrepressible joy and exultation. Or very likely these 
possibilities may all have been emphatically demonstrated, and 
a half-score or more are simultaneously exhibiting the varied 
and thrilling indications of a remarkable spiritual baptism. 
Then with the voice of prayerful entreaty is blended the in- 
spiring shout of triumph, and the forest rings again with 
sacred peans and halleluiahs. 

3. It employs a more extended variety of ministerial talent 
than any other mode of religious effort. The rule of rotation 
is followed, as in the modern lecture-course and the political 
canvass. Except in an occasional off-hand exhortation, no 
speaker, of however brilliant talents and widely extended repu- 
tation, ever expects to address the people more than once dur- 
ing the same meeting. A constant “change of programme ” 
sharpens the interest of the multitude, the familiar themes of the 
Gospel are clothed with a freshness and a novelty that would 
be impossible in the repeated efforts of the same person, and 
hundreds are thus attracted to the encampment, and persuaded 
to remain for days amid its hallowed and powerful influences. 

This, we contend, is only the legitimate recognition by the 
Church of an inevitable necessity. The public soon wearies 
of the unvarying reiteration of even the most important truths. 
The ministrations of the ablest preachers measurably lose their 
attractiveness, not less than their awakening power, according 
as their style becomes familiar to the people. Habitual listeners 
may still pay their accustomed attention; competent judges 
of ministerial excellence may carefully weigh and approve; 
admiring friends may continue as formerly to extol and ap- 
plaud whatever is uttered. Yet in innumerable cases no en- 
couraging progress of the cause of religion is apparent, nor, 
indeed, any particular result from month to month beyond 
perhaps a generally favorable and moral impression. How 
many really learned and capable men have preached away 
two thirds of their audiences, and lulled the residue into chronie 
Sabbath slumbers, for want of the life and variety with which 
a more frequent succession of pastors would have invested the 
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same topics of discourse, and which would have speedily re- 
called the truant flocks. An extended revival of religion dur- 
ing a protracted term of ministerial service is of rare occurrence, 
unless, indeed, unusual effort is made, and the popular demand 
recognized by the procurement of ample assistance from the 
clergymen of the neighboring Churches. 

Now, without purposely encouraging, or even approving, this 
peculiarity of the public taste, the camp-meeting only professes 
to acknowledge the fact, and to meet the emergency thus 
created. If in the Christian scheme, as in all secular enterprises 
which strongly address the reason, the emotions, and the tastes 
of mankind, an enlivening variety is preferable to a tiresome 
monotony, it simply confesses the reality and acts accordingly. 
If an overshadowing and saving truth, forcibly uttered in the 
varying styles of a score of earnest speakers, will accomplish 
more than if twenty times repeated by the same person, it 
promptly secures the co-operation required to effect that ob- 
ject. It wholly repudiates the denunciatory bitterness that 
sanctimoniously belabors and backbites a community for stay- 
ing at home to escape the overpowering narcotic of interminable 
and sleepy homilies. It wastes neither words nor moments in 
idly sighing and whimpering over the deserted benches of an 
empty sanctuary, but endeavors, through the potent magic of 
an attractive pulpit, to correct the lamentable “depravity ” of 
the people by first filling the courts of God with interested and 
eager listeners. 

Both the natural tendency and the actual results of the 
energetic measures we have described, and of the striking scenes 
they so frequently occasion, signiticantly vindicate our position. 
An honest conviction of duty, a half-matured purpose, or a 
fully confessed intention, is not left to vanish with the occasion 
that inspired it. The rapid recurrence of religious solemnities, 
adroitly varied to enhance their interest, secures the continued 
presence of the inquirer. The earnest presentation of the most 
sacred truths, and the unceasing repetition of Christian senti- 
ments, in every sermon, prayer, exhortation, and song, mature 
and intensify the nascent impression, while the earnest co-oper- 
ation of sympathizing friends adds hourly vigor and vitality to 
the trembling hope. To these hallowed instrumentalities is 
the Church indebted for no small degree of its numerical pros- 
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perity. Many a faithful disciple has reflected upon public sta- 
tion and upon private the unclouded radiance of the cross, 
whose spiritual life kindled into a blessed reality amid the stir- 
ring scenes of the camp-meeting. Thousands will to the end of 
a faithful career remember and recount, with the deepest emo- 
tion, the impressive history of their second birth, when God, in 
the hallowed sanctuary of the forest, gave peace to their souls. 
Rev. H. Vincent, the historian of the “ Martha’s Vineyard Camp- 
meeting,” says that the number converted at the “ Wesleyan 
Grove” alone “may with safety be put down at eleven hund- 
red and fifty, an annual average of fifty.” The same writer 
truthfully adds: “Then there are other gracious results, the 
many hundreds, nay, thousands, awakened, many of whom are 
subsequently regenerated, and the yet other hundreds who are 
either reclaimed from a backslidden state, quickened, or fully 
consecrated.” 

By the operation of the causes already described, the hap- 
piest effects are, as indicated in the final clause of the foregoing 
quotation, produced in the Church itself. To professing Chris- 
tians the recurrence of the camp-meeting almost invariably 
brings a large accession of spiritual strength. Opulent gifts of 
divine grace await the consistent and faithful worshiper, who 
leaves home glowing with a vigorous and genial piety. The 
sacred zeal that resolutely withstands the daily pressure of un- 
hallowed influences, will as certainly acquire renewed intensity 
in an atmosphere whose baneful ingredients are thoroughly 
eliminated, as the familiar chemical agent, phosphorus, that 
readily burns under water, will flash into intolerable brillianey 
when encouraged by a powerful supporter of combustion. To 
drooping and languishing graces an efficient stimulus is like- 
wise afforded. A declining faith has in this way often re- 
ceived an impulse which other agencies had wholly failed to 
communicate, and whose effect has remained visible during 
the residue of a protracted life. Let the members of a Church 
enter the grove as cold as icebergs, and if the stirring scenes 
we have recounted do not before the week’s end thrill their 
hearts with the quickened pulsations of a holier being, there 
will be sad reason to consider them beyond the hope of re- 
covery. While a spark of Christian vitality remains, it is 
hardly possible to escape the awakening influence of these im- 
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pressive and energetic proceedings. Did no other reason ap- 
pear, this well-assured benefit accruing to the Churches from 
the spiritual auxiliary in question, would afford a strong plea 
in favor of its perpetual continuance. 

The foregoing considerations embrace all the positive testi- 
mony we deem essential to our purpose. Founded, as they are, 
upon well-attested facts of the highest importance, we are un- 
able to see how any legitimate argument can ever diminish 
their foree. We even incline to the belief that the honest op- 
ponents of the camp-meeting have seldom invaded the grounds 
upon which we have sought to establish our position. They 
have rather employed the cheap resource of second-rate and 
sophistical objections, either from indifference to the exalted 
purposes contemplated, or from inability to appreciate their 
importance. Upon such weapons have they chiefly relied to 
bring into disrepute an impressive religious solemnity, which 
has survived the test of many decades, and whose very name, 
to thousands of the faithful children of God, is enriched with 
the most tender and blessed memories. 

The camp-meeting has been frequently and unsparingly as- 
sailed as inconsistent with the solemn dignity of religion, and 
therefore as an actual impediment to its progress. This objection 
mainly arises from the highly exciting character that is com- 
monly ascribed to its proceedings. Yet upon this very ground 
we strenuously defend the institution. Such is precisely the 
element of power by which a large share of mankind is most 
thoroughly and speedily affected. To urge the necessity of a 
calm, businesslike consideration of religion is highly proper, 
just so far as the desired result can be thus effected. The 
habitually serious and half-religious, whose daily lives attest an 
unswerving fidelity to Christian principles, may, without the 
necessity of an overwhelming conviction, deliberately yield to a 
“sober sense” of duty. There are many who commence a holy 
life with scarcely more than an intellectual perception of its 
importance, which gradually deepens into a true and consist- 
ent, but entirely undemonstrative faith. They as coolly under- 
take the great enterprise as they would negotiate a loan, or 
buy a house, or begin a journey. The children of godly 
parents, the sons and daughters of prayer, whose very existence 
from its earliest breath has been sanctified by a hallowed cul- 
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ture, are often won with hardly an effort to the arms of 
Christ. There are also those of strong natural affection, and 
of a mild and amiable spirit, who will heed the gentlest beckon- 
ing of the hand that points them to a loving Saviour; and 
many victims of sorrow and bereavement may in the hour of 
their calamity calmly kiss the chastening rod that smites them. 
Thus far the principle of cool and unexciting effort is correct, 
and the more energetic and awakening measures are as un- 
necessary as to put a garrison to the sword that without re- 
sistance has unconditionally surrendered. Yet how small a 
proportion of even habitual church-goers are influenced by any 
such method. The preacher who merely urges the general 
obligation of love, gratitude, and obedience to God, would be 
unable, during a patriarchal lifetime, to build up a Church of 
steadfast and laborious worshipers. The vast majority who 
heard his doctrines would remain wholly unmoved, and the 
heavy sleep of sin be only deepened as down the perilous 
stream of worldly interest and pleasure they drifted. If, there- 
fore, they are to be saved by religious effort they must be 
awakened by it; and if one method fails another must follow, 
more powerful and startling than the first. If unimpassioned 
and formal declarations of duty be insufficient to command 
obedience, if the love of Christ constrain not, and the goodness 
of God leadeth not to repentance, then by the terrors of the 
law must men be persuaded. And the simple verbal utterance 
of the sternest penal sanctions, though a thousand times re- 
peated, is not enough. The awful importance of the theme 
should be fully reflected in the manner of the speaker. The 
fire of his soul should be revealed in the flash of his eye. The 
solemn notes of warning should be re-echoed as with the blast 
of a trumpet, and every gesture and movement should add 
impressive power to the words that proclaim the fearful des- 
tiny of the impenitent soul. What wonder if the sinner just 
awakened to his indescribable peril is “excited” with over- 
whelming consternation and fear as he contemplates it? What 
wonder if the force of an irresistible conviction, and of the un- 
utterable agony it begets, overcomes his frigid propriety, and 
wrings from his lips loud cries for mercy? This is only the 
appropriate result of a purely scriptural proceeding, expressly 
intended to alarm and arouse him into thoughtfulness, and of 
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which a most impressive parallel is found in the sacred annals 
of the day of Pentecost. 

Now it is the peculiar power of effecting this result that 
renders the camp-meeting the very Waterloo of religious bat- 
tle-grounds. As we have fully shown, a strong and stubborn 
foe, which can seldom be otherwise drawn into conflict, is there 
successfully challenged to a decisive encounter. There the 
practiced veterans in sin, that disdain the ordinary fields of 
spiritual combat, gird on their armor and haughtily defy the 
armies of Israel. Blank cartridges can never reduce them to 
submission. They can only be humbled and compelled to 
surrender by the heaviest artillery known to sacred warfare. 
And no wonder if its terrible and raking fire be acknowledged 
by the deafening groans of the wounded, and by the victor’s 
song and the shout of triumph. These are the infallible signs 
that proclaim the fierceness of the contest, and the inspiring 
glory of its sublime results. Those brilliant exemplars of apos- 
tolic zeal, whose highest conception of ministerial fidelity is 
realized in the quarterly installments of a comfortable salary, 
with a comfortable prospect of its indefinite continuance, may 
be expected to decry the “undignified excitement” of the 
camp-meeting, but not they who daily groan beneath the 
crushing burdens of their sacred vocation. 

But in another and a more definite aspect the same objection 
is renewed. The concentrated and mighty influences we have 
described are supposed to occasion a vast preponderance of 
spurious conversions. Many persons, we are told, temporarily 
yield to the overpowering pressure, and make a religious pro- 
fession, while yet uninfluenced by any sound religious prin- 
ciple, thus crowding the Church with a mass of worthless rub- 
bish, as a river bank is often piled with the cumbrous driftwood 
of a spring freshet. But such reasoning, if correct, proves too 
much. It is equally valid against every form of religious 
aggression, if we except the painful drudgery of grinding out 
to order, and monotonously rehearsing, a weekly quota of 
dreary platitudes without ever awakening a sinner or enforc- 
ing a vital truth. It crushes the temperance cause with its 
sacred trophies and its glorious triumphs, so largely won by 
the unsparing use of the very measures in question. It de- 
demolishes the “ Washingtonian ” movement, the real pente- 
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cost of the great reform, for of the multiplied thousands of in- 
ebriates who then flocked to the standard of sobriety a vast 
number, possibly a majority, returned to their cups as soon as 
the unparalleled enthusiasm of that eventful period, and the 
mighty agencies that inspired it, had ceased. And it brings 
into similar contempt all moral enterprises whereof impassioned 
eloquence, glowing appeals, and other exciting and energetic 
efforts are prominent auxiliaries. 

But the argument itself is ridiculously lame and imperti- 
nent. The truth is, both spiritual and moral apostasies are 
sure to follow all active reformatory labors, and are natu- 
rally more or less numerous, according to the number 
awakened. Yet the particular agencies whereby such reforms 
are promoted are not responsible for these subsequent defec- 
tions. No one would think of charging the future revelings 
into which the rescued inebriate may plunge to the fiery elo- 
quence that melted his heart and warned him of his peril. It 
is equally unjust and absurd to condemn a religious instru- 
mentality for the relapses that may afterward partially dim the 
glory of its achievements. Least of all is the camp-meeting 
liable to this objection. It never attempts the mature develop- 
ment of a Christian character, and never professes any such 
intention. This is hopelessly forbidden by the brevity of its 
sessions. It is able only to arouse the spiritual slumberer to 
his danger, and to give him a vigorous and seasonable start in 
the path of safety. It invites within its sylvan precincts the 
promiscuous gathering of all classes, and with the fervent utter- 
ance of the most simple and salient truths of the Gospel awaits 
the divine impulse that shall force the citadel and compel the 
surrender of the enemy. The strong appeals that especially 
address the fears of the sinner are only preliminary to the 
final appeal to his reason, upon which all hope of his redemp- 
tion must depend. Knowing the terrors of the Lord, it simply 
persuades men; nothing more. It sounds no false alarm, raises 
no unscriptural issue, practices no deception. It plainly de- 
clares the vital doctrines of Christ, but counts no converts any 
further than those doctrines are cordially and openly accepted. 
To whatever extent this is accomplished its appropriate work is 
ended. It has no more control over the future spiritual wel- 
fare of those who through its influence are awakened, than a 
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physician over the subsequent health of the patient whom he has 
cured and then dismissed with suitable injunctions of care and 
prudence. And the same is true whether the ratio of relapses 
to the number retained be as one to a thousand or as a thou- 
sand to one. The successful maintenance of Christian integrity 
amid the unforeseen and trying realities of succeeding years, de- 
pends upon other contingencies than the events of a single week. 

As to the momentous evil imposed upon the Church by the 
alleged influx of unworthy members, important testimony may 
be reasonably sought in the usages and the experience of the 
denomination most likely to be thus afflicted. By the whole- 
some rule of probation no person can ever be directly 
received into its full fellowship. Every candidate for admis- 
sion remains “on trial” until the expiration of at least six 
months, during which a consistent observance of religious duty 
is inflexibly required. As a further condition of acceptance, 
the ordinance of baptism is administered to those who have 
not already received it, with the solemn obligation forever to 
renounce the world and its pleasures, to be strictly governed 
by the doctrines of Christ, and to yield a cheerful compliance 
to the rules and usages of the Church. In case of failure in 
any of these particulars the name of the delinquent, after 
patient and affectionate remonstrance, is quietly erased from 
the record, and the tedious and disturbing process of formal 
charges, trial, and expulsion wholly avoided. By the prudent 
enforcement of this rule both the purity and the peace of the 
Church are secure, though nine out of ten be thus exscinded 
during the lapse of the allotted period. A denomination un- 
provided and unacquainted with so convenient an outlet for 
the noiseless riddance of its worthless rubbish, may naturally 
enough question the expediency of a religious movement that 
undeniably tends to gather in some crude and imperfect ma- 
terial. Very possibly occasional evil might result from the 
full and immediate acceptance, on a mere “confession of faith,” 
of every candidate for membership. But, that any rational 
being, after a six months’ opportunity for solemn and prayerful 
reflection, should blindly assume the most fearful obligations, 
and still remain the pitiable dupe of a by-gone excitement, 
which at the worst could hardly have lasted a fortnight, sur- 
passes any ordinary stretch of human credulity. The very as- 
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sumption is monstrous. At all events, that numerous branch 
of the Christian connection most clearly entitled to resent the 
supposed injury is to this hour the most happily unaware of 
its reality. And there is a valuable significance in the ad- 
ditional fact, that whenever the faithful co-operation of a zealous 
and united Church is afforded to these inexperienced and halt- 
ing disciples, very few of them forfeit their religious character 
during their probationary period. In the absence of this un- 
tiring culture the majority will backslide, whether awakened 
by one instrumentality or by another. To that heedless indiffer- 
ence to their welfare so often exhibited by their “ Christian 
friends,” aided by the weakness and variableness of their own 
purposes, the fury of their unsubdued passions, and the power- 
ful temptations that assail their integrity, thousands of fatal 
relapses are justly chargeable. But to ascribe the sad results 
to the agency that originally awakened them from sin is an 
unparalleled absurdity. 

To what extent the sister branches of the “household of 
faith ” consider themselves endangered by the liability in ques- 
tion, is implied in their accommodating readiness to receive 
into fellowship as many converts of the camp-meeting as may 
happen to covet that enviable distinction. Not only is their 
widest door opened, and their blandest welcome extended 
whenever such an alliance is voluntarily sought, but the utmost 
energy of proselyting practice is in many localities employed 
to effect the same object. But these providential opportuni- 
ties for the easy replenishment of their own ranks may pos- 
sibly change the moral aspect of the question, for, beyond the 
simple utterance of the appropriate Shibboleths, no distinctive 
nor extraordinary conditions are in such cases imposed. For 
a purpose so exalted no discrimination may seem necessary 
touching the most fitting scene of a spiritual birth, whether it 
be a consecrated forest or a “temple made with hands.” The 
practice of acquiring substance by coolly appropriating the 
scattered trophies of a battle-field may be honorable or other- 
wise, according to the purity of the moral sentiment which de- 
cides the question; yet to despise the scene of conflict, and the 
valor that won the spoils, seems hardly compatible with an 
exalted modesty. The Christian organization thus aggrieved 
can, however, afford to be placable. It derives a partial com- 
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pensation from this very cause. By the notorious fact just in- 
dicated, it is undoubtedly spared the painful necessity of many 
probationary excisions, for the majority of those who are weak 
enough to yield to the motives commonly urged, and to trans- 
fer their relationship to another Church, usually reflect only a 
dubious luster upon their new alliance, and would soon have 
required the cashiering process had they simply remained upon 
the trial-list. Thanks to the timely co-operation that so often 
saves this trouble, the frightful bugbear of “spurious conver- 
sions” was long since thoroughly divested of its horrors. 

But we are met with the further assumption that the camp- 
meeting has already survived its usefulness, as evinced by its 
meager and diminishing spiritual harvests. Now, the precise 
ratio of its present success to its glorious achievements in the 
past we are unable to state, and have no available means of 
ascertaining. Yet we have positive knowledge that it is by no 
means barren of marked and hopeful results. In the aggre- 
gate large numbers are undeniably converted through its in- 
strumentality every year. It is also true that in many a 
Church, whose tent-company had perhaps returned without a 
single trophy from the battle-ground, a powerful revival has, 
through apparently the same influence, been enkindled. Still, 
not knowing the precise value of a human soul, nor how many 
conversions are essential to a successful religious effort, our de- 
fense of the camp-meeting, upon the ground of its positive and 
immediate fruits, may fail to satisfy those who in this respect 
are better informed. 

But whatever the fact, we sternly protest against the unfair 
and illogical reasoning which underlies the foregoing objec- 
tion. The practical efficiency of a religious enterprise can 
never be fully estimated from its direct results. There is a 
great variety of disturbing influences, that may seriously mod- 
ify the particular event of such a movement without affecting 
its general. tendency. Many Churches have for years together 
remained unblest with a single conversion. Many important 
stations in the great missionary field have at times seemed to 
be dragging out, at enormous cost, a miserable and _profitless 
existence. Similar apparent failures have also temporarily 
embarrassed every department of the Christian enterprise. 
According to the test of visible and immediate effect, the 
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preaching of Christ and of his apostles, though otten product- 
ive of extraordinary and miraculous demonstrations, was to a 
disheartening extent unsuccessful. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that the camp-meeting, with even its powerful appliances 
for imposing and vigorous action, is subject to the same unde- 
sirable contingencies; and if its inutility be proved by a pres- 
ent lack of direct numerical increase, the argument is equally 
valid against every other mode of religious effort. The actual 
number of conversions, as counted up at the close of each annual 
session, is not without a certain importance as a partial indica- 
tion of success, yet it is by no means a decisive consideration, 
The mere question of present or of prospective triumph is 
always subordinate to the faithful discharge of a sacred obliga- 
tion. To disseminate the principles of religion to the utmost 
attainable extent, to reach with its divine utterances the ears of 
the greatest possible number, is the first duty of the Christian 
Chureh. Exactly to the point was the celebrated reply of the 
Duke of Wellington to the clergyman who had inquired if he 
thought the Gospel would be likely to benefit the natives of 
India. “That, sir, is none of your business. How reads your 
commission ¢ Go, preach the Gospel to every creature.” The 
overshadowing idea of evangelical effort is to proclaim the truth 
boldly, intelligibly, powerfully; to afford to every human being 
within its widest range both the motive and the opportunity 
for a holy life, and to leave the issue with God. It is a dreary 
exhibition of scriptural fidelity to respect this solemn vocation 
only so far as the path of obedience is lighted with the pros- 
pect of definite and speedy results, but sublimely heroic to 
obey the command of God implicitly, “ whether men will hear 
or forbear,” and to trust him for the result, though the very 
heavens be black with disheartening omens. 

According, therefore, to the spirit of the great commission, the 
question of utility is, we think, chiefly determined by the number 
that can be induced to hear the Gospel. The more numerous 
the audience the more successful the discharge of duty, whether 
a single conversion reward the effort or not. And if in this 
respect better facilities are presented in assemblages varying in 
number from eight hundred to ten thousand, of whom a large 
proportion never so much as enter a house of worship, than in 
the ordinary congregations of customary church-goers, then the 
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camp-meeting is clearly entitled to such pre-eminence, and has 
not outlived its exalted utility. 

But this mode of religious worship is also opposed by reason 
of the heavy expense commonly thought necessary to maintain 
it. We again confess our embarrassment in never having 
learned the pecuntary valuation of human souls, or of the instru- 
mentalities best calculated to effect their regeneration. It has, 
however, been our life-long impression that the scriptural duty of 
earnest and universal reformatory efforts necessarily implies the 
use of the requisite material means. And we are also remind- 
ed that the divine proprietorship of the “ world and the fullness 
thereof” is authoritatively asserted, and that a selfish monopoly 
of the pecuniary wealth which God has created is nowhere con- 
ceded to mankind. If, therefore, it be an unquestioned and 
sacred obligation to proclaim the Gospel to the greatest acces- 
sible number, without any regard to the immediate spiritual 
result, then every disciple is unconditionally bound to contrib- 
ute, “as God hath prospered him,” to the defrayment of the 
necessary expense. Of course, the same shrewdness and cau- 
tion are essential to prevent wasteful outlays as in any business 
transaction. Every dollar should be strictly and economically 
applied in such a way as seems best calculated to fulfill the 
spirit of the divine commission. But a miserly higgling over 
the pecuniary cost of obedience to duty, a weighing of religious 
effort and its fruits in the scales of financial calculation, is 
mean, contemptible, and wicked. 

The objection itself is, however, unsustained by the facts. 
The mere cost of /éving is not, upon an average, greater at the 
encampment than at home, and should, therefore, be left out of 
the reckoning. The expense of going and returning is by the 
standing usage of most railroad companies reduced to one half 
the customary fare. And where the places of meeting are not, 
according to the later practice, selected with particular refer- 
ence to the conveniences of travel, private conveyances may, by 
economical arrangements, be usually obtained at only a trifling 
advance upon this outlay. A small per centage may also in 
each case be added for the transportation of the necessary bag- 
gage, though this charge is often omitted by many companies. 
The cost of an ordinary tent, large enough to shelter fifty per- 
sons with safety and comfort, will not probably exceed one 
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hundred and fifty dollars, and with careful usage will last ten 
years. The average annual expense will therefore be to each 
occupant only thirty cents. A supply of straw, or of other 
suitable material for flooring and bedding, may require five 
dollars more, or ten cents a piece. The current expenses of 
the meeting, including lights, the hire of a few sheriffs or con- 
stables, the interest of the money expended in the purchase 
and care of the grounds, the digging of wells, the erection ot 
a “ preachers’ stand,” with ample seats for an audience, and 
other items of a similar character, will never upon an average 
exceed five hundred dollars a year, These are usually de- 
frayed by public collections, and estimating the number an- 
nually attending at only five thousand, the additional cost to 
each is also ten cents. It will therefore be seen that, aside 
from the traveling fare, the necessary expenditure during a 
session of ordinary length is, according to the foregoing esti- 
mates, just fifty cents for every person present! Yet so far 
within bounds are the calculations which form the basis of this 
reckoning, that in many cases one half the average sum we 
have stated, or even one fourth, would amply suffice for every 
contingency. And the whole outlay required in the prosecu- 
tion of an enterprise so rich in opportunities for efficient and 
successful Christian labor, as well as for healthful recreation, 
will bear no comparison with the necessary cost of an ordinary 
pleasure-trip, for an equal time and distance, to the usual places 
of popular resort. Yet very few object to an annual excursion, 
after the protracted toils that have exhausted the physical or 
the mental energies. When such a plan is arranged, the ex- 
pense is seldom allowed to interfere with its execution. There 
are hundreds of professing Christians who will readily spend 
twenty-five dollars at a watering-place, or at the White Mount- 
ains, or at some other center of fashionable concourse, and 
think nothing of the pecuniary sacrifice. But the plea of 
“economy” is very conveniently raised when the camp-meet- 
ing, with its generous proffer of enviable facilities for mental 
and physical invigoration and of incomparable spiritual refresh- 
ment, invites the same Christians, at only a nominal cost, to 
share the sacred burden of its toils and the perennial glory 
of its triumphs. But this narrow and niggardly spirit, so of- 
fensively conspicueus whenever the cause of Christ is the 
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claimant of only a trifling favor, will have its reward, though 
incurable by the withering rebukes it richly merits. 

There are also half a dozen other objections which are some- 
times alleged to the discredit of the enterprise in question. 
Yet if our positions touching the general utility of the camp- 
meeting be correct, any further refutation is unnecessary. 
That an occasional perversion of the original design occurs we 
admit. That violations of good order sometimes give offensive 
variety to the proceedings is undeniable. That, under the 
pressure of unwonted excitement or exhilaration, many foolish 
things may be said or done, is quite possible. That a week of 
tent-life has, by careless exposure, proved to now and then an 
individual a sadly memorable experience, is equally a matter 
of fact. And that, in particular instances, an entire meeting 
may, for one or for a dozen reasons, have seemed rather a fail- 
ure than a success, we readily confess the probability. Yet 
these facts prove no necessary defect in the institution itself, 
and are therefore entitled to no further consideration. 

There is, however, one glaring and growing abuse that mer- 
its a thorough exposure. In a single respect the utility of the 
camp-meeting is liable to serious detriment. Its later manage- 
ment often tends, we think, to popularize its proceedings, at 
the expense of their former solemnity and power. Certain 
features have, in some localities, been introduced, but slightly 
indicative of that rigorous separation from the engrossing ob- 
jects of life, whose necessity and advantage we have demon- 
strated. Many accessories of modern convenience and luxury 
have found recognition which, it is feared, only conspire to 
divert attention and to defeat the real objects of the gathering. 
Various trades and professions have, for several years, invited 
patronage within the consecrated area of at least one celebrated 
encampment. To our certain knowledge, book agents, news- 
boys, dentists, doctors, daguerrean artists, barbers, and, if we 
rightly remember, boot-blacks, have plied their several crafts 
within a stone’s throw of the preachers’ stand. We have even 
heard a venerable minister publicly announce the fact that a 
man was present at the meeting who desired “to pull teeth.” 
We have heard in a prayer-meeting, upon a Sabbath morning, 
a painfully silly and flippant harangue from a pretended con- 
vert, prefaced by the declaration that the speaker was a vender 
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of shoe-blacking. We think that at least twelve hundred peo- 
ple were present and heard this impertinent speech of the 
tricky and gabbling huckster. How many boxes of blacking 
his profession of piety enabled him to sell we are not prepared 
to state, but there is not a shadow of doubt that the rascal had 
expressly contrived the impudent trick for the occasion. We 
have also seen a man bustling about from tent so tent, thrust- 
ing into the faces of the occupants a printed notice promising 
speedy and gratuitous relief from the headache. Of course 
this was only a sharp device to advertise his nostrum, and to 
drive a brisk trade with the saints and the sinners whose aching 
noddles should invite the experiment. 

The erection of family tents is likewise becoming an estab- 
lished practice. At the encampment to which we refer there 
were, during the meeting of 1858, over two hundred of these 
structures. Their styles of convenience and of finish were 
varied, and sometimes highly attractive. They were common- 
ly divided, by a partition, into a front and a rear apartment ; 
the former being designed for a sitting, or reception room, and 
the latter for a dormitory. A carpeted floor frequently sup- 
planted the plebeian covering of straw; faultless couches with 
snowy counterpanes took the place of hard and uninviting pal- 
lets; comfortable chairs relieved the trunks, bags, and bundles 
of their inappropriate burdens; spring sofas laughed at the 
rough benches of the more primitive establishments ; conven- 
ient chests of drawers snugly inclosed the requisite changes of 
apparel; ample mirrors challenged unlimited self-admiration ; 
while tasteful draperies and other ornamental appliances in- 
vested with new beauties these fairy habitations of the mimic 
city. Indeed, we hardly know if aught was lacking that could 
minister to the personal ease and comfort of the tenants. 
Whatever the heart could reasonably wish was supplied, and 
thus the lodging-place of a single week in the forest often 
smiled with a tasteful elegance that ambitiously rivaled many 
a more pretentious and permanent structure. 

Now, so far as the question of mere convenience is regarded 
we have nothing to say. Upon this ground very few, we 
imagine, would object to the utmost amplitude of gratification. 
Yet these innovations impart to the encampment a business- 
like and worldly aspect, quite inconsistent with the solemn 
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quietude of an impressive and spiritual occasion. The very 
atmosphere is secularized. The sacred spell is broken. The 
attention of the multitude is distracted, and whatever effort is 
employed to concentrate it upon the overshadowing object of 
the convocation is measurably baffled. The public services 
are, for the same reason, largely neglected. The family tents 
are almost invariably occupied during worship by idle talkers 
and loungers, to whom an easy seat and an hour of gossip are 
more attractive than the sacred ministrations of religion. By 
careful investigation, more than five hundred persons have 
thus, at the same time, been found in small companies distrib- 
uted throughout the encampment. And this aggregate is 
largely swollen by an army of promenaders whom, in coolest 
contempt of the solemnities in progress, we have, every day in 
the week, seen traversing the grounds in all directions. 

It is very true that such proceedings are strictly forbidden 
by the rules of the meeting, as they are certainly a glaring out- 
rage upon the obvious proprieties of the occasion. Yet how 
shall these rules be enforced? The family tents are private 
property, and to all intents and purposes under the exclusive 
control of their respective owners. So long as these ill-timed 
and impertinent social gatherings are tolerated or invited by 
the proprietors and their families they will continue to recur, 
and a constant passing and repassing through every part of the 
encampment will be the inevitable result. Prohibitory regu- 
lations are wholly inoperative, though a hundred policemen 
should attempt their enforcement. This the managers 
thoroughly understand, and hence the reckless impunity with 
which a hallowed and effective religious institution is degraded 
to the vulgar level of a mammoth picnic. 

Granted, also, that to the trades and the traffic already 
mentioned restrictive rules similarly apply, and that during 
the hours of worship every form of secular employment is 
sternly prohibited. Suppose the scraping of the razor and the 
click of the tonsorial shears to be hushed ; that aching molars 
no longer acknowledge the unfascinating persuasion of the for- 
ceps; that the vender of gazettes, the polisher of boots, and 
the assuager of headaches, temporarily suspend their philan- 
thropic labors. What of it? Can the mischief already occa- 
sioned be corrected by the locking of a chest, or the dropping 
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of a curtain? The pernicious influence of these anomalous 
proceedings was permanently inaugurated the moment that a 
lax and time-serving policy permitted their shameless intrusion, 
and any other remedy than a rigorous expulsion of the detest- 
able nuisance will prove the merest child’s play. It is letting 
the dragon into the house, and then attempting to keep him 
quiet. The presence of the evil cause will affect the temper 
of the best meeting and preoceupy the minds of the worship- 
ers. Every one will painfully realize that the traditional 
sanctity of the place has been invaded and desecrated by im- 
pertinent traffickers; that its spiritual atmosphere has been 
tainted by the corrupt breath of sordid and selfish enterprise ; 
that the glorious prestige of past achievement is dispelled by 
the ignominy of present failure. 

Such management is certainly a burning disgrace to its 
abettors, and would in half a decade cover with permanent 
contempt the institution it so pitifully caricatures. But we are 
slow to believe the camp-meeting destined to so wretched an 
end. Its past character, as portrayed in the inspiring history 
of its triumphs, is too sacred for a blot so unseemly. And we 
are unwilling to admit any general or extensive prevalence of 
the evil we have exposed. We believe it to be confined to a 
very few localities, and, to insure its speedy extinction, it needs 
the same rigor of treatment as the pleuro-pneumonia, or any 
other contagious and fatal malady. Every secular enterprise 
should be as peremptorily banished from a place solemnly con- 
secrated to the worship of God as the “buyers and sellers ” 
were driven from the Jewish temple. No representative of any 
trade or pursuit (if we except the medical profession) should 
be allowed within hailing distance. The trafficker, of any de- 
scription, who shows his head upon the ground for the purpose 
of selling or hawking his wares, should be promptly arrested, 
and punished with the utmost severity of the law. Whatever 
supplies are required for the tents, as of straw, fuel, provisions, 
and the like, should be furnished by contract, at the lowest liv- 
ing profit, and always under the supervision of a competent ex- 
ecutive committee. The erection of family tents, except for 
the sole purpose of more extended sleeping accommodations, 
should be sternly prohibited. No one should be permitted, 
during divine service, to pass from one part of the encamp- 
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ment to another. All companies, assembled in any place or 
with any design whatsoever, should, within the hours of public 
worship, be dispersed, and no dallying on the part of those to 
whom is intrusted the maintenance of order should ever stim- 
ulate a single recusant to a second act of disobedience. 

One of the largest and most successful camp-meetings in 
New England is conducted precisely according to the plan we 
have indicated, and more unexceptionable decorum we never 
saw, in an assemblage of a hundred people, than uniformly char- 
acterizes its proceedings. We have there seen more than six 
thousand people so attentively listening to the same discourse 
that every word was distinctly heard by the remotest auditor. 
To attempt to walk the space within the circle of tents was to 
encounter a policeman within ten seconds, and an immediate 
halt and a respectful silence alone saved the arrest of the am- 
bulant party. It is not strange that the able and effective min- 
istrations there employed, assisted by the admirable regulations 
we have described, should be divinely acknowledged by many 
immediate conversions, and by the frequent inauguration of 
powerful and sweeping revivals. 

And the same policy ought to control every encampment, 
and might if every friend of the institution would promptly 
come to the reseue. If every minister would, once a year, 
make a timely appeal in its behalf to his congregation, urging 
its importance, exposing the errors and abuses that impede its 
progress, and suggesting whatever improvements may seem best 
adapted to modern requirements, the most beneficent results 
would speedily follow. Let the religious press take up the 
theme, and, disregarding the fearful contingency of losing a 
half-dozen subscribers, vigorously rebuke the evils in question, 
and the lapse of two years would not precede their general sup- 
pression. Thank God! the camp-meeting has nobly weathered 
the hostility of its enemies; we trust it may as triumphantly 
survive the mismanagement and folly of its friends. 
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Darwin on tie Origin of Species. 


Art. IV.—DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. | 


On the Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection ; or, the 
Preservation of Favored Races in the Struggle for Life. By 
CuartEs Darwin, M.A., Fellow of the Royal, Geological, Lin- 
nean, etc., Societies, author of “ Journal of Researches during 
H.M.S. Beagle’s Voyage round the World.” London: John | 
Murray. 1859. New York: Appleton & Co. 1860. ie: 


THE author of this ingenious book is a grandson of Dr. 
Darwin, the celebrated author of “The Botanical Garden,” 
“The Loves of the Plants,” “ Zoonomia,” and other poetical 
and scientific works, full of fanciful theories and rather 
suspicious theology. Whatever, therefore, may be his spec- 
ulative eccentricities, we may fairly presume that he has 
come honestly by them. He has, however, for years occu- 
pied a very respectable position as a naturalist, and is favorably 
known to the scientific world by his narrative of the voyage of 
the Beagle, which he accompanied as naturalist, as well as by 
a number of valuable contributions to the publications of the 
Ray Society on various departments of natural history. His 
attention, he tells us, was first directed to this “mystery of mys- 
teries” in zoology, the Origin of Species, during the voyage of 
the Beagle. On its return, in 1837, he devoted himself to 
“patiently accumulating and reflecting upon all sorts of facts 
which could possibly have any bearing on it,” and he has been 
steadily pursuing the same object ever since. (Page 9.) This 
work is the result of these years of laborious investigation, It 
is, however, as he informs us, but an abstract of what he has 
done, to be followed soon by a much fuller work containing 
“in detail all the facts, with references,” on which his conclu- 
sions have been founded. Though it has been but little over 
a year since its first publication, this book has had quite an 
exciting, and, if we are to judge by the rapidity of its sale, we 
may say a successful career, Perhaps no scientific work has 
ever been at once so extensively read, not only by the scientific 
few, but by the reading masses generally ; and certainly no one 
has ever produced such a commotion. It has set savans and 
learned societies by the ears, and has been the theme of ani- 
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mated discussion in all sorts of magazines—literary, religious, 
and scientific. We have room for but a hasty glance at this 
discussion. The Edinburgh Review, (April, 1860,) while it 
rejects Darwin’s theory upon scientific grounds, still hints its 
belief in “a constantly operating secondary creational law, not 
yet discovered; or, as Prof. Owen calls it, ‘the continuous oper- 
ation of the ordained becoming of living things.’” The North 
British (May, 1860) condemns it both scientifically and theo- 
logically, and declares that “it is in direct antagonism to all 
the findings of a natural theology founded on legitimate induc- 
tions in the study of the works of God ; and it does open vio- 
lence to everything which the Creator himself has told us in 
the Scriptures of truth of the methods and results of his work- 
ings.” The Westminster, (April, 1860,) on the other hand, in 
accordance with its infidel proclivities, rejoices over it, for the 
very reason that, as it believes, it is opposed to the teachings 
of revelation, and does not accord with the orthodox scientific 
theories on the subject. According to it, “every philosophical 
thinker hails it as a veritable Whitworth gun in the armory of 
liberalism,” while at the same time it confesses that the theory 
is far from being proved, and is yet but a probable hypothesis. 
Among our own periodicals, the North American Review 
(April, 1860) and the Christian Examiner (May, 1860) pro- 
nounce the book, in effect, atheistical; while the popular Atlan- 
tic Monthly (July, August, and October, 1860) very magnani- 
mously takes up the cudgels in its defense, for the reason that 
enough will be found to attack, and but few to defend it. But 
the opinions of the scientific journals may be of more import- 
ance on such a question as this. M. Pictet, who discusses the 
subject with a great deal of ability and candor in the Biblio- 
théque Universelle, (March, 1860,) thinks the theory may be 
true within certain limits, but that Mr. Darwin has carried it 
entirely too far. Prof. Asa Grey, in a very kindly tempered 
article in the American Journal of Science, (March, 1860,) 
while doing ample justice to the candor and industry of the 
author, and defending him against the charge of atheism, is 
compelled, with evident reluctance, to decide against him sci- 
entifically. And lastly, Prof. Agassiz comes to the defense of 
his own system, which is brought into question in this dispute. 
Of course he has far more at stake than all others concerned. 
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This old theory of the transmutation of species, which he has 
so successfully opposed before, in its new form must expect no 
mercy from him. He can hold no parley whatever with it. 
Others may calmly discuss it, or coolly admit there may be 
some truth in it, but not so Agassiz. He must strangle it out- 
right. Nothing short of annihilation will suit him. And most 
energetically does he set about the work, and most summarily 
does he finish it, winding up with the following sweeping con- 
demnation: “ Until the facts of nature are shown to have been 
mistaken by those who have collected them, and that they have 
a different meaning from that now generally assigned to them, | 
I shall, therefore, consider the transmutation theory a scientific i 
mistake, untrue in its facts, unscientific in its method, and mis- 
chievous in its tendency.” His answer to Darwin is contained : 
in the forthcoming volume of his great work, but has been pub- 
lished in advance in the American Journal of Science, (July, 
1860.) This, whatever may be said of some of its arguments, 
is perhaps the strongest and most authoritative reply yet made 
to Darwin’s book. 

Such a strong array as this against the new doctrine would 
certainly discourage most modest men, but Mr. Darwin is pre- 
pared even for this reception. He says in his Conclusion : 


I by no means expect to convince experienced naturalists, whose ' 
minds are stocked with a multitude of facts, all viewed during a 

long course of years from a point of view directly opposite to 

mine. ... A few naturalists, endowed with much flexibility of 

mind, and who have already begun to doubt the immutability of 

species, may be influenced by this volume; but I look with confi- 

dence to the future, to the young and rising naturalists, who will 

be able to view both sides with impartiality.—P. 417. 


But he is far from being without disciples—disciples, too, 
whose names are not without weight and influence in science. 
Dr. Joseph Hooker has confessed himself a convert to the new 
doctrine, and in the Introductory Essay to the Flora of New 
Zealand, has attempted an application of it. He also claims 
another, who, if not converted, is at least among the anxious. 
In acknowledging “the fact that all the most eminent paleon- 
tologists, namely, Cuvier, Owen, Agassiz, Bassande, Falconer, 
E. Forbes, etc., and all our greatest geologists, as Lyell, Murchi- 
son, Sedgwick, etc., have unanimously, often vehemently, main- 
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tained the immutability of species,” our author says: “But I 
have reason to believe that one great authority, Sir Charles 
Lyell, from further reflection, entertains grave doubts on this 
subject.” (Page 271.) We may safely conclude that if this 
heresy has found advocates in such high places, it must be 
more widely disseminated among the lower ranks of scientific 
men. The Edinburgh reviewer, quoted above, says that “ per- 
haps the majority of our younger naturalists have been seduced 
into the acceptance of the homeeopathic form of the transmuta- 
tive hypothesis now presented to them by Mr. Darwin under 
the phrase of ‘ natural selection.’ ” 

After the statement of the names and influence arrayed for 
and against Darwin’s theory, those who take their opinions on 
authority may be satisfied ; others may desire to inquire further 
into the subject. We will try to gratify the latter class. Of 
course, at this stage of the discussion we cannot hope to advance 
anything new; nor do we expect to contribute anything toward 
the final settlement of the question one way or the other. We 
will simply aim, in this article, to present to our readers as 
brief and clear a view as we are able of the two opposing theo- 
ries of the origin of species—the commonly received, or ortho- 
dox theory of special creation, supported by Agassiz and others, 
and the development or transmutation theory advocated by 
Darwin and his followers. We will then, if our space permit, 
briefly examine some of the principal arguments advanced by 
Mr. Darwin in support of the latter doctrine. 

It will be well for us, before entering upon the discussion of 
the Origin of Species, to endeavor to obtain, if possible, a defi- 
nite idea of what is understood by the term species; for it is by 
taking advantage of a diversity of opinion, more ideal than prac 
tical, among naturalists on this point, that our author attempts 
to befog—and, we may say, pettifog—the whole question. 
This will necessarily involve a brief discussion of the principles 
of classification in natural history, which, however, may also 
enable us the better to contrast the two opposite theories. The 
commonly received system of classification is based upon the 
idea that certain original and distinct organic forms were cre- 
ated, and that these forms consisted of a single individual or 
pair, as the representatives of each species, which have trans- 
mitted to all their descendants their specific characteristics 
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unchanged, or with such changes only as may be attributed to 
varying physical influence, accident, or the interference of man. 
The term species was therefore made to embrace all the individ- 
uals descended from each original stock. According to this 
idea, there was not only an intellectual, but a real, material 
connection, a blood-relationship, between all the individuals of 
a species. Thus it has been held “that while genera, families, 
orders, classes, and any other more or less comprehensive division, 
were artificial devices of science to facilitate our studies, spe- 
cies alone had a real existence in nature.” It has also been 
commonly believed that there exists between all distinct species 
a natural repugnance to sexual intercourse, which was designed 
to prevent their intermingling, and thus to keep them apart, 
and preserve their specific identity. This belief is confirmed 
by the general law of the infertility of hybrids, the few excep- 
tions to it being considered perversions of nature or monstrosi- 
ties, and therefore entitled to but little weight. 

Prof. J. D. Dana, in his “ Thoughts on Species,”* has given us 
a more transcendental definition, endeavoring to throw light upon 
the subject by “ reasoning from central principles to the cireum- 
ferential.” The germ cell which contains the individual, with 
all its possibilities, possesses certain inherent qualities or powers ; 
and, when surrounded by its appropriate conditions, it develops 
a certain specific result; and, like the molecule of oxygen, it 
must correspond to a measured quota or specific law of force. 
Therefore “a species among living things, as well as inorganic, 
is based on a specific amount or condition of concentrated force 
defined in the act or law of creation.” He thus makes the fun- 
damental distinction between species a potential one, depending 
on the difference of the value or law of force for each. By the 
same method he establishes the permanency of species. This 
he finds corroborated by the provisions of nature to guard their 
purity, as manifested by the law of hybridity mentioned above. 
It is perfectly consistent with this theory of the immutability 
of species that there should be a certain amount of variation 
under the varying conditions of life. But this variation is con- 
fined within fixed limits, beyond which it cannot pass. It is 
also temporary, and disappears with the causes which produced 
it. It is necessary, therefore, in studying the history of a spe- 


* American Journal of Science, vol. xxiv, p. 305. 
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cies, not only to examine it in all the stages of the development 
of the individual, but to determine the precise amount of its varia- 
bility under the varying physical influences to which it is exposed. 

Perhaps Agassiz, in his essay on classification, has given the 
fullest and best expression to the prevailing opinions of philo- 
sophic naturalists on this subject. His views accord so com- 
pletely with the most theistic opinions in natural theology, and 
the generally received interpretation of the utterances of the Bible 
on the subject, that while they claim the assent of men of science, 
they must be hailed by all enlightened Christians as an important 
contribution toward the establishment of the complete harmony 
of the teachings of science and revelation. In his system he 
admits, to its fullest extent, the doctrine of final causes. He 
“looks upon an intelligent and intelligible connection between 
the facts of nature as a direct proof of the existence of a think- 
ing God, as certainly as man exhibits the power of thinking 
when he recognizes their relations.” (Cont. to Nat. Hist., 
vol. i, p. 11.) In attempting a system of classification of 
natural objects, therefore, we should endeavor to discover the 
plan or conception which existed in the mind of the Creator, 
and which has been embodied or expressed in the creation. 
The Author of nature is the author of the true system of class- 
ification, so that in tracing it the human mind is but translating 
into human language the divine thought expressed in nature in 
living realities. In opposition to the notion of species, stated 
above, he contends that species have no more real existence in 
nature than genera, families, orders, classes, and branches have; 
that they all exist only as categories of thought, founded upon 
separate and distinct categories of characters; that these cate- 
gories of thought existed primarily in the mind of the Creator, 
and have been embodied in living forms. He finds among 
animals six categories of relationship based upon structure, and 
states them thus: 


Branches, or types, are characterized by the plan of their struc- 
ture ; 

Classes, by the manner in which that plan is executed, as far as 
ways and means are concerned ; 

Orders, by the degrees of complication of that structure ; 

Families, by their form, as far as determined by structure ; 
Genera, by the details of the execution in special parts; and 
Species, by the relations of individuals to one another and to the 
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world in which they live, as well as by the proportions of 
their parts, their ornamentation, etc.—Cont. to Nat. Hist., vol. 
i, p. 170. 


He elsewhere, in describing species more fully, enumerates 
their relations under nine distinct heads, as embracing all their 
characteristics, and says: “As soon as all the facts bearing upon 
these points are*fully ascertained, there can remain no doubt 
respecting the natural limitation of species.” (Cont. to Wat. 
Hist., vol. i, p. 169.) He utterly rejects “as an unfailing 
criterion of specific identity” the law of hybridity, or, as he 
calls it, “the sexual connection which so naturally brings to- 
gether the individuals of the same species in the function of 
reproduction.” In this he agrees with Darwin. 

It will be seen that the distinctions enumerated above, 
between the divisions recognized by all naturalists, are differ- 
ences of kind, not of degree. It is, therefore, impossible that by 
variation one class of differences should pass into another ; that 
is, specific differences become generic, or the reverse. From 
this, Agassiz infers the immutability of species, considering 
“that all organized beings are created, that is, endowed from 
the beginning with all their characteristics,” and that these 
characteristics have been transmitted unchanged, except within 
certain limits, to all their descendants. Not only were species 
supernaturally created, but their geographical distribution he 
considers also primordial. Instead of originating in a single 
locality, they have been created in the localities where they 
now exist, not in a single individual or pair, but in a multitude 
of individuals, as many, probably, as have represented the spe- 
cies at any period of its history. This last is also opposed to 
the popular idea of the community of descent among all the 
individuals of a species. According to him, the connection, 
instead of being a material, is only an intellectual or ideal one. 
He sums up his opinion on this point in few words: “Species, 
genera, etc., exist as thoughts, individuals as facts.” (Am. Jour. 
of Sci., xxx, p. 143.) 

Darwin and the transmutationists, on the other hand, con- 
sider a system of classification nothing but a convenient 
arrangement of natural objects into groups, differing from each 
other not in kind, but only in degree. His theory admits the 
orthodox doctrine of a community of descent for all the individ- 
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uals of a species, and their distribution by natural agencies 
from a single locality. But he carries the doctrine of commu- 
nity of descent to a most unorthodox extent. He believes that 
species have not been independently created, but have descended 
like varieties from other species. He thus states his theory at 
the end of his Introduction: “I am fully convinced that spe- 
cies are not immutable ; but that those belonging to what‘are 
called the same genera are lineal descendants of some other and 
generally extinct species, in the same manner as the acknowl- 
edged varieties of any one species are the descendants of that 
species.” (Page 13.) This is quite a moderate statement of 
the theory ; and in reading the book we are led to believe that 
he extends it no further. His whole argument is really intended 
to establish no more than this. It is not until he has reached 
the Conclusion that he seems to have ventured to the full extent 
to which it was manifest his doctrine must carry him. Here 
he is led to apply the theory of descent with modification to 
members of the same class. Then he launches out still more 
boldly and says: “I believe that animals have descended from 
at most only four or five progenitors, and plants from an equal 
or less number.” (Page 419.) He seems inclined to stop again 
at this point, but a little thought soon satisfies him that there is 
no resting-place here. He then makes the final plunge: “There- 
fore, I should infer from analogy that probably all the organic 
beings which have ever lived on this earth have descended from 
one primordial form, into which life was first breathed.” (Page 
419.) Here at last we find the germ out of which all the divers- 
ified forms of plants and animals have been developed by the 
operation of secondary causes. As to the precise nature of this 
“ primordial form,” he very prudently avoids giving us any 
information. Had he gone one step further, and made this 
form the result of the action of physical forces on inorganic 
matter, his development theory would have been more com- 
plete; and then, by acknowledging the omnipotence of matter, 
he could have dispensed with a primary or efficient cause alto- 
gether. But he has not taken these last two steps, and has 
therefore escaped the bottomless pit of atheism which opened 
just ahead of him. 

Starting, then, from this originally created form, the first 
slight modifications would give us varieties; as these became 
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more distinct, species would result ; as these differences became 
greater, we would divide species into distinct groups called gen- 
era ; and as they separated still wider, into families, and so on, 
until we reached the greatest divergence expressed by branches 
or types. Thus, according to Darwin, varieties are but incip- 
ient species, species incipient genera, and so on through the 
whole series. Agassiz has compared his system of classifying 
animals to the grouping of the stars ; the stem and branches of 
a tree better illustrate Darwin’s idea. 


The green and budding twigs may represent existing species ; 
and those produced during each former year may represent the 
long succession of extinct species. At each period of growth all 
the growing twigs have tried to branch out on all sides, and to 
overtop and kill surrounding twigs and branches, in the same 
manner as species and groups of species have tried to overmaster 
other species in the great battle for life. The limbs divided into 
great branches, and these into lesser and lesser branches, were 
themselves once, when the tree was small, budding twigs; and 
this connection of the former and present buds by ramifying 
branches may well represent the classification of all extinct and 
living species into groups subordinate to groups. Of the many 
twigs which flourished when the tree was a mere bush, only two 
or three, now grown into great branches, yet survive and bear 
all the other branches; so with the species which have lived during 
long-past geological periods, very few now have living and modi- 
fied descendants. From the first growth of the tree, many a limb 
and branch has decayed and dropped off; and these lost branches 
of various sizes may represent those whole orders, families, and 
genera which have now no living representatives, and which are 
known to us only from having been found in a fossil state. As we 
here and there see q thin, straggling branch springing from a fork 
low down in a tree, and which by some chance has Deen favored, 
and is still alive on its summit, so we occasionally see an animal 
like the ornithorhynchus or lepidosiren, which in some degree 
connects by its affinities two large branches of life, and which has 
apparently been saved from fatal competition by having inhabited 
a protected station. As buds give rise by growth to fresh buds, 
and these, if vigorous, branch out and overtop on all sides many a 
feebler branch, so by generation, I believe it has been with the 
great tree of life, which fills with its dead and broken branches 
the crust of the earth, and covers the surface with its ever-branch- 
ing and beautiful ramifications.—Pp. 118, 119. 


It will occur to the reader at once that this is no new doc- 
trine. Passing by the crude speculations of the ancient philos- 
ophers on this subject, we find that it has been repeatedly 
Fourtu Series, Vou. XIII.—39 
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advanced under different forms in more modern times, to be 
just as often rejected by naturalists as unworthy a place 
among scientific theories. Now we find the same old doctrine 
renovated by Mr. Darwin, “furnished with a new hat and stick,” 
and started with a great flourish of trumpets on its travels again 
and again, we fear, to fall by the wayside like its predecessors, 
though it is likely to last longer and go further than they. 

The advocates of this doctrine contend that “when the mind 
has once admitted the conception of the gradual production of 
the present physical state of the globe by natural causes oper- 
ating through long ages of time, it will be little disposed to 
allow that living beings have made their appearance in any 
other way.” ( West. Rev., April, 1860, p. 306.) This argument 
from analogy seems to have had some influence with Sir Charles 
Lyell, for after so ably combating the transmutation theory, 
he is now inclined to adopt it as a necessary complement 
to his geological doctrines. But “analogy may be a deceitful 
guide,” Mr. Darwin says. Here, we think, it certainly leads us 
astray. We cannot see the parallelism between the changes of 
form in inorganie matter and the production of living beings 
with all their existing diversity. Science has determined pretty 
clearly all the properties of inorganic matter and the nature of 
all the physical forces. The law of these forces has been 
reduced to strict mathematical expression, and their effects 
have all been calculated. In the phenomena of inorganic 
nature all the elements are known, but what do we know of 
the causes of vital phenomena? The transmutation of inor- 
ganic matter into a living form has not yet been accounted for 
by any of the natural agencies which produce physical phenom- 
ena. In organic matter we find an entirely new element intro- 
duced, which controls and subjects all the others, and which, 
for want of a better name, we call vitality, or the vital force. 
The exact value or law of this force has not yet been calculated 
and reduced to a numerical expression, as the other forces of 
matter have been. Therefore, until this link in the chain is 
supplied, until we are able to account for the first production 
of vital phenomena by the operation of physical forces pre- 
viously existing, and until we have determined the law of this 
vital force, as we have that of gravitation, we are not prepared 
to form any consistent hypothesis to explain the origin of the 
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present diversified forms of living beings, which shall be a com- 
plement, as its supporters pretend this one is, to the theory 
which “accounts for the physical changes of the globe by the 
operation of natural causes.” If they ask us to admit an act of 
special creation at this point, though they limit it to merely 
breathing life into one “ primordial form,” the chain of second- 
ary causes is broken, and the analogy no longer exists. Lamark 
was more consistent. He supposed his monads or “rough 
draughts” of animal and vegetable existence to be produced by 
spontaneous generation. The author of the “ Vestiges of Cre- 
ation” also, in order to fill up this gap, declares that “ the first 
step in the creation of life on this planet was a chemice-electric 
operation by which simple germinal vesicles were produced.” 
(Vestiges of Creation, page 106.) Mr. Darwin sneeringly asks 
the advocates of special creation if “they really believe that at 
innumerable periods of the earth’s history certain elemental 
atoms have been commanded suddenly to flash into living tis- 
sues!” (Page 418.) We certainly cannot see any insuperable 
difficulty in admitting a supernatural agency for the production 
of each new form introduced, after admitting it for the first one, 
or as Mr. Darwin prefers, the first four or more; especially 
until some secondary cause has been proved sufficient to account 
for their origin, and thus dispense with the further necessity for 
a primary one. 

To satisfy ourselves of the difficulty the transmutationists 
have found in discovering or inventing a cause sufficient to 
produce the present variety of forms, it is only necessary to look 
at the various attempts that have been made within the last 
two centuries. Each one has been confidently advanced as the 
vera causa, in a short time to give place to another, which like- 
wise has soon become fossilized with the other extinct theories 
of the stratum of thought which produced them. 

The theories of the ancients, and also that of Buffon, were 
theories of degradation, while those of the moderns are theories 
of progression. By the former the most perfect animals were 
created, but had a constant tendency to degenerate ; according 
to the latter, the lowest forms are constantly improving or 
developing. By the first the orang-outang is a fallen or degen- 
erate man ; by the second, man is but a developed monkey. 
The speculations of Demaillet, (Tellaimed,) published in 
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1748, were so entirely unsupported by facts that they made but 
little headway against the prevailing opinion of that time. He 
supposed that when, in the process of the formation of the 
globe, the dry land was upheaved, some of the marine animals, 
leaving the water, took to the land, and during a long period 
they gradually became adapted to their new conditions of life ; 
others in like manner, by constant efforts, became enabled to 
fly in the air. 

Lamark, in the beginning of the present century, presented 
nearly the same doctrine again, and supported it with much 
more ingenuity. (Philosophie Zoologique.) He develops the 
lower forces into the higher by the tendency to progressive 
advancement in organization and intelligence, and by the force 
of external circumstances, or of variations in the physical con- 
dition of the earth, or the mutual relations of plants and ani- 
mals, According to his theory, the habits of an animal are 
not determined by its organs, but that organs are developed, 
or become obsolete in the course of time by the habits of an 
animal, or those of its progenitors. For instance, ducks and 
other water-fowl were not made web-footed to enable them to 
swim, but by making constant efforts to swim, in searching for 
food, the skin gradually expanded between the outstretched 
toes until in course of time the membrane grew and filled the 
whole space. Again, by the repeated efforts of a fish to fly in 
the air, the fins gradually developed into wings, and the fish 
became a bird. The insufficiency or worthlessness of the facts 
adduced by Lamark in support of his theory was enough of 
itself to cause its rejection by scientific men; but when he 
attempted to show its practical operation in developing an 
orang-outang, who had been brought up through all the reg- 
ular stages from an oyster, into a man, the ridicule with which 
it was met was so overwhelming that but few ever had courage 
to advocate it. 

The author of the Vestiges of Creation next attempted to 
solve this “mystery of mysteries.” His idea is, that the lower 
forms of animals represent by a regular series all the stages 
in the embryological development of the higher; “that the 
simplest and most primitive type, under a law to which that of 
like production is subordinate, gave birth to the type next above 
it, that this again produced the neat higher, and 80 on to the 
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very highest, the stages of advance being in all cases very 
small, namely, from one species only to another; so that the 
phenomenon has always been of a simple and modest charac- 
ter.” ( Vestiges, p. 115.) In order to bring about this genera- 
tion of any species by the next one below it, he thinks it is 
only necessary “to protract the straightforward part of the 
gestation over a small space.” He supposes this may be accom- 
plished “by the force of certain external conditions operating 
on the parturient system.” ( Vestiges, p. 110.) The nature of 
these conditions, he says, we can only conjecture. But, as 
conjecture was not deemed quite substantial enough for the 
basis of a scientific theory, this flimsy fabric did not long 
withstand the tempest of argument and ridicule let loose 
upon it. 

This last attempt to discover a secondary cause sufficient to 
meet the wants of the development hypothesis proved such a 
miserable failure that for years no one ventured to make 
another. So completely did this heresy appear to have been 
crushed out, that the advocates of special creation, having the 
field all to themselves, had begun te look upon their position 
as impregnable against any force that could be brought to bear 
upon it. Such was the state of affairs when Messrs. Darwin 
and Wallace startled the scientific world by a communication 
to the Linnean Society, professing to be a restatement of the 
Lamarkian hypothesis in an improved and truly scientific 
form. Out of this paper Mr. Darwin’s book has grown. 
When we consider the cireumstances under which this work is 
produced, the respectability of the source from which it ema- 
nates, and the great pretension it makes, we are not surprised 
at the stir it has made, nor at the rigid account to which it has 
been held by the advocates of the opposing doctrine. 

What, then, is this great discovery of Mr. Darwin—this new 
natural agent sufficient to develop all the diversity of living 
things from the “one primordial form into which life was first 
breathed?” What is this great secret kept hidden from the 
world to be revealed to us in these latter times through 
Mr. Darwin? He calls it “ Natural Selection, or the preserva- 
tion of favored races in the struggle for existence.” This 
“struggle for existence,” upon which he bases his whole theory, 
he states thus : 
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A struggle for existence inevitably follows from the high rate 
at which all organic beings tend to increase. Every being which, 
during its natural lifetime, produces several eggs or seeds, must suffer 
destruction during some period of its life, and during some season 
or occasional year, otherwise, on the principal of geometrical 
increase, its numbers would quickly become so inordinately great 
that no country could support the product. Hence, as more indi- 
viduals are produced than can possibly survive, there must in 
every case be a struggle for existence, either one individual with 
another of the same species or with the individuals of distinct spe- 
cies, or with the physical conditions of life. It is the doctrine of 
Malthus applied with manifold force to the whole animal and 
vegetable kingdoms; for in this case there can be no artificial 
increase of food and no prudential restraints of marriage —P. 63. 


We will, just here, in passing, for we have no time to discuss 
this point, say that we do not believe in this struggle for exist- 
ence, as Mr. Darwin states it. In spite of his array of facts, we 
are not yet convinced that such is the law of any part of God’s 
creation. As Carey and other political economists have con- 
clusively proved the doctrine of Malthus to be false in its 
application to human society, so we believe science will yet 
prove it as false and wicked when applied to the organization 
of the animal kingdom. But having, as he thinks, established 
this struggle for existence, he next considers its influence on 
the variation of species. That each organism begets its like, 
but with some slight difference, is a law universally admitted. 
Now it is not improbable that, in the course of “thousands of 
generations,” some modification, however slight, may occur 
which may be of advantage to its possessor in this ever- 
recurring struggle for existence. The individuals possessing 
this advantage would, therefore, have the best chance of sur- 
viving and procreating their kind. This profitable variation 
would also, after “thousands of generations,” under the same 
law of variability, be improved and perpetuated. Thus, by a 
slow process, varieties would be produced. The same tendency 
to vary still existing, these varieties would, in the course of 
ages, become true species. After a still longer time these 
species would be divided into genera, classes, ete. “ This, of 
course, is only applicable to the profitable variations, for those 
that were injurious would be rigidly destroyed.” This pre- 
servation and accumulation of infinitesimally small and in- 
herited profitable variations, and the destruction of injurious 
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ones, he calls “Natural Selection.” This, then, is the new 
secondary creational agent which is to do the work mostly 
assigned to a primary one. To see how it works, let us take 
the example quoted above. According to Darwin’s theory, 
when food became scarce on land, a portion of the birds in 
certain localities would be compelled to seek it in the water. 
Here, then, would commence a new struggle. In the course 
of time it would happen, how we do not know, that a bird 
would be born with a slight expansion between the toes. This 
would give him a slight advantage over his fellows, and be 
transmitted to his offspring. This would thus be preserved 
until, in the course of ages, by the same law of variation, 
another fowl would be born with the membrane somewhat 
larger. This, in the same manner, would be transmitted and 
gradually enlarged until the perfect web-foot would be pro- 
duced by natural selection. He admits the influence of habit, it 
is true, but only as a subordinate agency in effecting changes 
of structure. How much more satisfactory this explanation is 
than that of Lamark our readers can decide for themselves. 

When Lamark and others pretended to have discovered a 
natural explanation for all the diversity of organic forms, the 
burden of proof was naturally and properly thrown upon them. 
They were required to show that the causes brought forward 
were really sufficient to produce the present diversity of spe- 
cies, or, if that was not possible, that the whole mass of facts 
were more conformable to their theories, and better explained 
by them than by any other. But they utterly failed to estab- 
lish either point. The burden of proof laid on them was 
more than they were able to carry. The same demand is now 
made of Mr. Darwin. He must prove that his new doctrine 
of natural selection is either a “true physical theory, or a suf- 
ficient hypothesis,” or both, else it will soon be put in the 
same category with its predecessors. 

We have already devoted much the larger portion of the 
space allowed us to an exposition of Mr. Darwin’s theory, and 
to an effort to determine its true position in relation to the 
derivative hypotheses which have preceded it, and to the pre- 
vailing doctrine of special creation, thinking this course more 
consistent with the character of this journal, and more adapted 
to the wants of our readers, than the discussion in detail of. all 
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the scientific questions involved. We shall endeavor, however, 
in the space that remains, to examine briefly some of the prin- 
cipal arguments advanced by our author in support of his new 
doctrine. 

His first argument is from variation under domestication, 
where the natural tendency to vary is controlled and modified 
by the interference of man. He thinks that the conditions of 
life, as food, climate, etc., by acting upon the reproductive sys 
tem, have great influence in causing variability, though he does 
“not believe that variability is an inherent and necessary con- 
tingency under all circumstances, with all organic beings, as 
some authors have thought.” Variation is also modified, to 
some extent, by “various degrees of inheritance and reversion,” 
by “correlation of growth,” by “the direct action of the con- 
ditions of life,’ and by “use and disuse.” Over all these 
causes of change, however, man’s power of accumulative selec- 
tion predominates. (Pp. 44, 45.) “Nature gives successive 
variations; man adds them up in certain directions useful to 
him. In this sense, he may be said to make for himself useful 
breeds.” (P. 34.) In this manner new races or varieties are 
produced within a short period, owing to the wonderful plas- 
ticity of some of our domestic animals under the hand of man. 
These varieties, according to Mr. Darwin’s theory, are but 
incipient species, some of them being more clearly defined than 
many recognized species in a state of nature. If, then, such 
marked varieties are thus produced in so short a time, may 
they not, if the process be continued long enough, be converted 
into good and reliable species? The aim of this argument, 
therefore, is to prove that, under man’s selection, the produc- 
tion of new species is possible. Under this head he gives us 
many very curious and interesting facts to illustrate the great 
power of man in moulding the forms of some of our domestic 
animals. His favorite illustration is that of our domestic 
pigeons. These he seems to have studied very thoroughly, 
having for this purpose joined two of the London pigeon clubs. 
He is satisfied that all the varieties of our pigeons, of which 
more than one hundred are well marked, are descended from 
the wild rock pigeon, (colwmba livia.) Some of these differ so 
much in size, color, habits, and even structure, that Mr. Darwin 
declares : 
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Altogether, at least a score of pigeons might be chosen, which, 
if shown to an ornithologist, and he were told that they 
were wild birds, would certainly, I think, be ranked by him 
as well-defined species. Moreover, I do not believe that any 
ornithologist would place the English carrier, the short-faced 
tumbler, the runt, the barb, pouter, and fantail in the same 
genus, more especially as in each of these breeds several truly 
inherited sub-breeds, or species as he might have called them, 
could be shown him.—P. 27. 


Yet even here, however strong the appearances may be in 
his favor, he does not venture to claim the formation of a single 
new species. The morphological evidences here paraded so 
confidently are more apparent than real, not being sufficiently 
reliable or permanent for the establishment of specitic differ- 
ence. The boasted difference in the number of vertebre is 
found, upon examination, to be confined to the small anchy- 
losed bones in the region of the tail, which vary so much, even 
in individuals, that they are never depended on to determine 
species. In fact, he seems to ignore all variation which 
belongs to individuality. He forgets that in nature, within 
the limits of well-defined species, there are instances of much 
more wonderful variation than any of those boasted of in our 
domestic breeds; and that the determination of the limits of 
this variability, and the circumstances which affect it, is an 
essential part of the study of the history of each species. Now 
whatever peculiarity belongs to the individual is transient, and 
disappears or changes with the influences which produced it. 
These distinct breeds or races are only produced by the careful 
and constant selection by man of certain variable peculiarities, 
and by close breeding in and in. But let this perversion of 
nature be removed, and allow the different breeds to have free 
intercourse, and see how soon your boasted varieties disappear. 
Mr. Darwin acknowledges this to be the case with the races of 
pigeons, There is really no resemblance between the distine- 
tions of the best marked breeds, and the differences of natural 
species. Besides, there is none of that repugnance to inter- 
course to keep them distinct, such as we find existing between 
natural species. Even Mr. Darwin, though with Agassiz he 
rejects the law of hybridity as a test of specific difference, 
admits that no instance has ever been known of distinct spe- 
cies producing fertile hybrids, If, then, there be no real dif- 
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ference between well-marked varieties and species, and if these 
breeds have diverged so far as to be liable to be mistaken for 
distinct species, and genera even, why has he not been able to 
produce an instance of even a slight obstacle to a perfectly 
fruitful intercourse having been established between them? If 
these modifications of structure are so important and essential 
as he would have us believe, why have they not in a single 
instance been accompanied by change enough in the reproduc- 
tive system to keep the races apart? This we think a serious 
difficulty, nor has Mr. Darwin with all his ingenuity attempted 
to explain it. Besides, if some of our existing races of domestic 
animals were established many thousand years ago, as we have 
abundant evidence they were, why is it, if they are incipient 
species, they have not, under the same influences, gone on 
diverging, and in time become good species? If, as we are 
told, the period of a single life has been sufficient to establish 
a distinct breed, surely the six thousand years of human history 
might have developed a single species at least out of some one 
of them. 

This whole argument from variation under domestication 
to establish the probability of specific variation in nature, we 
consider a complete fallacy which proves nothing. But having, 
as he thinks, succeeded in proving that man’s selection is capa- 
ble of producing new species, our author next looks for some 
agency in nature which operates in the same way. Here is 
the original part of his book. His discovery of natural selec- 
tion, which has been at work from the beginning, producing 
the most astonishing results, without being suspected by the 
closest students of nature, certainly entitles him to a place in 
the first rank of discoverers—provided, however, his discovery 
does not in the end prove to be but an invention, and a useless 
one at that. When we tell him that in domestication all the 
variations are produced and controlled by the intelligence of 
man, while his newly discovered agency is entirely fortuitous 
and unreasoning, and cannot be depended on for the produc- 
tion of such results as we see, his ingenuity and imagination 
are ready for even this emergency. Haphazard and accidental as 
his natural selection seems to others, to him it appears endowed 
with the highest attributes of wisdom and omnipotence. Here 
is its apotheosis : 
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It may be said that natural selection is daily and hourly scruti- 
nizing throughout the world every variation, even the slightest ; 
rejecting that which is bad, preserving and adding up all that is 
good; silently and insensibly working, whenever and wherever 
opportunity offers, at_ the improvement of each organic being in 
relation to its organic and inorganic conditions of life. We see 
nothing of these slow changes in progress until the hand of time 
has marked the long lapse of ages, and then so imperfect is our 
view into long past geological ages that we only see that the 
~— of life are now different from what they formerly were.— 
?, 80. 


Surely the imagination that is capable of such a creation 
ought to be equal to the explanation of any difficulty that 
might present itself. The admission made in the last sentence 
quoted above is certainly a damaging one, especially when we 
consider that this theory pretends to be but a complement to 
Lyell’s doctrine, that all the changes in the earth’s crust have 
been produced by the same natural causes which we now see 
in operation. Lyell’s whole argument is based upon the fact 
that we can and do see these forces at work, and by measuring 
the effects we see them producing we are able to calculate all 
the results of their operation in past ages. But Darwin admits 
that “we see nothing of these slow changes in progress ;” nor, 
after the lapse of ages, do we see any evidence of them, except 
that “the forms of life are now different from what they for- 
merly were.” We humbly suggest that even modern geologists 
might be allowed to ask for a little proof before being com- 
pelled to adopt such a theory as a necessary consequence of 
what they have all along believed. But where is the proof? 
Has Mr. Darwin furnished one instance of a new species pro- 
duced by natural selection? After his great display of his 
facts and his promise of more to come, we are surprised to find 
that they prove so little to the point. Some are unreliable, 
some prove nothing, (that we can see,) others can be made to 
prove just as much on one side as the other. When we 
demand some example of transmutation brought about by 
natural selection, though he is not able to produce one from 
his list in reserve, his imagination helps him out of the diffi- 
culty. “Instead of facts we are treated with marvelous bear, 
cuckoo, and other stories. Credat Judeus Apelia.” Here is a 


specimen : 
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In North America the black bear was seen by Hearne swimming 
for hours with widely open mouth, thus catching, like a whale, 
insects in the water. Even in so extreme a case as this, if the 
supply of insects were constant, and if better adapted competitors 
did not already exist in the country, I can see no difficulty in a 
race of bears being rendered, by natural selection, more and more 
aquatic in their structure and habits, with larger and larger 
grey till a creature was produced as monstrous as a whale.— 

. 165. 


We should like to know how much credulity is necessary to 
enable one to adopt such stories as proofs of a scientific theory. 
Lamark’s most absurd fictions never called for more. But the 
capacity of the theory is not fully developed until he comes to 
apply it to the production of special organs of great perfection. 
Even he himself is staggered when asked to explain the devel- 
opment of the eye by natural selection. He says: 


To suppose that the eye, with all its inimitable contrivances 
for adjusting the focus to different distances, for admitting dif- 
ferent amounts of light, and for the correction of spherical and 
chromatic aberration, could have been formed by natural selection, 
seems, I freely confess, absurd in the highest possible degree.— 
P. 167. 


Yet he screws up his courage to face the difficulty. Here is 
the whole process : 


If we must compare the eye to an optical instrument, we ought, 
in imagination, to take a thick layer of transparent tissue, with a 
nerve sensitive to light beneath, and then suppose every part of 
this layer to be continually changing slowly in density, so as to 
separate into layers of different densities and thicknesses, placed at 
different distances from each other, and with the surfaces of each 
layer slowly changing in form. Further, we must suppose that 
there is a power always intently watching each slight accidental 
alteration in the transparent layers, and carefully selecting each 
alteration which, under varied circumstances, may in any way or 
in any degree tend to produce a distincter image. We must 
suppose each new state of the instrument to be multiplied by the 
million, and each to be preserved till a better be produced, and 
then the old ones to be destroyed. In living bodies variation will 
cause the slight alterations, generation will multiply them almost 
infinitely, natural selection will pick out with unerring skill each 
improvement. Let this process go on for millions on millions of 
years, and during each year on millions of individuals of many 
kinds, and may we not believe that a living optical instrument 
might thus be formed as superior to one of glass as the works of 
the Creator are to those of man ?—P. 169. 
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Let any one who has been able to bring his mind to adopt 
this explanation try how much harder it would be to believe 
the doctrine of special creation. Surely the transmutationists, 
above all others, ought to have charity for those who are still 
weak enough to hold to the belief in the doctrine of final 
causes. 

These must serve as specimens of the direct arguments by 
which our author would establish his theory. But his genius 
for special pleading does not fully display itself until he comes 
to explain away the facts which oppose his hypothesis. Even 
when he admits the objection to be a serious and damaging one, 
he gradually brings himself to the belief that the difficulty may 
not be so serious after all; and finally ends by convincing him- 
self, if not others, that instead of being squarely against him, 
as they have all along been supposed, the facts are really on his 
side. A good sample of this kind of reasoning is his chapter 
on the geological record. Most of our readers will probably 
recollect how utterly this same development hypothesis was 
demolished by the geologists when the author of the Vestiges 
of Creation was rash enough to appeal to the testimony of the 
rocks to establish it. It was then clearly shown, and every suc- 
ceeding discovery has but added confirmation to the fact, that 
instead of the successive formations containing the regular grad- 
uated series of organisms, from the lowest and simplest cell up 
to man, the highest and most perfect of created forms, which 
this theory demands, the chain is broken and fragmentary, the 
first and many of the intermediate links being entirely want- 
ing. In the very lowest fossiliferous strata we find representa- 
tives of all four of the different branches of the animal king- 
dom, showing a degree of divergence which, according to 
Darwin, it must have required countless generations to produce. 
Nor do we find a gradual increase of the number of individuals 
of a species as we proceed from the bottom to the top of a forma- 
tion, nor a gradual dying out; but each new species is repre- 
sented, on its first appearance, by as many individuals as at 
any period of its history. Species appear suddenly, and as 
suddenly disappear, to be succeeded in the next formation by 
forms entirely distinct from any that existed before. Such is 
the most undoubted testimony of the rocks, which even Mr. 
Darwin is compelled to admit. He says: “Geology assuredly 
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does not reveal any such finely graduated organic chain ; and 
this, perhaps, is the most obvious and gravest objection which 
can be urged against my theory. The explanation lies, as I 
believe, in the extreme imperfection of the geological record.” 
(P. 246.) He would account for the absence of the first link 
of the chain on the supposition that in consequence of the deli- 
cacy of their organization all traces of the forms existing before 
the Silurian period were obliterated by metamorphic or other 
influences. But it is fair to presume that these destructive 
agencies, whatever they were, must have subsided gradually, 
and left some traces, however imperfect, of the immediate pro- 
genitors of such well-preserved animals as are found in the 
lowest fossiliferous strata, if any such progenitors ever existed. 
To account for the absence of the intermediate links, he con- 
tends that the “geological formations in any region are almost 
invariably intermittent,” and separated by long intervals of 
time. This he explains on the theory that “all the ancient 
formations which are rich in fossils have been formed during 
subsidence,” and the fossils thus preserved ; while “ the littoral 
and sub-littoral deposits are continually wori: away as soon as 
they are brought up, by the slow and gradual rising of the land, 
within the grinding action of the coast waves.” (P. 254.) We 
cannot resist the temptation to give entire Agassiz’s reply to 
this ingenious argument: 

He would have us believe that geological deposits took place 
during the periods of subsidence, when it can be proved that the 
whole continent of North America is formed of beds which were 
deposited during a series of successive upheavals. I quote North 
America in preference to any other part of the world because the 
evidence is so complete here that it can only be overlooked by 
those who may mistake subsidence for the general shrinkage of the 
earth’s surface in consequence of the cooling of its mass. In this 
part of the globe fossils are as common along the successive shores 
of the rising deposits of the Silurian system as anywhere along our 
beaches ; and each of these successive shores extends from the 
Atlantic states to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. The evidence 

oes even further. Each of these successive sets of beds of the 

ilurian system contains peculiar fossils, neither found in the beds 
above nor in the beds below, and between them there are no inter- 
mediate forms.”—Am. Jowr. Sci., vol. xxx, p. 146. 


His wonderful theory of the gradual perfection of the organs 
of vision by natural selection through countless ages is also 
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somewhat robbed of its fair proportions by the evidence which 
geology furnishes of the existence of such complex and perfect 
eyes as those of trilobites among the very oldest fossils. 

These are but a few of the facts which the geological record, 
imperfect as it is, presents in opposition to this theory; and 
Mr. Darwin, with all his ingenuity and special pleading, has 


not been able to weaken their force or pervert their meaning.’ 


We contend that they are absolutely fatal to it, and must be 
disproved before it can even be admitted as a possible hypo- 
thesis, much less a probable one. His chapters on Geographi- 
cal Distribution, Classification, Embryology, ete., in spite of 
their interest, we must pass over entirely. The arguments we 
have given bear upon the most essential points, and they must 
serve as specimens of the whole. 

We have discussed this as a scientific question only, to be 
decided upon its merits without reference to its theological bear- 
ings. It will be time enough to consider it from this latter 
point of view when it appears likely to become established as a 
" true scientific theory, of which there seems now to be but little 
need of apprehension. In conclusion we must say that, with 
all the ingenuity displayed by Mr. Darwin in the discussion of 
the many curious facts his industry has colleeted, and whatever 
may be the benefit to science from the new impulse given to 
investigation by his book, he has, in our opinion, entirely failed 
to re-establish on a scientific basis the often rejected theory of 
the transmutation of species. We are satisfied that, as an 
explanation of the origin of species, “natural selection ” will 
prove a delusion, and that science will soon consign it to its 
appropriate place in the museum of curious and fanciful 
speculations. 
March 16, 1861. 
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The Culdees. 


Art. V.—THE CULDEES. 


THE name “ Culdees” has been given to a body of Christians 
who resided chiefly in Scotland, Ireland, and some of the adja- 
cent isles. There has been a difference of opinion in regard to 
the origin of the name, some deriving it from the Latin Cul- 
tores Det, worshipers of God, and others from the Irish Ceile 
De, meaning servants of God. In either case the name was 
honorable to those who bore it, denoting their high and pecul- 
iar religious character. 

The Culdees originated with Columba, an Irish missionary, 
who came into Scotland to preach the Gospel to the northern 
Picts, about the year 563. Ireland was at this time distin- 
guished for its zeal and progress in the Christian faith. Its 
clergy were among the most learned and efficient in the world. 
The country was an asylum for the oppressed and _ perse- 
cuted of other lands, and its Churches increased and pros- 
pered greatly. Ireland was at this period called proverbi- 
ally insula sanctorum, an island of saints. An influence went 
forth from it to enlighten and to bless other lands, of which 
the mission of Columba to Scotland was but an instance. 

It is not easy to determine precisely at what period Chris- 
tianity was first planted in the British Isles. Both Eusebius 
and Theodoret mention the Britons as among those nations to 
whom the Gospel was preached by the apostles ; and Clemens 
Romanus, a companion of Paul, informs us that Ae pursued 
his missionary labors “to the utmost boundaries of the West.” 
But whether he actually visited Britain is more than can be 
determined with absolute certainty. 

Among the thousands of Romans who passed over into what 
is now England, in the reign of Claudius and his successors, there 
were undoubtedly many professed Christians, who, of course, 
would labor for the spread of the Gospel. We know, at least, 
that before the close of the second century Christianity had 
not only entered Britain, but had made much progress there. 
Tertullian tells us that it had reached not only those parts of 
the country which were subject to the Romans, but beyond 
them—* the regions of the Britons inaccessible to the Romans, 
but subject to Christ.” 
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We have yet another evidence of the early introduction of 
the Gospel into the remoter parts of Britain. The Christianity 
which we first find in Scotland and Ireland seems evidently to 
have been of the primitive stamp. It gives evidence of having 
been derived from the fountain head of the apostles, and not to 
have flowed through the corrupted channels of Rome. Accord- 
ing to Archbishop Usher, Palladius was sent to “the Scots 
believing on Christ by Ceelestine, Bishop of Rome, in the year 
431.” This shows that there were Christians in Scotland at 
this early period in sufficient numbers to attract the notice of 
the Roman bishop. The precise object of Palladius’s mission 
does not appear, though the design was, probably, to initiate 
the simple Bible Christians of Scotland into the superadded 
ceremonies and superstitions which prevailed at Rome. 

Shortly after this visit, Succathus, a Scotchman, went over 
into Ireland, and there labored most assiduously as a mission- 
ary of the cross. He did: not first ¢ntroduce Christianity into 
Ireland ; but so successful was he in propagating it and in 
bringing the natives to a knowledge of the truth that he has 
been called, not improperly, the apostle of Ireland. He was 
afterward canonized by the Romish Church, under the name 
of Patricius. He is the St. Patrick of Ireland, so much hon- 
ored by the people of that country in all periods since. He 
was very far, however, from being a Romish priest or bishop 
in the modern sense of the term. The Christianity which he 
taught, both as to form and substance, was the same which he 
had received from his Scottish teachers. Though not alto- 
gether free from superstition, it strongly resembled the religion 
of the first and second centuries after Christ. 

But to return to Columba, who flourished a hundred years 
later than Palladius or Succathus, in which period, as I said, 
Ireland became distinguished for its religious privileges and 
influence. He was born in Ireland about the year 521.* 
After laboring for a time with signal success for the advance- 
ment of religion in his native land, he set sail for the neigh- 
boring coast of Scotland. His attention was first directed to 
the Northern Picts, many of whom were converted through 


* He is to be distinguished from Columban, another Irish monk or missionary 
who rose a little later, preached the Gospel in what is now France, and finally 
died in Italy. 

Fourts Srrizs, Vor. XIII.—40 
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his instrumentality. To reward him for his disinterested exer- 
tions, the king of the Picts put him in possession of the little 
island of Iona, lying on the outer shore of Mull, which is 
one of the principal of the Hebrides, or Western Islands. Col- 
umba now returned to Ireland, and having secured twelve 
assistants, came back and established himself at Iona. The first 
object of these adventurers was to prepare themselves huts, and 
to erect a little church. But as the fame of their enterprise 
rapidly spread, and numbers resorted to them for religious 
instruction, these original structures, which were necessarily 
rude, gave place to others of a more permanent character; and 
in a few years Iona was covered with cloisters and churches, 
and became the residence of a numerous body of teachers and 
students. 

The establishment at Iona is commonly spoken of as a con- 
vent ; but it was more properly a college, or rather a theo- 
logical and missionary school. Its inmates were, indeed, 
subject to rules; but they were not associated, as in other 
convents, chiefly for the purpose of observing rules. Their 
rules were intended for the preservation of order, and the 
attainment of proper habits and discipline; while the grand 
design of all was to train up men for active service in the 
Gospel ministry. The institution was supported partly by 
charitable contributions and partly by the inmates themselves ; 
a certain portion of each day being devoted to manual labor. 

The school at Iona was furnished with a valuable library. 
Of this we have evidence so late as the fifteenth century. 
When Pope Pius II. was in Scotland, in 1456, he proposed 
visiting Iona in search of rare and valuable books. 

The government of the institution was vested in a principal 
and twelve assistants. The office of principal was held by 
Columba till the time of his decease in the year 597. Himself 
and his assistants were all presbyters, there being no higher 
ministerial office among them. To them pertained the busi- 
ness of instruction, and the general oversight of the concerns of 
the institution. They judged of the qualifications of those 
under their care, gave them ordination when prepared for it, 
sent them forth to their respective fields of labor, and still con- 
tinued them under their direction and control. Even those of 
them who were constituted bishops still considered themselves 
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amenable to the faculty at Iona, and might be removed or 
recalled whenever their instructors should deem it proper. 

The course of study at Iona was eminently scriptural. It is 
recorded of Columba that “ he was much devoted to the study 
of the Holy Scriptures.” He taught his pupils to confirm their 
doctrines by the Bible, and to receive that alone as of divine 
authority which was so established. The consequence was that 
the students at Iona were simple Bible Christians, uncontam- 
inated with the superstitions which were then beginning to 
prevail in other parts of the world. The venerable Bede, 
though not of their party, and having no prejudices in their 
favor, bears ample testimony to their pureness of doctrine, 
their sanctity of life, and also to their learning. They were 
bound, he says, “to exercise themselves in the reading of Scrip- 
ture and the learning of Psalms. They would receive those 
things only as matter of doctrine which are contained in the 
writings of the prophets, the evangelists, and the apostles.” 

After the commencement of his great establishment at Iona, 
Columba, it seems, did not desist altogether from personal mis- 
sionary labors. We hear of him at a certain time in the neigh- 
borhood of Inverness, in the north of Scotland, where he 
preached to the rude inhabitants by means of an interpreter. 
But his principal influence from this time was through the 
medium of those who were preparing for usefulness under his 
instructions. These were the Culdees of whom I spoke at the 
commencement of this article. They penetrated into every 
part of Scotland, so that before the close of the sixth century 
the great mass of the people were nominally converted. They 
preached also in Ireland, in Wales, in some parts of the Belgic 
provinces, and also in Germany. 

The influence which they exerted upon England requires a 
more particular consideration. Christianity, as I said, was 
introduced into England as early as the first or second century. 
It continued to prevail there for some two hundred years, 
until the time of the Saxon invasion. The Saxons, whom the 
Britons invited into their country to aid them in their wars 
with the Scots and Picts, soon became more formidable than 
the enemies whom they were called over to resist. Having 
driven back the Scots and Picts, they turned their arms against 
the Britons, destroyed their cities, slew them in battle, and 
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drove them to seek a refuge in the most secluded parts of their 
own country, or in foreign lands. Many fled into France, and 
settled the province which was named for them Brittany. As 
the Saxons were at this time fierce and cruel pagans, they, of 
course, demolished the churches of the Britons, banished their 
teachers, overthrew their religious institutions, and reduced 
the country a second time to heathenism. 

And so it remained until the latter part of the sixth century. 
Meanwhile it was governed by seven Saxon chieftains or kings, 
and hence the government was called a heptarchy. 

Near the close of the sixth century Christianity was again 
introduced into England, and from two opposite quarters at 
once. Augustine, with his forty monks, was sent by Gregory, 
bishop of Rome, to publish the Gospel in the south of England. 
He succeeded in the conversior of the king of Kent ; and the 
greatest part of his kingdom, at that time the most powerful 
branch of the heptarchy, was soon persuaded to embrace 
Christianity. 

Meanwhile Oswald, king of Northumberland, the northern- 
most branch of the heptarchy, applied to Iona for a teacher to 
come and instruct his people. The first Culdee missionary that 
was sent bore the name of Corman; but he not being accept- 
able, on account of the severity of his manners and discipline, 
soon returned to [ona to give an account of his ill success. On 
this occasion Aidan, one of the inmates, pronounced a speech 
so full of wisdom that with one accord his associates resolved 
to appoint him to the vacant field. “It seems to me,” said he, 
addressing himself to Corman, “that your austere manners and 
conduct toward the people were unsuitable to their state of 
extreme ignorance and darkness. Like infants, they should be 
treated with milk till they become capable of stronger meat.” 
As Aidan proceeded with his address “the eyes of the whole 
assembly,” says Bede, “were turned toward him. They dili- 
gently weighed what he said, and thinking him worthy of the 
trust, they agreed to send him into Northumbria to teach the 
unbelieving and the unlearned. They found that he was 
supereminently endowed with the gift of discretion, which [in 
the opinion of Bede] is the mother of all virtues. Accordingly 
they ordained him, and sent him forth to preach.” 

The character of this missionary would have done honor to 
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the purest times. He gave to the poor whatever he received 
from the rich, and employed himself with his associates in the 
Scriptures continually. He strictly avoided everything luxuri- — 
ous, and every appearance of secular avarice and ambition. 
He redeemed captives with the money that was given to him, 
and afterward instructed them and fitted them for the minis- 
try. He labored under a disadvantage, indeed, in not being 
able to speak the language of the people; but King Oswald, 
who perfectly knew both languages, acted as his interpreter, 
and did what he could to assist him in his labors. The zeal of 
this monarch was extraordinary. He was a nursing father to 
the infant Church. He was the benefactor of the poor and needy, 
and powerfully seconded every attempt to spread the knowledge 
and practice of godliness. Encouraged by his protection, more 
missionaries came from Iona, and Churches in considerable 
numbers were established. Aidan was their bishop, and had 
his seat at Lindisfarne, a small island in the German Sea. He 
was succeeded by Finan, and he by Colman, both of whom 
were ordained and sent out from Iona. 

This work of evangelizing England being commenced in the 
south by missionaries from Rome, and in the north by mission- 
aries from Iona, in a little time the two classes of missionaries 
came together, and it was then found that on several points of 
doctrine and practice they did not agree. They differed as to 
the proper time of observing Easter; the northern missionaries 
copying, in respect to this, from the Asiatic Churches, and the 
southern from the Church of Rome. The northern mission- 
aries, or Culdees, did not practice auricular confession ; they 
rejected penance and priestly absolution; they made no use 
of chrism in baptism, or of confirmation ; they opposed the 
doctrine of the real presence; they withstood the idolatrous 
worship of saints and angels; they dedicated their churches 
to God and not to the saints ; they placed no reliance on mer- 
its of any kind aside from the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ ;. 
they were opposed to the celibacy of the clergy, and lived 
themselves in the marriage state. Inshort, they were witnesses 
to the simple truths and institutions of the Gospel in an age of 
abounding and increasing superstition. 

Controversies on the above points, as might be expected, 
soon sprang up in England. Various synods and conferences 
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were held with a view to adjust differences; but in vain. The 
missionaries from Rome were bigoted and overbearing. Those 
from Iona had learned their religion from the Bible, and could 
be convinced on no other authority. The kings, however, 
rather inclined to the customs of Rome, as being the more fas- 
cinating and imposing; and the Scots were obliged, after a 
time, to yield. Colman, the third bishop from Iona, left his 
diocese in the year 662, and returned, with many of his adher- 
ents, into Scotland. Bede informs us that “the Catholic 
institution daily increasing, all the Scots who resided among 
the Angles either conformed to it or returned to their own 
country.” 

But to return from this contest to Iona. I have said that 
Columba presided over the institution till his death, in the 
year 597. He was succeeded by Adamnanus, who wrote the 
life of his illustrious predecessor. In process of time several 
other establishments grew up in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
constituted substantially after the model of Iona. One was 
founded at Abernethy, another at Dunkeld, another at St. 
Andrews, and others at Dunblane, Monimusk, and Scone. It 
is thought by some writers that not less than a hundred dif- 
ferent establishments, constituted after the model of Iona, and 
growing up under its influence, came into being in the next 
four hundred years. The missionaries from these establish- 
ments were the Culdees. They were found in every part of 
the British islands and beyond them, and constituted a 
numerous and powerful body of preachers and teachers. They 
were distinguished for their love of the Bible, for the sim- 
plicity of their faith and worship, and for their steady and 
persevering opposition to the usurpation and superstitions of 
the Church of Rome. 

Of their controversy with the Romish missionaries in En- 
gland I have given some account. The contest was longer and 
more severe in Scotland and Wales. In what detestation the 
arrogant claims of Rome were held in Wales we learn from 
the poems of Talliessin, who is supposed to have flourished 
about the year 620: 

“Woe be to that priest ’yborn 


That will not cleanly weed his corn, 
And preach his charge among ; 
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Woe be to that shepherd, I say, 

That will not watch his fold alway, 
As to his office doth belong. 

Woe be to him who doth not keep 

From Romish wolves his erring sheep, 
With staff and weapon strong.”’ 

In Scotland the influence of the Culdees continued with 
little abatement until the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
At this period Queen Margaret, the wife of Malcolm IIL, 
exerted a strong influence in favor of the religion of Rome. 
She was an Anglo-Saxon princess, who had been educated in 
the Romish religion; and being a fascinating and gifted 
woman, she did much to control the counsels of her husband 
and his court. Besides, she was the mother of the four sue- 
ceeding Scottish kings, namely, Edmund, Edgar, Alexander I., 
and David I. This David succeeded, about the commencement 
of the fourteenth century, in breaking down the Culdee estab- 
lishments and subjecting them to the Catholic bishops. 

It is said that the very year in which we have the last men- 
tion of the Culdees in Scotland was the same in which the 
Lollards made their appearance in Germany—perhaps through 
the influence of the Culdees there. Shortly after this, Wic- 
lif began to hold up a light in England, which was not 
extinguished until the dawn of the Reformation. It would 
seem from this view that God had witnesses to the reality and 
power of spiritual religion through all the dark ages, not only 
among the fastnesses of the Alps, in the south of Europe, but 
also among the rugged cliffs of Scotland and Wales. 

But to return again to Iona. After the erection of similar 
establishments on the main land, especially those at Aber- 
nethy, Dunkeld, and St. Andrews, the influence of that at 
Iona necessarily declined. This, however, was not the prin- 
cipal cause of its decline. Attempts were repeatedly made to 
corrupt this fountain-head of Culdee influence, and poison it 
with the superstitions of Rome. For this purpose Egbert, a 
Saxon monk and emissary of Rome, was stationed here near 
the commencement of the eighth century by Nectan IIL., king 
of the Picts. At the same time Nectan banished those mem- 
bers of the school at Iona who would not submit to the Romish 
customs, especially in regard to the time of observing Easter. 
After the death of Egbert and Nectan the exiles returned to 
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their beloved seats, and remained there undisturbed to the 
close of the century. 

In the beginning of the next century the Danish pirates 
ravaged the island, and committed extreme cruelties on its 
defenseless inhabitants. They burned such of the buildings 
as were combustible, and murdered about seventy of the 
inmates. 

Some seventy years later the Danes again invaded Iona, 
when most of the brethren fled into Ireland, carrying the 
bones of Columba with them. Still a considerable number 
continued to cleave to the hallowed spot, though now sadly 
shorn of its ancient splendor. 

But in subsequent years their perils and sufferings were 
renewed upon them, and from the same source. In the year 
905 the Danes again pillaged Iona, and killed the principal 
and many of the brethren. In 1059 they were visited with 
an extensive conflagration. Still the devoted Culdees contin- 
ued to linger among the scathed ruins of their ancient seats. 
They had other institutions, as I have said, in different places, 
but Iona continued to be their favorite retreat until the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. Then a Romish monastery 
was established on the island, and the Culdees were driven 
from it to return no more. 

In the year 1773 Iona was visited by Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
in his tour to the Hebrides. He describes the ruins which he 
saw, which were chiefly those of Romish edifices, built after 
the monks obtained possession of the island. He represents 
the soil as fertile and fruitful, but the inhabitants as degraded 
and neglected. “ This island,” says he, “ which was once the 
metropolis of learning and piety, has now no school for educa- 
tion nor temple for worship. It has only two inhabitants who 
can speak English, and not one that can read or write. I 
know not that it is visited by any minister of religion.” Such 
was the moral condition of Iona almost a hundred years ago. 
We hope it has experienced some improvement since. 

In ancient times this little island was not only—what 
Johnson calls it—the great school of theology,” “the instrue- 
tress of the western regions,” but it was the ordinary place of 
sepulture for the surrounding nobles and kings. It was 
thought to be a sacred place. It was consecrated and holy 
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ground; and kings and nobles were careful to provide that 
their dust might be here deposited. Indeed, several monarchs 
are said to have abdicated their thrones, and retired, in the 
evening of life, to the cloisters of Iona, that they might here 
prepare for death, and secure for themselves a place of burial. 
It is related by the older historians that forty-eight kings of 
Scotland, four of Ireland, eight of Norway, and one of France 
lie interred on this little island. 

In view of the great and just celebrity of the establishment 
at Iona, it is matter of wonder that so little should be known 
and said of it in modern times. With the catechetical school at 
Alexandria every scholar is familiar, but the institution at 
Iona was scarcely less celebrated in its day than that at Alex- 
andria. It may not have produced as distinguished scholars, 
but it sent out more faithful and laborious ministers. If in 
point .of critical learning it failed to do as much good, it cer- 
tainly did far less hurt. While the school at Alexandria 
exerted, on the whole, a corrupting influence on the Church, 
introducing false principles of interpretation, and adulterating 
the simple doctrines of the Gospel with the minglings of a proud 
Pagan philosophy, the school at Iona effectually resisted for a 
time the foul current of superstition and corruption which was 
setting in upon the British Islands from the Church of Rome. 

Unfortunately for Iona, its history has become involved in 
one of the perplexing ecclesiastical controversies of the day ; 
I mean that respecting the apostolical succession of bishops. 
It is certain that the school at Iona was governed by presby- 
ters. Its principal and his twelve assistants were all of them 
presbyters. On this point the testimony of Bede and others 
is explicit. After the same model, too, all the other Culdee 
establishments seem to have been formed. It is certain that 
the Faculty at Iona ordained and sent out several bishops, 
who, with their assistants and successors, were instrumental in 
converting the Anglo-Saxons through the northern and central 
parts of England. It is certain that these Scottish bishops 
ordained other bishops and a great many presbyters, and that 
the results of their ordinations and other labors continue in 
England to the present time, 

To all this the High Church Episeopalian replies, that 
though we have no account of any bishops residing at Iona, 
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and taking part in the ordinations there, still it is altogether 
probable that there was one, since the distinction between 
bishop and presbyter generally prevailed in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, and bishops were found everywhere else. 

I have no occasion to disturb this mooted question here. 
Suffice it to say that through the connection of the presbyter 
establishment at Iona with the hierarchy of England, the sub- 
ject of the apostolical succession of bishops is considerably 
embarrassed, and the difficulty of establishing it to the satis- 
faction of all concerned is increased. 

I conclude by suggesting to American Christians who make 
the tour of Europe, that they should not fail (if circumstances 
permit) to set their feet on the shores of Iona. I scarcely 
know a place on the other side of the Atlantic which, to my 
own mind, stands connected with so many pleasing and sacred 
associations. If it is interesting to visit the Isle of Wight, and 
stand by the tomb of Elizabeth Walbridge, (the Dairyman’s 
Daughter,) it surely cannot be less so to visit the sacred classic 
grounds of Iona, survey its ruins, and tread upon the ashes of 
the illustrious dead who are there entombed. 





Art. VI.—BRAHMINISM: ITS HISTORY AND CLAIMS. 


Wir the exception of Parseeism, Brahminism is probably 
the oldest of living faiths: older, indeed, than most of those 
which have passed away, since from it Greece received many 
of its dogmas, and the other Asiatic forms of paganism, pre- 
sent and past, can, with few exceptions, be traced back to it. 
It could hardly have been later than the time of Abraham 
when a portion of the Aryas, dwellers on the lofty table lands 
of Persia, and at that time holding the monotheistic creed, which 
is still preserved in tolerable purity by the Parsees, emigrated 
southward, toward the plains and fertile valleys of India, then 
occupied by the Dasyus, a warlike and not wholly uncivilized 
race, the progenitors of the Khonds, Bhils, Shyans, and Karens 
of Northern India and Burmah. The contest between the 
invaders and these tribes was a long and wearisome one, for 
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both races were brave; but the Aryas added to their courage 
the fanaticism of religious propagandists, and perhaps also 
somewhat more of intellectual culture than the Dasyus 
possessed. 

But it was not the warlike Dasyus alone with whom the 
Aryas had to contend. Their own race, following close on 
their heels, and attracted as they had been by the fertility and 
beauty of the peninsula, became in turn invaders, and it was 
only after long-protracted conflicts that peace at last prevailed, 
and there came a period when cities could be built, and the 
intellectual tastes so active in the Aryan race cultivated. 

The Pig - Veda, their earliest poetical work, written, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, about 1400 B. C., has long and 
often highly poetical hymns, songs, and epics, narrating with 
abundant oriental embellishments incidents of these wars. 
From many passages in these poems it is evident that though 
their theological notions had become somewhat confused, yet 
they adhered with considerable tenacity to the main features 
of the early Aryan or Parsee theogony. The Brahmin was 
not yet the ascendant race, and the idea of caste had not 
obtained a foothold upon the mind of the Hindoo. Within 
the five hundred years which followed the composition of the 
Rig-Veda, however, the Brahmins, probably the invaders of a 
particular era, had succeeded in reducing the remainder of the 
Aryan inhabitants of India to subjection, and infusing the 
religious element into their despotism, they added the terrors 
of future punishment to the penalties of their laws, in order to 
deter those whom they had subjected from attempting to throw 
off the yoke. 

History records no other instance in which a small aristo- 
cratic body of men have succeeded so effectually in humbling 
and degrading a large mass sprung originally from the same 
stock with themselves, and in which, for almost 3,000 years, 
they have maintained the ascendancy, and compelled the sub- 
ject classes to accept and be contented with the disabilities of 
their inferior condition. But one attempt, in all that period, 
on the part of the inferior castes, to assert their rights, that of 
Buddha Sakyamuni, has been successful, and the leader of that 
revolt was a member of the Kshatriya, or Warrior caste, the 
next in rank to the Brahmin. 
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No more decisive evidence of the genius and intellectual 
superiority of the Brahmins could be given than the fact that 
they have thus accumulated in their own caste all power, tem- 
poral and spiritual, which they deem it desirable to retain; and 
it is proof alike of their astuteness and their selfishness, that in 
the Code of Institutes compiled by Menu, one of their own 
caste, they have so effectually guarded themselves from all 
familiarity on the part of the lower castes, and assumed to 
themselves everything in the way of license and privilege they 
desired, while forbidding under the severest penalties the same 
privileges to their inferiors. 

The sacred books of the Brahmins are, I. Tak VEpAs, four 
in number; namely, the /ig- Veda, of which we have already 
spoken, the oldest of the Vedas, and comprising not only the 
hervic poems, hymns, and triumphal songs of the early Aryan 
history, but also most of the ritual services and formulas of the 
other Vedas, which are mainly compilations from, or para- 
phrases of it; the Yajus Veda, or religious rites; the Sama 
Veda, or prayers in metrical form for chanting ; and the Ath- 
arva Veda, or formulas of consecration, expiation, and impre- 
cation. 

II. The Puranas, eighteen in number ; historical and theo- 
logical poems, giving the mythology and cosmogony of the 
system. There are also eighteen upa-puranas, or inferior 
puranas, devoted to secular science. 

III. The JyorisHa, or treatises on astronomy, attached to 
the Vedas. 

IV. The MANAVA-DHARMA-SASTRA, or Institutes of Menu, 
to which we have already referred, a system of laws and 
cosmogony, 

V. The IrrHasa, a collection of heroic poems, mostly epic. 
One of these, the Bhagvat-Gita, possesses high literary merit, 
and contains many excellent moral maxims, while it is free 
from obscenity ; but its title to high antiquity, or to be consid- 
ered one of their sacred books at all, is denied by many of the 
Brahmins. It has been translated into English by three ori- 
ental scholars, Sir C. Wilkins, Sir William Jones, and Mr. J. C. 
Thompson. 

These sacred books, while they contain some moral precepts 
worthy of preservation, are, with the exception of portions of 
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the Vedas and the Itihasa, mainly composed of the most 
puerile, silly, and often obscene narratives. They were evi- 
dently written “by Brahmins, and in the interest of their own 
caste; and but for the degraded and besotted condition of the 
lower castes, they could not have so long submitted, without 
resistance, to a religious system, all whose benefits came to 
an. aristocratic caste, while all its hardships and penalties, here 
and hereafter, fall to the lot of the classes below. 

The theogony developed in these books, though often contra- 
dictory in its details, yet bears indications of considerable 
ingenuity and knowledge of the early traditions of Eden, the 
Fall, and the Flood, and not improbably of the Pentateuch. 
The primal idea of this vast superstructure of error is, like that 
of the Parsee faith, one supreme being, incarnate, invisible, 
the origin of all existence. To this being, whom they call 
BrRAHM, no temples are reared, no sacrifices offered. They 
represent him, his work of creation done, as wrapped in the 
contemplation of his own perfections, and unmindful of the 
creatures he has called into existence. The subtle, speculative 
mind of the Hindoo has delighted to indulge in theories and 
conjectures relative to this uncreate, supreme, yet passionless 
deity. The traditions of such a being could only have come 
to them from the revelations of Eden and its human inhab- 
itants. 

Below this supreme being, as created by him, yet possessing 
vast powers and being the proper objects of worship, the sacred 
books of the Brahmins reveal a Zrimurtti, or Trinity, com- 
posed of Brahma, the creator of all worlds, Vishnu, the pre- 
server and benefactor, and Siva, the destroyer. To Brahma 
and Stva they have also assigned wives, Maja or Maya, the 
Maia as well as the Juno of the Greeks, as the companion of 
the creating Brahma, and Doorga, the Astarte of the Phe- 
nicians and the Venus of the Greeks, as the helpmeet of the 
destroying Siva. 

A dim idea of an incarnation of the Divine nature, for the 
benefit of fallen humanity, had found its way to the minds of 
the Hindoo theogonists, and hence they describe their preserv- 
ing and beneficent deity as undertaking ten successive avatars, 
or incarnations, each having in view some advantage to men 
or animals. These avatars represent his existence in the form 
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of the fish, the tortoise, the hog, the lion, and the dwarf; and 
subsequent incarnations, as Purushu, Ram, Krishnu or Krishna, 
Buddha, and the last (not yet commenced) of Kulkee. In the 
first avatars, Vishnu is represented as assuming forms half human, 
half the animal whose body he had taken; in the fifth he 
appears as a dwarf. In the sixth, crowned and with battle- 
ax in hand, ready to defend his chosen; in the seventh, 
crowned and with bow and quiver, the Apollo of the Greeks ; 
in the eighth, a sceptered monarch; in the ninth, a devotee 
wrapt in contemplation; in the tenth, crowned and with one 
foot in the stirrup, ready to mount a winged horse, and with 
the sacred umbrella, the insignia of power, overshadowing the 
saddle. These avatars are distinctly described in the sacred 
poems, and the corrupt nature which prompted the theogony 
appears in the licentious amours of this, their most beneficent 
of deities. 

The first, or fish avatar, is evidently a tradition of the flood. 
Vishnu having determined to destroy men for their wicked- 
ness, excepted from this general destruction King Satyavrata 
and his queen, together with the seven Rishis and their wives, 
who alone were pious and holy, and he accordingly prepared 
an ark (Cahitra) in which he placed them, and transformed 
himself into a huge fish, to which the ark was moored and 
which guided it during the flood. 

In the second avatar he appeared as a tortoise, and supported 
on his back the great mountain Mandara and its inhabitants 
when it was about to sink into the sea of milk. 

The next five avatars or incarnations were so many conflicts 
with giants who sought to destroy the earth or the chosen peo- 
ple, and whom in the form of a boar, a man-lion, a dwarf, and 
a commander of the warlike family of Rama, he overthrew and 
subdued. Philologists trace such resemblances in the names 
of these giants and their conqueror with the conflicts of the 
Israelites with the gigantic inhabitants of Canaan, as to lead to 
the conjecture that these avatars are but the Scripture narra- 
tives orientalized. The eighth incarnation is that of Krishna, in 
which Vishnu appears in human form and attacks a ter- 
rible serpent who was making havoc of the human race. 
In the strife the serpent bites his heel, but he finally succeeds 
in crushing its head and thus destroying it. That this was 
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the tradition of the promise to Eve of the Messiah cannot be 
doubted. 

In regard to the ninth avatar, that of Buddha, now passing, 
there seems to be much confusion, occasioned in part, probably, 
by the claims of Buddha Sakyamuni, the present divinity of 
the Buddhists, to be that incarnation, a claim which the Brah- 
mins resist. The last incarnation of Vishnu, that of Khulke, 
is yet to come. When it comes he will appear mounted on 
a white horse, and armed with shield and sword, the terrible 
sword of Brahma, which takes speedy vengeance on all his foes, 
and condemning the wicked to fearful and protracted punish- 
ment, will receive the good into paradise. The sun and moon 
will lose their light, and the earth tremble to its center; the 
stars will fall from heaven, and the earth and all it contains 
perish by fire. Then a new heaven and a new earth will be 
created, and an age of purity and happiness succeed. 

Siva, the destroyer, seems to have been a prior conception, 
probably of the earliest races inhabiting India, and must, we 
think, have been at first identical with the Ahriman of the Par- 
sees, though their later books distinguish carefully between him 
and Mahasur, the prince of evil spirits. His place in the 
Hindu trinity seems inappropriate, and there is evidence that 
they themselves so regarded it. 

Below this trinity, yet possessing great power for good or ill 
over the human race, are the dewtas or devitas, demons, good 
and bad, who are in constant conflict ; the good aided by Vish- 
nu and Siva, and the evil led on by Mahasur the prince of 
malignant spirits. These dewtas are objects of worship, as are 
also innumerable other gods, representing not only almost the 
entire animal creation, but a vast number of abstract ideas. 
The masses render their homage and sacrifices to these number- 
less idols, many of whom are worshiped with rites whose 
obscenity no mind less corrupt and depraved than that of the 
Hindu could fathom. 

The Brahmins, however, boast that Brahminism has its inner 
shrine, its esoteric doctrine, which resorts to no idol worship, 
but which, to the initiated, (and these are only of the Brahmin 
caste,) reveals a purer faith and loftier objects of reverence. 
This esoteric doctrine is taught in the systems of philosophy of 
the three most celebrated Hindu schools. The first and most 
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widely adapted by the educated Brahmins is the Vedanta or 
Mimansa, which requires its votaries to become familiar with 
the higher theological science of the sacred books, as well as 
with the lower sciences. It is a system of atheistic Pantheism 
acknowledging no distinct idea of a God, but attributing all 
objects and all emotions to the subtile influence of some all- 
pervading essence, of whom or which they hold it equally irrev- 
erent to say that it is created or uncreated, existent or non-ex- 
istent. A second school, having fewer adherents, and these, for 
the most part, hostile to the pure Brahmins, who are generally 
believers in the Vedanta, is the Sankhya, a dualistic system, 
which regards all created things as having sprung into spon- 
taneous existence in pairs, This system admits three methods 
of attaining knowledge, namely, by sensual perception, induc- 
tion, and testimony. It is hardly less atheistic than the 
Vedanta. 

A third school, the Atomistic, maintains substantially the 
same doctrines as our materialist philosophers, but has few 
adherents. The choice then to the Hindu, who knows only 
his own theological system, seems to lie between a degrading 
and brutish idolatry and sheer atheism. 

The system of caste among the Hindoos has always been con- 
nected with their religion, and has formed a serious barrier to 
the propagation of Christianity, or even a higher civilization, 
among them. The principal castes are five, though there are 
many subdivisions. They are the Brahmins, whom their sacred 
books declare were formed from the mouth of Brahma; the 
Kshatriyas, or warriors; the Vaisyas, or agriculturists; the 
Sudras, or laborers; and the Pariahs, or outcasts from all the 
other castes who are yet tenacious of their own purity in mat- 
ters of caste. The Kshatriyas, the sacred book says, were 
made from the arms of Brahma, the Vaisyas from his body, 
and the Sudras from his feet. The different occupations of 
individuals of the same caste have led to the formation of sub- 
castes in great numbers. 

To the warrior and agricultural castes are permitted some 
instruction, though very much at the option of the lordly 
Brahmin, to whom they must pay reverence and present offer- 
ings; but woe to the Sudra who should thirst for knowledge. 
To teach him to read is an offense which death only can expi- 
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ate; to read to him one of the sacred books is to subject the 
reader to severe punishment, while the unfortunate Sudra is to 
have melted lead poured in his ears. For him to aspire to any 
knowledge is fatal; any man of another caste may put him to 
death, even for the expression of a wish to learn. Yet must he 
serve the Brahmin with the utmost assiduity, and as the high- 
est reward of his faithfulness he may be so blessed as to become, 
in his next return to existence, (for the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion is carefully inculcated in the Brahminical theology,) the 
donkey who shall bear upon his back the holy man, or the dog 
who shall attend him upon his journeyings. To fail in the 
least point in his services is to subject himself to the most ter- 
rible tortures through untold ages. 

But degraded as is the condition of the Sudra and the Pariah, 
for whom all the penalties and disabilities of the Sudras are 
increased tenfold, they are far more favored than woman. It 
is difficult to conceive what motive could have prompted the 
malignity and virulence everywhere manifested in the sacred 
books against woman. Denied the possession of a soul, she 
must be from early childhood the slave of her husband, cring- 
ing at his frown, attentive to his every look and want, ready to 
perform for him the most menial service, and receiving in 
return for her faithfulness only curses and blows; divorced at 
his pleasure, and permitted only one privilege, even if her hus- 
band be the most exalted of Brahmins—that of being buried or 
burned alive with his dead body. Even the son whom she has 
borne is authorized to treat her with indignity and cruelty ; 
and in case of a suttee, his hand must light the funeral pile that 
consumes alike the living mother and the dead father. 

Bad as is this system of false religion, its practical workings 
are still worse. The Brahmin, accustomed to almost irre- 
sponsible powers and assured of a support without labor, is an 
incarnation of tyranny, pride, indolence, and lust; the sub- 
ordinate castes are deceitful, avaricious, oppressors when they 
dare, servile and fawning sycophants when they fear others, 
cruel, brutish, and licentious. Infanticide is very generally 
practiced, and parents, when aged, are placed by the banks of 
the sacred rivers, their mouths filled with mud, and they left 
a prey to crocodiles, tigers, and vultures. Suicide, especially 
before the car of Juggernath, or some other idol shrine, is very 
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frequent, and self-torture by religious devotees is practiced in 
its most ingenious forms. Religious mendicancy abounds, and 
the highest merit is supposed to follow the greatest degree of 
filth. Chastity is the exception, not the rule; theft is almost 
universal ; and among the religious orders were, till the East 
India Company broke them up, bands of Thugs who decoyed 
victims to them for the purposes of murder and plunder. The 
suttee, or burning alive of widows, was only prohibited in 
1829, and its prohibition almost excited an insurrection. 

In whatever part of heathendom those virtuous heathen, in 
praise of whom infidel writers speak in such raptures, whose 
purity and morality, they tell us, far exceed those of Christian 
nations, may reside, we know not; but this much is certain, 
it is vain to look for them on the plains of Hindoostan, or 
among the worshipers of Brahma. Subtle and plausible as 
may be their schemes of philosophy, their doctrines are cruel 
and tyrannical, and their practice “earthly, sensual, dev- 
lish.” No redeeming feature exists in their system to make it 
other than loathsome, and the portraiture of them by the 
apostle (Romans i, 20-32) is so accurate that when Carey read 
it to some Brahmins, they accused him of attempting to palm 
upon them the result of his own observations as a divine rev- 
elation. Its truth they acknowledged, but insisted that no 
writer eighteen hundred years before could have described 
them so accurately. 

The adherents to this system of imposture and credulity, 
though confined to India almost exclusively, number about one 
hundred millions. 

The East India Company, throughout its entire sway over 
the peninsula of India, rendered a guas? support and sanction 
to Brahminism. It did, indeed, suppress some of its worst out- 
rages, but it protected by its officers and soldiers its festivals 
and temples, and made invidious distinctions between the 
Brahmin and the Christian native in its civil as well as its 
military service. The late mutiny, professedly originating in 
some alleged violation of the laws of caste by some of the 
English officers, opened the eyes of the British Government to 
the folly of sustaining a system of paganism so revolting in its 
character, and the British possessions in India being now under 
the control of the government instead of the East India Com- 
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pany, radical changes have been made, looking to the protection 
of the native Christians and the discountenancing of caste and 
the depraving scenes of the Hindoo festivals. The result of this 
benign and judicious legislation is already apparent in the 
great increase of inquirers and converts at most of the mission- 
ary stations, and the abandonment of caste openly by large 
numbers of respectable natives. Once freed from the oppres- 
sion of this cruel system, and from the degrading influences of 
Brahminism, the shrewd, quick-witted Hindoo will soon by his 
intellectual powers achieve a position far in advance of what 
he has attained in the long ages of the past, and if those powers 
are sanctified by the religion of Christ, he may yet become the 
most efficient of God’s heralds of salvation to a lost and perish- 
ing world. 





Arr. VII—ARMINIAN VIEW OF THE FALL AND 
REDEMPTION. 


Ir is a pleasant fact that our Calvinian brethren of the elder 
school, as their eyes become cleared of prejudice arising from 
want of information, express no little gratification that we are 
so orthodox on the subject of original sin and human deprav- 
ity. The writer of a certain book not much known to fame, 
though locally popular with a portion of that class of theolo- 
gians, and indorsed, in fact, by the Princeton Review, 
quotes some of our standard doctrinal statements and adds 
the following remarks: “The great matter of surprise is, 
that such correct and Scriptural views of man’s fall and its far- 
reaching results have been incorporated into a system otherwise 
Arminian.” He talks of our doctrine as an “attempt to mingle 
iron and clay,” and of the “ great inconsistency of this attempt 
to patch Arminianism with shreds of Calvinistic doctrine.” 
Now, however it may be with this writer, his indorsing reviewer 
cannot but know that such language is about the reverse of 
historic truth. The doctrine of depravity and the fall, as cen- 
tral to an Arminian system, is older than Calvinism. It was 
a doctrine of the first three centuries of Christian history. It 
is not Arminians who have patched it into their system ; it is 
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Calvinists who have girt it round with predestination. The 
Augustinian and Edwardian innovations of predestination and 
necessitated will were not the orthodoxy of the early Church. 
Of these Calvinian novelties of predestination and fatalism we 
can mark the first introduction into the Church, just as we know 
the introduction of the Papal novelties of transubstantiation and 
the celibacy of the clergy. As the Reformers arrived at a purer 
Church by discarding the inventions of popery, so our Armin- 
ians arrived at a purer theology by eliminating the accretions 
of predestination. Both returned toward the simplicity and 
truth of the primitive ages. Both the Arminians and Wesley 
were conscious and boasted of the fact. We place ourselves 
upon the same vantage ground. Neology is with our brethren 
opposite; with us, are antiquity and genuine orthodoxy. 

The doctrines of the fall, depravity, and redemption, as col- 
lected in systematic form from the scattered statements of 
Scripture, present, at first glance, a somewhat complex aspect. 
The simple Christian reader of the Bible will find and feel all 
their elements in the sacred word, and yet will find it difficult, 
without some patient study, even to comprehend them when 
presented in synthetic form. The master-workman in Chris- 
tian truth feels the necessity, at successive periods, of review 
and revisal of the modes of statement in the light of fresh inves- 
tigations, and especially in the light of the latest opposition. 
This is the benefit that the assaults of error confer upon truth : 
that they compel fresh and more fundamental investigations 
by its defenders, and thereby produce clearer views and more 
explicit statements. 

Those doctrines are so plentifully assumed or stated in Scrip- 
ture in such varieties of form, that very few persons entertaining 
strict and reverent views of Scripture inspiration and authority 
can refuse to accept them. The Scripture statement that “in 
Adam all die,” (1 Cor. xv, 22,) indissolubly connects the mor- 
tality of our entire race by a line of descent with Adam. That 
sin underlies this mortality in all cases is clear from many state- 
ments; as, for instance, that “death passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned ;” and that “by one man’s disobedience 
the many were made sinners.” Actually or conceptually 
every human being, adult or infant, that dies is held a sinner. 
Sin, somehow, underlies all human death. That to this 
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state of things a great redemption is adjusted, all strictly 
Scriptural theology agrees; but the details of the adjustment 
the ordinary Christian would find it difficult to state, and learned 
theologians have long been accustomed to discuss. 

Bishop Butler has suggested the important thought, that the 
great events of the resurrection and immortality, though stu- 
pendously miraculous, may still be also a truly natural train of 
events. So also, perhaps, a clearer view of the great facts of 
the fall and ruin of our race may be obtained by contemplating 
them on their naturalistic and their theodocic or judicial sides. 

THE NATURALISTIC View. Man, like every other being, must 
come into existence under the operation of universal laws and 
secondary causations. It is of no present use to inquire how it 
was right for the Deity to frame a certain set of regulations 
around a given being, provided those regulations are funda- 
mental and universal, and as such, necessary to the existence of 
a rightful general system. It is enough to know that such fun- 
damental laws, inflexible, even though bearing hard upon the 
individual whose well-being they cross, and even limiting the 
normal divine action, are necessary to the existence of any 
rational system, mundane or supermundane. Every species 
and every individual must come into the system under its laws 
or be excluded. Of this our earthly living system, a funda- 
mental and universal regulation is the law of descent. Man is 
but a species of the great living generative genus. By that law 
the nature of the primogenitor is the nature of all his genera- 
tions. This law man shares with all the lineages of living 
nature, animal or vegetable. Each species of beast, bird, fish, 
serpent, consists of a myriad of individuals who are sharers of 
one great capital of specific vital force. Of the human race, 
for instance, each individual of the whole number is a single 
vessel containing his modicum of the one great ocean of human 
blood. And not only is the composition of matter circum- 
scribed within certain limits, both of substance and form, but 
the soul stuff, too, is confined within certain limits of essence 
and character. As is the parent, such is the child; as is the 
first progenitor, such is the entire posterity. 

The commencement of an order with its laws, however 
miraculous, may be viewed in a naturalistic aspect. It was 
natural that if the first man, modeled to the idea of a perfect 
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humanity, had stood at that high grade, his whole lineage 
would have been the successive copies of the same model. 
Even though some descendant had sinned and fell, it is not 
probable that the level of his offspring, if begotten, would have 
sunk to a lower grade. The whole anthem | of human history 
would then have been pitched and carried through upon that 
same exalted, transcendental key. If by his own imprudent 
act, violating the laws of his higher being, he shut off all 
communion with higher natures, between whom and terrene 
nature he was the natural intermediate, it would not be 
unnatural, even if cts singularity made it miraculous, that 
the same act should depreciate his fresh and plastic nature 
to an altogether lower model. By the laws of descent, there- 
fore, the fall of the progenitor would be the depravation of 
the race. 

This depravation might be threefold: corporeal, psycho- 
logical, and psychical. 

1. Corporeal. Separated from the higher nourishment, (per- 
haps the tree of life,) by which the organism was able to resist 
collision and disintegration, its framework becomes subject to 
decay, damage, and dissolution. Its particles and parts become 
displaced, lose their organic properties, and the system breaks 
and crumbles from around the spiritual being, panting for his 
own release, yet shuddering in anticipation of an unknown 
future. This is disease and death. Man by the fall is lineally 
mortal. “In Adam all die.” 

2. Psychological. Disastrous must be the effect upon the 
mind. Be it that no one of the faculties was lost, (though that 
is.more than we can know,) yet how has their first immortal 
vigor departed, and how deranged their pristine order? Intel- 
lect, conscience, moral feeling, all are dim, and the will no 
longer executes, with steady, unvarying purpose, their high 
suggestions. Passion, appetite, heated impulse obtain the 
ascendant. That blessed Spirit whose presence enabled order 
and right to reign has been closed off. Love to God is no 
longer felt ; and as it cannot be a motive for action, so no action 
can be right and pleasing to God. The way of truth is now 
unknown, as the way of right is unloved. Man is still a free 
agent, but free only amid various alternatives of evil. The 
way of right and the pleasing to God are excluded equally 
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from his knowledge, his affections, and his will. To the truly 
good he is no longer objectively a free agent. 

3. Psychical. But his soul is still immortal, and thereby 
this state of nature must be eternal. Unless arbitrarily termi- 
nated, or redemptively restored, the soul must, from the very laws 
of its nature, suffer an immortality of evil. Collective living men 
must form a community, of whose evil nature we can form but 
an indistinct idea. Demoniac passion must transform the earth 
into a hell. Lust, or the lower forms of love, must serve to 
perpetuate the race. Enough merely of conscience would 
remain to make the wretch feel that all was wrong, and enough 
of intellect to assure him that there was no hope. And the 
departing spirit, looking out into a spiritual universe, in which 
there is no proper room provided for its existence, would see 
that in any place its only prospect is eternal despair. Here, 
then, we have the three naturalistic aspects of death, temporal, 
spiritual, eternal, hereditarily resulting from the fall. Be it 
remarked, that these results accrue from fundamental laws and 
natural second causes. 

In the system as thus described, the exclusion of all free 
agency for good excludes all responsibility for the absence of 
good. There can be no obligation to put forth a volition never 
in the agent’s power. There can be no guilt for not obeying 
a motive which was never in the agent’s reach; nor can there 
be any guilt for the existence of the nature which excludes, 
throughout the being’s whole existence, the power of the voli- 
tion and the motive, provided always that neither that nature 
nor its incapacity is self-superinduced. The man no more 
made himself than he made Satan; and he is no more respons- 
ible for his own nature than for Satan’s nature. He can no 
more reverse the law of motives than he can reverse the 
law of gravitation. Obliged to choose in the midst of evils 
alone, as a fish is obliged to swim in water, he is no more 
obliged to will himself into the good than a sunfish is obligated 
to fly into the air. Hence his evi/, though a moral evil, is not 
a responsible evil. His sin is such only as being opposite to 
the divine law, not as subjecting him to its just penalty.* 

One theodicic question will now no longer be suppressed. 


* See, in regard to this and other points here discussed, our article on “ Automatic 
Excel suce distinguished from Moral Desert,” in our last number. 
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Would it be right for the Deity to continue such a race in tem- 
poral and eternal evil and misery? So far as its immortality 
is concerned, the plea of natural law cannot be adduced in 
justification of its eternal misery. Man, corporeal and on 
earth, is not a species under a genus of naturally immortal 
beings. He stands alone and single. Let us conclude, there- 
fore, that his immortal misery can scarce be just. His tem- 
poral misery can only be justified, so far as we can see, under 
the law of compensation. The suffering of any creature or 
species may be justified under the proviso that it has such an 
amount of happiness that its own choice would be for existence 
rather than for non-existence. Such a being makes a fair virtual 
agreement with his Creator to suffer the ills for the sake of the 
happiness of life. Not only Adam, but every primordial pro- 
genitor of a race of creatures, is a “federal head.” Not with 
Adam alone, but with every progenitor, was there a divine 
“covenant ;” and perhaps no more with Adam than with any 
other progenitor. By the principle of compensation alone, 
therefore, can we conceive that even the temporal existence of 
the race can be justified. But when we consider that the 
main end of the human system is PROBATION, we shall at once 
see that the very object of the existence of the race, with the 
cessation of free moral agency and responsibility, is lost. In 
such case the whole purpose would terminate in Adam himself, 
and the race would be a failure. 

Unless, then, creation shall prove abortive, there must take 
place a renovation, and such a renovation as shall complete 
the restoration of the system by a process of probation. 
Such a restorer must, 1. So suspend the sentence of death upon 
Adam as to warrant the natural continuity of the existence of 
the race. 2. He must so restore the Divine Spirit, the means of 
divine knowledge, and the possibility of holy motive, as that 
free agency in spiritual things shall reappear. 3. He must open 
the avenue through which all who rightfully use their agency 
may attain to a full and eternal restoration of the primitive 
Adamic state. This grand process will, in its full development, 
abound in scenes and events of wonderful interest. 

THE THEODICIC OR JUDICIAL VIEW. All these processes, while 
moving under the law of cause and effect, are still regulated by 
the laws of a just government. The laws of nature are the 
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laws of God. The laws of our mundane nature are but part 
and parcel of the laws of a nature coextensive with the govern- 
ment of God. From this high standpoint we behold the moral 
and the natural law coincide, if not become identified. The 
fall, as the result of the violation of the divine law, even 
though it were a process of cause and effect, was also a process 
of sin and penalty. It was as truly judicial as it was natural. 
The natural certainty of death, corporeal, moral, and eternal, 
was coincident with the sentence of the threefold death. That 
sentence was literally pronounced in the second person singular 
upon Adam alone. Its literal expression implied an immediate 
execution, leaving no time for the propagation of a race. Its 
execution upon him alone would have been its full literal and 
final fulfillment. But such a failure of any grand result from 
the creation of Adam was not the wisest course. By the intro- 
duction of a Redeemer with a new probation for the race, with 
a final restoration for all who fulfill the conditions of their pro- 
bation to a more than Adamic glory, and the exhibition of the 
nature of sin and justice before the universe in the penalty of 
the finally perverse, a new, eventful, and stupendous chapter 
would be added to the Divine history. 

If a Redeemer shall appear, qualified by a death infinitely 
more valuable than the death of Adam and all his race, to 
limit, to suspend, or to reverse the application of the law in 
such manner as to secure ultimate restoration under the laws 
of free agency and probation, he will, we may suppose, follow 
the outlines previously described in the naturalistic process. 
1. God will, in view of his process of restoration, permit 
the continuity of the race. 2. By the return of the Holy Spirit 
to every soul of man as soon as born, by the revelation of the 
system of divine truth to his developed intellect, holy motives 
become possible, the way of truth becomes clear, and man 
becomes a free agent in things spiritual and eternal. Yet the 
intrinsic and essential nature of the fallen race comes into exist- 
ence unchanged ; and the individual is met by the supernatural 
restorative operation, in the order of nature, subsequent to the 
moment of his commenced existence. Mankind are held, there- 
fore, as still depraved, and as prospectively certain evil doers. 
But as this nature is overlaid with a power of spiritual free 
agency, their evil doings, which were before necessary and 
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irresponsible, become now free and guilty. They are held, 
therefore, not only as presumptively evil doers, but presumptively 
responsible sinners. Adam, indeed, renders them sinners, but 
it is only in view of Christ that God holds them responsible 
as sinners. If he had not come they would not have known 
responsible sin, And, inasmuch as all are presumptively and 
prospectively sinners, so sin is imputed to them before they 
commit sin. They are sinners by presumptive nature before 
they are sinners by action; and as such, a penal quality is 
conceptually cognized in their natural disease, mortality, and 
death. This unrevoked liability to penal death results from 
the fact that the Redeemer is qualified by office to limit the 
extent of the remedy applied. Without the Redeemer, they 
would have seminally died in Adam’s death. Left to pure 
nature, they would have died uncer the law of cause and 
effect —a natural effect justifiable only under the law of 
compensation or virtual covenant. Under the redemptive 
administration they are held to die as presumptive, that is, 
imputative sinners; and that whether they are actual sinners, 
or infants who have never attained responsible age, and upon 
whom no actual sin, guilt, or condemnation is chargeable. 

Under the same administration, held as presumptive, and, 
therefore, imputative sinners, they are conceptually held as under 
the sentence of eternal death.* This is the legal position of all 
whom justification, either unconditional, as in the case of infants, 
or conditional, as in the case of believers, has placed from under 
the permanent sentence. This result, so far as a natural effect, 
would take place under the process of pure nature. It would take 
place under an administration of pure justice only in the per- 
son of Adam. It takes place as a universal fact only concept- 
qwely under the redemptive administration. It actually and 
finally takes place with those only who misuse their free 
agency, and defeat in regard to themselves the purpose of 
restoration. In them the eternal laws both of nature and of 
justice are sternly fulfilled. 

What, then, by this view, are the benefits conferred upon 
the race by the Redeemer ? 

1. The race is rescued from seminally suffering the literal inflic- 
tion of the sentence of temporal, spiritual, and eternal death in 


* See article on ‘ Automatic Excellence,” p. 493. 
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the person of Adam. 2. It is not rescued from eternal death 
naturalistically resulting to the entire race; for such a result 
would be precluded by the divine justice. But from the race, 
as surviving and perpetuated, the obstacles to moral freedom and 
responsible ability in spiritual things areremoved. Thus the basis 
of a just probation is laid. 3. Though the individual, as born, is 
not delivered from the impending malediction, so but that tem- 
poral death and conditional liability to eternal death still 
remain, yet that malediction is underlaid with a provision 
securing salvation as a certainty previous to the commission of 
actual and responsible sin. 4. The great and most obvious 
fact is, that hereby there is established a system by which all 
who, under the guidance and aids of the redemptive system, 
abstain from actual sin in the use of their free agency, or who, 
by repentance, renounce their sins and accept the redemption, 
will attain a full restoration, and perhaps even a higher glory 
than was lost in Adam. 

Such being the restorative system, the question is raised by 
our Calvinistic brethren whether this can truly be called a 
system or a doctrine of grace. This is the issue by them uni- 
versally made. It is made, however, by the two great classes 
of Calvinists, the new and the old, on nearly opposite grounds. 
Both, indeed, affirm, what we deny, that God might have 
brought the whole human race into existence without a 
Saviour, with a full certainty of eternal death upon the whole ; 
and the grace of the Redeemer, in their view, consists in his 
rescuing a part of the race, previously selected, from that des- 
tiny, and leaving the rest under its power. The justice of that 
destiny is maintained by the new school, on the ground of the 
existence of a certain transcendental natural ability which all 
men possess of doing right through their whole existence, even 
without a Saviour and without a Holy Spirit, but which no one 
ever did or ever will exercise. With this phantasm of an abil. 
ity we have nothing at the present time to do, except to reject 
it as a very shadowy basis for any just responsibility, or 
any proper justification for the infliction of eternal death upon 
failure. By the old school it is maintained, on the other hand, 
that it would be simply just for God to bring the whole human 
race into actual existence without free agency in spiritual 
things, under full necessity to sin, and then consign them to 
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everlasting death. The grace of the Saviour consists, according 
to these, in rescuing a chosen part of mankind from that con- 
dition. With this last view rests our present issue. 

The writer to whom we have alluded raises much outcry 
against the “misrepresentations” and “declamations” prac- 
ticed upon his doctrines by Methodist preachers and writers. 
We think misrepresentation of such a view is now not only 
wicked, but very unnecessary. Representation as it is, not mis- 
representation, would, we should suppose, be sufficient to banish 
it from the belief of any rational being. If it be true that it is 
divinely just to create one being bad or a race bad, and then 
damn them for being bad, then it would not be unjust to create 
all beings under the same conditions. That is, God might 
justly create a universe of beings morally and unchangeably 
bad, and then the newt moment damn them to all eternity for 
being bad as he made them! ! Such a view, we are constrained 
to say, is a disgrace to Christian theology, a dishonor to the 
human intellect. 

Our repudiation of this dark caricature of the divine govern- 
ment is no extenuation of the true evils of the fall. It is not 
true, as intimated by the above writer, that we maintain that 
“original sin is no sin, but a very innocent, harmless thing, 
which none but a merciless tyrant would ever consider deserv- 
ing of punishment.” (P. 33.) Original sin is a sim, though not 
in Adam’s posterity a responsible sin until sanctioned by actual 
sin. It would have resulted in the eternal death of Adam, and 
all the race in him, but for the Redeemer. It results in the 
temporal death (rendered just by compensation) of all. It 
results in eternal death upon all who, by unrepentant actual 
sin, accept its guilt and penalty. 

Using the writer above mentioned as a convenient provider, 
we may arrange and reduce the Calvinistic objections to our sys- 
tem upon these points to six. Of these six, three deny the necessity 
of the power to avoid sin in order to responsibility for sin ; the 
second three deny the grace of bestowing a free agency upon 
fallen man, The first three may be condensed into the follow- 
ing sentence: If the eternal punishment of the non-free agent 
were injustice, then, 1. Christ died to prevent injustice ; 2. The 
malediction of the law falls upon the guiltless; and, 3. God has 
threatened a penalty which he would not execute. The seconu 
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three may be thus condensed: The bestowment of free agency 
upon the fallen race is no act of grace because, 1. That free 
agency is a condition to all requirement of duty, and to all 
responsibility for the non-performance ; because, 2. Free agency 
through the agent’s misuse becomes the greatest curse ; and be- 
cause, 3. The redemption is needed to justify the existence of the 
present state of human suffering. We take these in their 
order. 

I. Objections which deny the need of free agency im order to 
responsibility and just eternal penalty. 

First Objection. If to punish the race in their fallen condition, 
devoid of ability to obey the law, were unjust without a gracious 
ability through the atonement, then Christ died to prevent a 
divine injustice. The writer quotes with approbation Dr. 
Fisk’s admission that fallen man has no natural free agency 
in spiritual things; but when Dr. F. adds that nevertheless 
“through the grace of the Gospel all are born free from condem- 
nation,” the writer exclaims : 


Which is about the same as to say that man is enabled “ by grace” 
to escape a condemnation which, being previously unavoidable, it 
would have been merciless tyranny to execute. A wondrous act 
of grace, truly, to assist the sinner to avoid a punishment which 
none but a tyrant could inflict! A strange idea of the grace of 
the Gospel, that it comes in to render men capable of sinning, de- 
serving of punishment for their sin, and liable to a “ condemnation ” 
which, but for this grace, a righteous God could not jnstly execute 
upon any descendant of the apostate pair ! 


Let it be here remarked in reply, that the writer fully agrees 
with the truthfulness of our description of man’s utter loss of spir- 
itual free agency, objectively, by the ruin of the fall. There is no 
issue upon this point. He indorses this view as good Calvinism, 
in contradiction, as we before remarked, to the historical fact that 
it formed the central part of an Arminian doctrine long before 
it was appropriated and surrounded with Calvinistic borderings. 
The real issue with these theologians is in regard to the need 
of a restored free agency in order to responsible sin and pen- 
alty. They deny such a need, and thus deny that power to 
volitional act is necessary in order to obligation to the act. 
They deny that the power to avoid the sin is necessary in order 
to a responsibility for the sin. They thus deny a Moral Axiom. 
The acceptance of such a denial by the intelligent religious 
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world is impossible. An indoctrinated class may, by force of 
education and authority, be induced to suppress the dictates of 
an axiom. But happily upon this clear point the dictate of 
the moral sense is so obvious as to be the dictate of the com- 
mon sense. The dogma of a narrow school cannot be the 
sentiment of a free, healthy-minded people. Penalty upon a 
race congenitally possessed of no free agency would, by cath- 
olie consent, be “a punishment that none but a tyrant could 
inflict.” 

But Arminianism does not maintain that Christ died to rescue 
men from any such penalty. It holds that such a penalty 
would be unjust, and therefore could in no case have been 
inflicted. Full well does this writer know that such is our doc- 
trine, for he elsewhere quotes from our standard writers a full 
statement of it. We do not admit that the punishment upon 
the morally impotent race was a contingency morally possible. 
Had not Christ died, we believe that the full and literal execu- 
tion of the sentence would have taken place in the person of 
Adam. Perfectly groundless, then, is the inference that 
“ Christ died to save us from God’s injustice.” 

Second Objection. If to punish non-free agents is unjust, 
then the malediction of the whole law falls upon the guiltless. 
To substantiate this statement, the writer (p. 36) quotes from 
Dr. Foster’s excellent work, “‘ Objections to Calvinism,” a state- 
ment that the “born corrupt” “cannot be guilty” for being 
born so, nor the necessitatedly corrupt for remaining so. He 
further quotes from the Methodist Magazine a very true state- 
ment, that men may be liable, indeed, to temporal consequences 
from Adam’s sin and guilt, but cannot be guilty of them so as 
to be deserving of eternal punishment. We accept both quota- 
tions as probably correctly made, as they announce sound doc- 
trine. He thereupon quotes Watson as affirming that “men 
are born under the whole malediction,” consisting of “ death— 
spiritual, temporal, eternal.” By the first two of these three 
quotations he claims to prove that we hold the race to be 
hereditarily guiltless; by the last that we hold the guiltless 
race to be under malediction, and so punished, Clear, then, 
to him is the inference that, by our theology, the whole pen- 
alty rests upon the guiltless. 

When Mr. Watson affirmed that we are “born under the 
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whole malediction” of the law, he did not affirm any more 
than we that the malediction lay upon the man at birth in an 
unconditioned form. Between the overlying malediction and 
the man is interposed the grace of the atonement, limiting and 
conditionating the contact of the penalty upon the being. And 
the malediction is, by our view, precisely conformed to the 
nature of the guilt. Where the guilt is actwal and personal, the 
malediction and the penalty are actwal and personal. Where 
the guilt is merely legal or presumptive and imputative, the 
malediction and the penalty are merely legal or presumptive 
and imputative. Without the atonement, the guilt of Adam 
having been actual, personal, and sole, the penalty and the exe- 
cution would have been actual, personal, andsole. The sin and 
the guilt of his posterity in that case being imputative and in 
him, would have received an imputative punishment in him. 
The individual man is now born, overlaid by the atonement 
underlying the malediction. As a free agent, such are his lia- 
bilities and propensities to sin that he is held presumptively 
and imputatively a sinner, and therefore an imputative and 
presumptive malediction is over him; but that malediction 
cannot be actualized into penalty without actual sin. Tem- 
poral death, the consequence of Adam’s sin, as a putative 
penalty is justified by a putative guilt; as a natural effect, 
on the grounds, above stated, of compensation. Thus, so far 
from penalty falling upon the guiltless, the guilt and the 
penalty are adjusted with an absolute perfectness worthy of a 
divine government. 

The above elucidation will show the imaginary character of 
certain contradictions which this writer imputes to leading 
Arminian writers. The proposition of Dr. Fisk, “that through 
the grace of the Gospel all are born free from condemnation,” 
and the proposition of Watson that “all are born under the 
whole malediction,” are set by him at pretended issue. But 
Dr. Fisk is speaking of actual and personal condemnation, 
while the “ malediction ” specified by Watson is imputative or 
actual according to the nature of the case. In the case of the 
individual born, the malediction being imputative is perfectly 
consistent with the freedom from the condemnation specified 
by Dr. Fisk, namely, personal. Equally imaginary is the con- 
tradiction pretended between these statements and the propo- 
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sition of Dr. Fisk that “ guilt is not imputed until, by a volun- 
tary rejection of the Gospel remedy, man makes the depravity of 
his nature the object of his choice.” The writer cannot but 
know that Dr. Fisk here is not contradicting the doctrine that 
there is imputative guilt in a case of the individual born. 
What he is affirming is, that the personal and actual guilt of his 
deeds contrary to law is not imputed unto him until in the 
possession of gracious free agency he has incurred the penalty. 
This is perfectly consistent with the doctrine of Watson, as 
before explained, that we are “born under the whole male- 
diction.” 

Third Objection. If to punish men destitute of free moral 
agency is unjust, then God has threatened a penalty which he 
never intended to execute. 

The writer says : 

How do they reconcile this including of Adam’s offspring under 
the curse with “the justness and goodness” of God? Why, says 
Adam Clarke, “God provided a Redeemer.” And but for this 
provision “it would have been uNsust to permit them to propagate 
their like in such circumstances that their offspring must be unavoid- 
ably and eternally wretched.” But this is the same as to say that 
the all-knowing, most wise, and true God made a threatening, 
which both his justice and goodness forbid him to execute! And, 
of course, it follows that he never intended to execute it!—P. 48. 

The writer has truly remarked that Arminian writers main- 
tain that “the original threatening ‘in the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die, included both Adam and his pos- 
terity.” But he omits to add, at this suitable point, that Ar- 
minians also hold that its literal and primary execution, even 
upon his posterity, would have been seminal and upon the per- 
son of Adam himself. Literally, the threatening is addressed to 
Adam alone. It was expressed, as before said, in the second per- 
son singular, and would have been fully filled out by its execu- 
tion upon his person. The production of posterity was a con- 
tingency optional with the Creator; and the fulfillnent of the 
words in their most literal sense would have excluded that con- 
tingency from realization. God therefore threatened precisely 
as he intended to execute. The threatening rested upon the 
progenitor, and upon the progenitor would have been the 
primary execution. It can never be shown that God ever 
intended that a posterity should be brought into existence 
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under an eternal death they could never avoid. This God 
never threatened. What God intended to execute he did 
threaten positively: what he intended not to execute he did 
not threaten. The introduction of a Saviour competent to 
condition and limit the application of the law, enabled the 
Creator, in full harmony with the original law, to make the 
final execution dependent upon personal responsibility and 
guilt. Thus does Arminianism triumphantly sustain the ve- 
racity of God in the execution of his threatenings. 

II. Objections which deny the graciousness of bestowing a 
Sree agency, through the Redeemer, upon fallen man. 

First Objection. If free agency is necessary in order to 
the agent’s performance of the divine requirements God is 
bound to furnish it, and it is, then, not a grace. 

This is the staple argument of both Calvinisms, inherited 
from Edwards, who used it against Dr. Stebbings, (in his 
work on the Will,) and reproduced by Dr. Taylor of New 
Haven, Prof. Finney, and others, with as much self-satisfaction 
as if it had not again and again been refuted.* “Why,” says 
Edwards, (p. 227,) “is that called grace that is an absolute 
debt ; which God is bound to bestow, and which it would be 
unjust and evil in him to withhold, seeing he requires that as 
the condition of pardon which he cannot perform without it?” 
The absurdity of this reasoning is exposed by all our experience 
in life. 

Every endowment that man receives by nature or by redemp- 
tion from God is @ grace, and yet is the basis of a duty and a 
responsilility. Existence, life, what is it but the free gift of 
God, unbought, unasked, and undeserved? Who does not 
return daily thanks for this fundamental blessing? Yet is not 
life to be consecrated to God? And who will say, God 
requires our life to be devoted to him; he is, therefore, bound, 
in justice, to give us life; it is therefore debt and no grace ? 
All our faculties are to be employed in the service of the 
Giver ; then he is bound to furnish those faculties, and they are 
a debt and no grace. No thanks are due for their bestowment. 

Passing to the sphere of redemption, if God requires us to 
obey the Mediator, he is obliged to give us the Mediator; if he 

* For refutations see Dr. Fisk’s Calvinistic Controversy, chap. 12, and Dr. 


Francis Hodgson’s acute treatise entitled, New Divinity Examined, chap. 4. 
Fourrts Serirs, Vor. XIII.—42 
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requires us to repose faith in his atonement, he is bound to 
furnish the atonement; if he requires us to follow the dictates 
of the Holy Spirit, he is bownd to send the Holy Spirit. Hence 
all these are DEBT and NO GRACE. God is bound to furnish these 
things as matter of justice, and so no thanks are due him for 
any special benevolence. The blended insanity and blasphemy 
of such reasoning secure its repudiation by every Christian 
heart. But how does it differ from the reasoning of Edwards ? 

What grace does man receive on earth which is not the basis 
of a duty? How does the divine requirement of the duty 
destroy the grace? God gives the blessing and requires its 
use. He gives the talent and requires the improvement. Our 
free agency, whether by nature or by redemptive restoration, is 
a grace, nor does the requirement of its proper use destroy its 
graciousness. His judgment is “gone backward” who says, 
If God requires the duty he destroys the grace. 

Nay, the very permission to perform the duty may be itself a 
privilege and a grace—a grace upon grace. The allowance of 
improvement upon the ten talents procured the dominion over ten 
cities. The allowance of such a service, looking to such a 
result, was a munificent grace. Yet the service was a require- 
ment if the talents were given. But, say these reasoners, if the 
service was required, the lord was bound to give the talents. 
They were a debt, a justice, and no grace. This moneyed 
ability so conferred to perform the service, it would be, forsooth, 
as Dr. Taylor is pleased to say, “a solecism to call a gracious 
ability.” A prince, we will suppose, takes a poor tal- 
ented orphan boy into his commercial service, in a depart- 
ment by which the boy could become a millionaire. He 
furnishes meantime to the boy the necessary capital for com- 
mencing the business; would there be no grace in the gift of 
that capital because the service could not be required with- 
out its bestowment? Would there be any “solecism” in 
ealling his conferred ability to serve his prince “a gracious 
ability ?” 

We would respectfully counsel our Calvinistic friends to 
forbear the repetition of this stale argumenation; an argu- 
mentation which expels all divine benevolence from nature, 
all grace from redemption. 

This writer, under this head, attempts to show, from the 
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irresponsibility of sinners without the atonement, that no 
atonement was made for them. “Independently of the death 
of Christ and the grace of the Gospel, we could never have 
been chargeable with sin; and of course Christ did not atone 
for the sins of any of the fallen race except Adam.” (P. 42.) 
And again: “How can our blessed Lord be said to have made 
a perfect satisfaction for all the sins of those who, but for his 
satisfaction, would have had no sins?” (P. 154.) But how 
does it appear that in view of an atonement for sin a whole 
renovated and gracious system might not be established by 
God, including BoTH an antecedent ability and responsibility 
for sin, and also a full conditional satésfaction for all sin? The 
former of these two might be established by the Creator and 
Judge, in view of, though not as direct effect of, the atone- 
ment; the latter would, in strictness, comprise the whole real 
work of the atonement. In other words, the atonement, 
Christ’s death, is simply a conditional expiation of sin; in 
view of that expiation God allows the continuity of the race, 
and restores the Holy Spirit, and holds man responsible, yet 
eligible to salvation upon faith in the conditional atonement. 
Thus a beautiful consistency pervades the whole process. 

Second Objection. If the atonement restores to man a 
responsible free agency, it is the greatest of all possible curses, 
since without it man is irresponsible and innocent; but by it 
man becomes guilty, liable, and, to a great extent, consigned to 
eternal death. Instead, therefore, of being a grace, the atone- 
ment is a curse. 

Reasoning like this, we reply, assails Arminianism by 
assailing the foundations of Christianity. It assumes, as its 
basis, that @ moral free agency is a curse. If it come through 
the atonement it is a curse; and if it comes through creation or 
nature it must be equally a curse. And thus the creation of 
man as a responsible free agent, that is, the creation of man as 
man, the creation of man with what Christianity considers to 
be his highest attributes, is a curse! What all admit, therefore, 
to be the very basis in man of a moral government is a curse. 
What can infidelity ask more to sustain her position ? 

Grace is the goodness of God manifesting itself through 
redemption ; benevolence is that same goodness manifesting 
itself through nature. If to confer a moral free agency through 
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the redemption is no grace, then to confer that same moral 
free agency through nature is no benevolence. But we shall 
have no hesitation in assuming that every Christian thinker 
will maintain that the natural bestowment of moral free agency 
is a benevolence in the Creator. And those same thinkers must 
maintain that the restoration of that moral free agency through 
the redemption is a grace. 

Through the whole Christian systeni the graciousness of 
God’s gifts is to be estimated, not by the result procured 
through the abuse of them on the part of the agent, but by the 
benevolence of the divine purpose in conferring the gift. “If 
I had not come,” said the Saviour, “they had not had sin.” 
(John xv, 22.) Surely it must be an infidel reasoner who 
infers that the coming of Jesus was therefore the greatest of 
curses. The Gospel is pronounced to be “a savor of death 
unto death.” All the gifts and graces that God bestows are 
liable, by man’s free perversion, to be transformed into curses. 
The reasoner who estimates the character of those graces and 
gifts, not by God’s intention, but by man’s perversion, will 
destroy all grace in redemption and all benevolence in cre- 
ation. It follows, therefore, that the restoration of a moral 
free agency, being estimated by the gracious designs of God, 
is a most gracious bestowment resulting from the atonement. 

Third Objection. If God’s benevolence in allowing the suf- 
ferings of creation cannot be defended without adducing the 
remedy through redemption, then redemption must be a debt 
and not a grace, since God is obligated to furnish the redemp- 
tion as a compensation for the miseries of creation. 

Thus this writer says: 


“The state of all mankind,” says Mr. Wesley, “did so far 
depend on Adam, that by his fall they a fall into sorrow, and 
pain, and death spiritual and temporal. And all this is no ways 
inconsistent with either the justice or goodness of God.” This is 
sound Calvinism; but he immediately adds a proviso: All this is 
perfectly consistent “ with the justice and goodness of God :” “ Pro- 
vipED, all may recover through the second Adam whatever they 
lost through the first.” But if this be so, then it is the coming of 
the second Adam, “and the grace of the Gospel,” which alone 
vindicates “ the justice and goodness of God” in the fall of Adam’s 
posterity “into sorrow, and pain, and death.” But as God is 
supremely just and good, there could, of course, have been no such 
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Jail if there had been no “ second Adam ”’—and no “ grace of the 
Gospel.” Thus the offspring of Adam are indebted to pure grace 
for this dreadful “fall into sorrow, pain, and death.”—P. 46. 


To all this we reply: Of an entire system a single part may 
be, as viewed in different aspects, both a justice and a grace, 
It may be a justice because, if the other parts of the gracious 
system are brought into existence, that part too must exist in 
order to the completeness of the system. Unless that part be 
supplied the system is defective, perhaps graceless, and even 
cruel. But supply the part, and not only is the whole system 
gracious, but the part itself is pre-eminently gracious. The 
entire process of restoring Lazarus to life and to the enjoyment 
of his friends was a miracle of mercy. Christ was not bound 
to perform it. But to have granted him conscious life without 
the power of locomotion, fastening him forever, consciously 
alive, in the tomb, would have been the height of cruelty. 
Was the additional grant of locomotion, therefore, a debt? As 
a completion of the miracle of mercy, we answer, It was. The 
Saviour could not benevolently perform a part without per- 
forming the whole. But, performing the whole, not only was 
the whole process, but every part of the whole process, benev- 
olence and grace. 

So in the system of God, were he to bring the-race into 
existence under the law of natural descent from a depraved 
parent, and under the impending curse of the divine law, he 
would be obligated by his own righteousness to furnish the 
redemptive part. The system, as a righteous system, would be 
incomplete, graceless, and cruel, without the complement of 
the atonement. Furnish that part, and not only is the whole 
gracious, but that particular part is pre-eminently gracious / 
God was not obligated to create; and his act of creation was a 
manifestation of his benevolence as well as of his power. 
Having created, it is due to his own character that his works 
should unfold that benevolence. Wherever he revealed him- 
self as terrible and just, that revelation has some counterpart 
of manifested goodness. This may be done either by rich dis- 
plays in other parts of nature, explaining his dealings of sever- 
ity, or in some new remedial system overlaying nature with an 
extraordinary display of grace. God has done it by the 
redemptive remedy. But the man who argues that, inasmuch 
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as that remedy is the key to God’s whole work, without which 
it would not be a merciful system, therefore it is no grace or 
goodness at all, will find himself involved in consequences 
which will exclude him from Christian theology and place him 
in the ranks of atheism. 

If, argues this writer, Wesley is obliged to adduce the 
redemption to justify God in the miseries of the world, he con- 
fesses that redemption is a debt and no grace; and it fol- 
lows that, but for that redemption, these miseries would not 
exist, and so to redemption we are indebted for all our woe. 
If, argues the atheist, the theist justifies the miseries in the 
world by the natural surplus of happiness in the world, then 
that happiness is a debt and no benevolence, and to it we are 
indebted for all these miseries. Thus the same reasoning that 
abolishes grace from redemption abolishes benevolence from 
nature. The reply is the same in both cases. God was not 
obliged to bring the system into existence ; but having brought 
it forth, it justifies the ways of his severity and the dark points 
of his providence, to show that there is a benevolence in 
nature, a grace in redemption. God could not appear just 
without these last elements, but the elements that show him 
just are truly benevolence and grace. Should God create this 
system without redemption, it would be a dark and gloomy 
system ; give us the redemption, and not only is the whole sys- 
tem gracious, but the redemptive part is eminently gracious. 
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tions; she less prides herself as ‘ the 
Church of England;” leaves her isola- 
tion from the rest of the Christian world, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES. — The 















recovery by the English convocations of 
full legislative power is an event of 
much greater importance than the relig- 
ious press in general attributes to it. 
The Church of England is in a state of 
rapid transition. From year to year, 
and from session to session, she more 
ceases to be the enslaved subject of the 
Crown of England, and her life and ac- 
tivity begin to revolve round the center 
of her own doctrines, usages, and tradi- 








and with cheering hope and sanguine 
expectation looks forward to the moment 
when she will be connected by strong 
ties of confederacy with a number of 
similarly constituted Churches all over 
the earth. The rapid increase of bishop- 
rics in the colonies, which, among them- 
selves, forms hierarchical organizations 
almost independent of the Crown and of 
the Church of England; the sending out 
of missionary bishops into countries out- 
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side of the British territory, and the im- 
portant movements of the Greek Church. 
which cannot possibly escape much 
longer a dissolution into a number of 
independent Episcopalian bodies, are 


well calculated to foster the hopes of | 


the English Churchman. During the 
past three months the Convocation of 
Canterbury, for the first time, completed 
the synodical action on the change of 
one of the canons, while that of York 
raised its voice for the increase of bish- 
oprics in England, and for the abolition 
of the pew system. It is felt on all sides 
that the Convocations are, almost imper- 
ceptibly, reassuming in the miuds of the 


people the authority of the highest eccie- | 


siastical tribunal, and it was in con- 
formity with this transformation of 


national opinion that Lord Ebury de- | 
clined this year to bring in a motion for | 


the revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 
action of Convocation on the subject, 


but in case Convocation should not take | 


in hand the subject he would renew his 
motion for ‘“revision,’’ which had the 
sympathy of one English bishop and the 
two Irish archbishops. 

The Lower House of the Convocation 
of Canterbury took an important and 
decided step with regard to the ‘‘ Essays 
and Reviews.”’ Archdeacon Denison, as 
chairman of the committee appointed the 
previous session, moved a series of reso- 


lutions condemnatory of the volume, and | 
as constituting sufficient grounds for | 
proceeding to a synodical judgment upon | 


it. These resolutions were carried by a 


very large majority, and, together with | 


the report of the committee, communi- 
cated to the Upper House. 
general expectation, the bishops did not 
resolve to proceed at once to synodical 
judgment, but, in consideration that a 
suit had already been commenced by 
one of the bishops against one of the 


essayists, by a unanimous vote declared | 
it expedient to adjourn the further con- | 


sideration of the subject, pending the 
course of the suit. In the meanwhile 
the * Essays” controversy continues to 
overflood the book-market with contro- 
versial books, large and small, learned 
and popular, profound and trashy. Ev- 


ery number of the Publishers’ Circular | 


still teems with new announcements. 
The vast majority of them strongly con- 
demn the book, which finds, however, 
some influential defenders, as, for exam- 
ple, Professor Stanley, who, in his new 
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| work on the History of the Eastern 
| Church, does not conceal his sympathy 
| with the principles of the Essays. 
Two important decisions have been 
made during the past three months in 
questions concerning the relation be- 
' tween Church and State. In Parliament 
| a very keen contest took place on the 
subject of Church rates. The Conserva- 
tive party put forth its full strength to 
defeat the third reading of the Church 
| Rate Abolition bill, and had the gratifi- 
; cation—unexpected to themselves—to 
see the vote equally divided and the 
motion lost by the casting vote of the 
Speaker.. The friends of religious liberty 
have been disagreeably surprised by this 
| result, but by no means discouraged; 
the agitation has been commenced anew, 
and will not cease until the principle of 
voluntaryism will have triumphed. In 
| Scotland the celebrated Cardross case 
has been decided in the Court of Session 
/ against the claims of the Free Church. 
| It will be remembered that the latter 
refused to submit the forms of its pro- 
cedure, by which the plaintiff maintained 
to be impaired in his civil rights, to the 
| supervision of the civil courts. The 
judgment of the court was unanimous. 
| The case will be appealed to the House 
' of Lords. As the question involves the 
| possession of a disciplinary power in all 
| unestablished bodies, the final decision 
is awaited with deep aud general in- 
terest. 

A very remarkable ietter has been 
written by a well-known deist of En- 
gland, F. W. Newman, to a Bengali 
periodical of Calcutta, which is the organ 
| of an association of Indian deists. The 

latter appear to be desirous to establish 

a closer union with the deists of Chris- 

tian countries, and have sent to Mr. 

Newman their periodical, together with 
| several deistical tracts published by 
them. Mr. Newman’s letter gives an 
account of the present condition and the 
prospects of the deists in England, which 
expresses but little hopes for the rise of 
a Theistic Church. 

The Baptists of England are at pres- 
ent divided into three distinct bodies: 
the Particular Baptists, who are Calvin- 
| ists; the General Baptists, who are 
Unitarians; and the New Connection of 
' General Baptists, who are Evangelical 

Arminians. The latter, at their late 
' annual meeting, adopted a resolution in 
| favor of a closer union with the Partic- 
| ular Baptists. 
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masses into the former Protestant pro- 


religious statistics published in the Irish ; vince of Ulster has increased the num- 


census disappoint the expectations of | 
' counties, and will be a political advan- 


those who had hoped to find the Protest- 


ant population almost as large as the | 
| tion as the general suffrage is extended. 


of late, generally indulged in by the | 


Roman Catholic. This hope had been, 


Protestant Press of Great Britain, al- 


though it was irreconcilable with the | 


official marriage and educational statis- 
tics of the country, which fully agree 
with the ecclesiastical statistics, as now 
ascertained. This coincidence leaves no 
doubt as to the correctness of the official 


account, at least as far as the number of | 
& unanimous vote passed an important 


Roman Catholics is concerned. The fol- 
lowing are the most important points of 
the census: Roman Catholics, 4,490,583; 
members of the Established Church, 
678,661; Presbyterians, 598,992; Meth- 
odists, 44,532; all other persuasions, 
8,414; Jews, 322. The total number of 
Irish Protestants is 1,273,960, giving the 
Roman Catholics a majority of 3,216,623, 
or about 34 Roman Catholics to one 
Protestant. Each of the four provinces 


shows a Roman Catholic majority, and of | 


the thirty-two counties in Ireland only 
four, Antrim, Down, Armagh, and Lon- 
donderry, (all in the province of Ulster,) 
show a Protestant preponderance. The 
county of Down contains the largest num- 
ber of Presbyterians, 136,013; county An- 
trim ranks next with 133,440; county 
Londonderry,66,014; Armagh has 40,000, 
Tyrone 46,000, and Donegal 26,000, while 
in Fermanagh it appears there are only 
1,857 Presbyterians. The county of 
Down also contains the largest number 
of Episcopalians, 60,516; next in order 
follow Armagh, Antrim, Tyrone, and 
Fermanagh, while the smallest number 
in any county is 3,371 in Clare, Cork 
is the premier Roman Catholic county in 
Ireland, there being 424,589 Roman 
Catholics, the smallest number of that 
body in any county being in Carlow, 
50,613. Since 1834 the population of 
Ireland is diminished by 2,190,217; the 
Roman Catholic population by 1,945,477, 
the Church of England population (in- 
cluding the Methodists) by 129,967, the 
Presbyterians by 114,666. By com- 
paring the statistics of 1834 with those 
of 1861, it will be seen that as to the 
total population a change has taken 
place in favor of Protestantism, for while 
formerly there were about six Roman 
Catholics to one Protestant, there are 
now only three and a half. On the other 


hand, the pouring of Roman Catholic | 


ber of predominantly Roman Catholic 


tage to the Roman Catholics, in propor- 


GERMANY. 

THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES.—The 
movement of the German State Churches 
toward ecclesiastical self-government is 
progressing with increasing rapidity. 
The meeting of delegates of the several 
German Church governments, which 
this year met again at Eisenach, has by 


resolution in favor of it. Though not 
yet declaring for an entire separation be- 
tween Church and State, they strongly 
condemned the system of territorialism, 
which claims for the secular government 
an absolute right to govern the Church, 
and insisted on having the administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs confided to 
an ecclesiastical board, which should be 
entirely independent of the State Gov- 
ernment, and in direct communication 
with the people. In most German 
States this principle has already been 
established, and the influence of this 
conference of the German Churches is 
probably sufficient to cause its adoption 
by all the other States. The Church of 
Baden has already gone farther, and 
adopted a new constitution which great- 
ly diminishes the ecclesiastical right of 
the Grand Duke in appointing Church 
officers,.and concentrates almost the en- 
tire government of the Church in the 
hands of an elective General Synod, one 
half of whose members are ministers 
and one half laymen. In one of the 
Prussian provinces, which were hitherto 
without a regular system of Church 
synods, diocesan synods have been ev- 
erywhere organized. In the Prussian 
Parliament a majority of the Protestant 
deputies was in favor of asking the min- 
istry to carry through the independence 
of the Church, as promised in the consti- 
tution; and among those who voted 
against the motion, some, as the distin- 
guished leader of the Liberal Party in 
Parliament, Baron Von Vincke, did it 
only on the ground that the Parlia- 
ment is incompetent to pass resolutions 
on ecclesiastical questions. 

In connection with the question of 
Church constitution, the piogress of the 
Rationalistic controversy keeps up in 
the German Churches a great excite- 
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ment. For the present the Rationalists 
seem to have completely carried their 
point in the grandduchy of Baden, where 
they claim all the lay representatives at 
the General Synod, and one half of the 
clerical, as members of their party; and 
in the United Evangelical Church of the 
Palatinate, where all congregations, ex- 
cept about ten, have obtained permission 
from the secular government to retain 
or to reintroduce the old Rationalistic 
hymn book, The party organs feel con- 
fident that by means of synods, one 
half of whose members will consist of 
chosen representatives of the laity, they 
will get control of the majority of the 
German Churches, 

Among the peculiar institutions 
of the old Protestant Churches of 
Germany, which have been of late re- 
vived, the parochial visitations have at- 
tracted more than common attention. 
At the time of the Reformation they 
were frequently held by Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Bugenhagen, and the other reform- 
ers. For a long time they were entirely 
discontinued, till the late king of Prussia 
called them again into existence. Such 
@ parochial visitation is held by a com- 
mittee composed of clerical and respect- 
able temporal members, the former being 
chosen by the Superior Ecclesiastical 
Council, which also elect a member as a 
leader of the committee, The revival of 
this arrangement has the warm approval 
of the High Church Lutheran and the 
Evangelical parties, Under the present 
king there arose at first a fear that it 
would he discontinued, but of late an- 
other parochial visitation has been held 
by the Superintendent-General, Dr, 
Koffmann, in Silesia. 
committee goes preaching is carried on, 
(first the pastor of the community visited 
preaches, then members of the com- 
mittee,) after which the youth are ex- 
amined, also partly by their own teacher, 
partly by a member of the committee, 
After the examination the pastor and 
teacher receive suggestions in private 
from the committee upon points in 
which advice is needed, After this the 
fathers of families belonging to the com- 
munity, and the youth of both sexes, are 
brought up and questioned, The visita- 
tions are said to have hitherto been fol- 
lowed in almost every instance by a 
perceptible awakening to Christian life, 
although frequently the opponents of 
the visitation had succeeded in arousing 
against it a powerful commotion, 
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THE Roman CatTHoLic CxuuRCH.— 
Germany is beginning to furnish a large 
contingent to the number of Roman 
Catholic writers who admit that the 
abolition of the temporal power, whether 
in itself right or wrong, has become an 
inevitable necessity, But it has taken 
both Roman Catholics and Protestants 
by surprise that even Dr. Déllinger, the 
greatest Roman Catholic scholar now 
living, has expressed himself in this way. 
In a public lecture he has taken the 
ground that the temporal power had not 
only become an impossibility, but that 
its abolition would redound to the greater 
glory of the Church. The declaration 
made a deep sensation throughout the 
Catholic world, and the majority of the 
ultramontane papers violently assailed it. 
Somewhat intimidated by the great agi- 
tation thus provoked, Dr. Déllinger has 
since issued another declaration—that 
he did not mean to justify the insurrec- 
tion of the papal subjects and the an- 
nexation of papal territory to Sardinia; 
but he has never recanted his main 
position, that the abolition of the tem- 
poral power would be a blessing for the 
Church, and not as the bishops and most 
of the Roman Catholic papers have com- 
monly represented it, a great*blow to her 
best interests. There the coutroversy 
now rests, Dr, Ddollinger has been as 
violently assailed after his explanatory 
declaration as before, and the papers are 
still discussing the good or bad results 
of the downfall of the temporal power. 
Three of the most influential Roman 
Catholic papers of Germany have taken 
side with Dr, Déllinger. 

The Diets of the German States con- 
tinue to protest against the large con- 
cessions which some of the Protestant 
powers have been prevailed upon to 
make the pope, The Second Chamber 
of Wurtemberg has declared its deter- 
mination to refuse its consent to the levy 
of taxes unless the government respects 
the resolutions of the Legislature and 
the will of the people respecting the non- 
execution of the concordat, In the 
Duchy of Nassau the Second Chamber 
has also declared itself against a conven- 
tion which the duke had concluded with 
the Roman Catholic bishop of the coun- 
try, and in which, likewise, undue con- 
cessions had been made to the Roman 


hierarchy, 
FRANCE. 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES. — The 
great event of the past three months has 
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been a deep religious movement in Paris, 
similar, although on a smaller scale, to 
the revivals in the United States and 
Ireland. Two Englishmen, Mr. Rad- 
cliffe and Mr. Henry, held from April 18 
to June 3 special meetings for preaching 
and prayer, and although they under- 
stood very little of French and their ad- 
dresses had to be interpreted, there was 
an immense crowd of attendants, and 
more than three hundred conversions 
have been reported. 

The Rationalistic party in the State 
Churches have lost of late so much 
ground in the Churches and societies of 
Protestant France that it has been con- 
sidered necessary to make another great 
effort to rally the scattered forces. They 
have therefore formed a so-called “ Lib- 
eral Protestant Union,” which demands 
absolute freedom of preaching for every 
pulpit, and will, in particular, endeavor 
to secure the election of Rationalists into 
the Presbyteries. Their manifesto has 
been felt by the evangelical portion of 
the Church as a call to renewed energy, 
and the result of the next election is 
therefore awaited with unusual interest 
as a test of the comparative strength of 
the two parties. 

The evangelical portion of the Reform- 
ed Church are becoming more and more 
unanimous in demanding from the French 
government the re-establishment of the 
General Synod as the supreme board of 
the Church. The question came up for 
discussion at the late National Confer- 
ences at Paris, a gathering of ministers 
of the Reformed and the Lutheran State 
Churches, and after a thorough debate 
the unanimous vote of the assembly was 
affirmative; of eighty-seven members 
only one, a leading Rationalist, abstain- 
ed. A letter to the Minister of Public 
Worship was voted paragraph by para- 
graph. A zealous layman, M. de Con- 
inck, who has unceasingly by his pen 
called attention to the necessity of re- 
storing the National Synod, has brought 
out a new pamphlet on the subject, 
which is liberally distributed throughout 
the Churches. He takes the ground 
that when once the National Synod is 
formed and properly constituted it must 
clearly define the doctrinal basis of the 
Church; and that if ever the views of 
the Rationalistic “ Protestant Union,” 
referred to above, should be adopted by 
it, the orthodox should form themselves 
into a free Church. 

The missionary labors of the French 
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Protestants, which after having been 
long confined to South Africa were last 
year extended to China and Hayti, are 
likely now to find another important 
field in Tahiti. The French protectorate 
which was imposed on the island under 
Louis Philippe has not had the expected 
effect—to gain the islanders for the 
Roman Catholic Church; but Protest- 
antism, organized throughout the island 
under native evangelists, is still consid- 
ered the National Church, and the Tahi- 
tian Legislature, in consideration of the 
now existing political connection with 
France, has expressed a wish that two 
Protestant French pastors may be sent 
to them, offering them at the same time 
a suitable salary. 


ITALY. 

THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES.—The 
Waldensian Seminary, whose transfer 
from the retired valleys of Piedmont to 
Florence, the Italian Athens, raised in 
all parts of the Protestant world so great 
expectations for the future of Italian 
Protestantism, closed about the middle 
of July its first session at its new seat. 
There were ten students on the roll, one 
of whom had returned to the valleys for 
ordination, and another was in bad 
health. All of the eight who presented 
themselves for examination acquitted 
themselves with great credit. Five En- 
glish ministers were present, who de- 
clared themselves highly gratified with 
the result. 

By the appointment of Baron Ricasoli 
as Prime Minister of Italy, the Protest- 
ants have received an even more decided 
advocate of their political and civil rights 
than Cavour. He checks the intrigues 
of the Ultramontane party, who, unfor- 
tunately, find still too many of the sub- 
altern officers willing to lend the aid of 
the secular arm for the annoyance and 
oppression of Protestant congregations. 
This continuance of toleration has en- 
abled the Protestants to strengthen their 
establishments in a number of the prin- 
cipal cities of the peninsula. In Leghorn 
their place of worship, after the most 
bitter and obstinate opposition on the 
part of the priests, was opened for pub- 
lie service on June 19, and has since 
then been crowded with attentive and 
most respectable audiences without any 
opposition. One of the most intelligent 
and devoted Waldensian ministers has 
been detailed to the city of Milan, where 
he is making efforts for the establish- 
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ment of a Bible and tract depot. At 
Bologna, Professor Mazzarella has opened 
his lectures at the University amid much 
applause. At Naples the prospects are 
so bright that it is now regarded as the 
most hopeful of all Italian stations. 
Gavazzi has once more returned to En- 
gland to raise funds for the establish- 
ment of Protestant institutions at Naples. 
At Genoa a new periodical has been 
started, which bids fair to be carried on 
with no little literary power united to 
sound evangelical views. 

So far as the protection of civil right 
is concerned the Protestants have a 
powerful ally in the’Mazzinian or Repub- 
lican party. The organs of this party 
plead unanimously the absolute liberty 
of religious belief, and though they may 
feel little sympathy with the doctrines 
of evangelical Protestantism they show 
no hostility to it. They, on the contrary, 
agree with it in extolling the sublimity 
of the Bible, and demanding the over- 
throw of the spiritual power of the 
papacy no less than the secular. The 
editor of the Gazetta del Popolo, the Maz- 
zinian paper at Turin, has written a 
dramatic piece, “J Valdesi,” (The Wal- 
densians,) altogether favorable to the 
Protestants, which, at Leghorn, has been 
selected for a theatrical representation, 
and rapturously applauded by a crowd- 
ed house. 

The number of Protestant ministers in 
Italy has been increased by new arrivals 
from England and America. The Wes- 
leyans of England have sent out Mr. 
Green, who will first acquire the lan- 
guage, and afterward devote his life to 
missionary labor among the natives. It 
is expected that he will be followed by 
three other missionaries from the same 
Church. A _ Protestant exile, Signor 
Bolognini, who after having fled from 
Austrian tyranny has been employed for 
a while in the Protestant college at Mal- 
ta, and afterward as a newspaper editor 
at Alexandria in Egypt, has recently re- 
turned to his native country. From 
America, Rev. Mr. Hall, formerly Amer- 
ican chaplain at Rome, has been sent 
out by the American and Foreign Chris- 
tian Union, with a view of opening an- 
other service in English at Florence, 
and of undertaking evangelistic work. 

THe Roman CatHotic CHURCH.— 
The vast majority of the Italian people 
bravely and steadfastly continue to 
deny to the Pope and the hierarchy the 
right of coercing them by spiritual cen- 
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sures into submission to the political 
doctrines of the papal court, and in par- 
ticular into an abandonment of the 
nation’s favorite idea, now at length 
realized, of an Italian union. The death 
of Count Cavour has greatly strengthen- 
ed the patriotic and anti-papal senti- 
ments of the Italians. Until his last 
moment he has, without wavering, pro- 
fessed the views to whose progress and 
final victory his whole life has been de- 
voted. At first the Roman Catholic 
papers busily spread the rumor—as on 
similar occasions they have often done 
before—that Count Cavour on his death- 
bed fully reconciled himself with the 
Church; that he summoned a confessor 
to him before the physicians had judged 
that his death was near; that he re- 
ceived the holy viaticum with great de- 
votion; and that the Pope, greatly edi- 
fied at this deathbed conversion, offered 
public prayers for the eternal repose of 
the illustrious opponent of the papal 
claim. But as the reports of the eye- 
witnesses and nearest relatives of Ca- 
vour were published, the organs of ultra- 
montanism found it necessary to rectify 
their first accounts, and the official 
Journal of Rome spoke once more of tle 
career of the deceased statesman with 
the same virulence with which it had 
attacked him during his life. It is true 
that a priest was present at the death- 
bed of Cavour; but it was one who fully 
approved of his policy, and who there- 
fore after the death of Cavour was sum- 
moned to Rome and visited with eccle- 
siastical censures. The indignation of 
the Italian people at the proceedings of 
the Roman hierarchy has received new 
fuel by these events, and the latter can- 
not fail to see that her influence on Italy 
is rapidly waning. The new Prime 
Minister of Italy, Baron Ricasoli, advo- 
cates the introduction of religious liber- 
ty with even more ardor than Cavour; 
and in what direction Garibaldi uses his 
great influence on the Italian people may 
be best seen by the following resolution, 
submitted by him for the consideration 
of the Unitary Italian Society of Paler- 
mo, which had elected him president: 
“Considering that Christ, by consecrat- 
ing upon earth equality among men and 
nations, has deserved gratitude and love, 
we belong to the religion of Christ; con- 
sidering that the Pope, the cardinals, 
the sanfedists, all the mercenaries of 
Italy, and the spies assembled at Rome 
are the chief obstacles to the unification 
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of Italy by their provoking and foment- 
ing civil war, we do not belong to the 
religion of the Pope. In consequence of 
the above considerations, Resolved, That 
the Pope, the cardinals, etc., shall shut 
up shop at once, and betake themselves 
to some country as far away as possible 
from Italy; thus allowing this unfortu- 
nate Italian nation, which they have been 
torturing for ages, to constitute itself 
definitively.” 

Of still greater significance is the 
spirit of independence which begins to 
spread among the clergy of Italy. Not- 
withstanding the prohibition of the Pope 
and nearly all the bishops, a consider- 
able number of the lower clergy took 
part this year in the great national festa 
on the first Sunday in June, which, ac- 
cording to a law of the Italian Parlia- 
ment, is annually to commemorate the 
union of all races in Italy in one king- 
dom. The chapter of the cathedral of 
Milan unanimously accepted the invita- 
tion of the municipal authorities, and had 
High Mass with Te Deum and Ambro- 
sian hymn celebrated in the Duomo. 


SPAIN. 


PROTESTANTISM.—Sir Robert Peel de- 
serves the thanks of the entire Protestant 
world for his noble and indefatigable 
endeavors to arouse in England sym- 
pathy with the persecuted and im- 
prisoned Protestants of Spain. It ap- 
pears from trustworthy information that 
no less than thirty-four persons have 
been subjected to imprisonment under 
no other charge than that of professing 
Protestant doctrines, and that twelve of 
them still remain in durance. For every 
one of these poor prisoners there are 
thousands upon thousands of inquirers, 
and there is ample reason to believe that 
toleration would be followed by the ad- 
hesion of large numbers to Protestant- 
ism, At one of the meetings held in 
England to express sympathy with the 
fate of the prisoners, Gavazzi pointed to 
Italy in the time of the Madiai, England’s 
interference then, and Italy’s altered 
position now, as an example of the 
course which should be followed with 
regard to Spain. He called on England 
to rise to her position, and bore strong 
testimony to the effect of her moral sup- 
port on the nations of Europe. It is not 
known whether and how far the English 
ministry have thought it fit to intercede 
in behalf of the Spanish Protestants. 
They have succeeded, however, in ob- 
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taining from the Spanish government an 
indemnification of £1,500 as a settlement 
of the claims on account of their expul- 
sion from the Spanish island, Fernando 
Po, in 1858. 


TURKEY. 


THE GREEK CHURCH.—The progress 
of the Bulgarian movement still awakens 
great interest throughout the Christian 
world. The excessive hopes of the 
Roman Catholics have been equally dis- 
appointed. After having taken a Bul- 
garian priest to Rome and having him 
consecrated by the Pope himself first 
bishop of the United Bulgarias, Abbé 
Boré and the other heads of the Roman 
Catholic missions at Constantinople ex- 
pected the bulk of the nation to come 
rapidly over to the union, especially be- 
cause the Greek patriarch continued to 
refuse the wish of the Bulgarians for the 
introduction of their native language 
into their churches and schools. But 
not only has the expected increase not 
taken place, but Monsignore Sokolski, 
the new bishop, has himself turned his 
back on the new movement, and, after 
excommunicating Boré, has left Constan- 
tinople for Russia and returned to the 
Greek Church. At the same time the 
journal Bulgaria, which was edited by 
one of the united Bulgarians, and had 
worked hard for the cause of the union, 
has been discontinued for want of sub- 
scribers and readers. If we may believe 
the last accounts of the Roman Cath- 
olic papers, it is still hoped to save some 
fragments of the united Chureh. One 
of their organs says: “The new Bul- 
garian community met immediately after 
the defection of the bishop to protest 
against the treason of its pastor. It has 
made a new act of adhesion to the Pope, 
and has resolved on immediately asking 
for another bishop.” The jubilant ac- 
counts of the Roman Catholic press in 
America and Europe have turned out to 
be mere inventions, 

In the meanwhile the split between 
the Bulgarian Churches and the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople continues. 
The Turkish government, for a time, 
seemed to yield to the representations 
made by and in favor of the Bulgarians. 
A national assembly was ordered to be 
held in Constantinople to consider and 
make known the wishes of the people. 
But, unfortunately, Greek gold and in- 
trigue again turned the scale. The con- 
vention was threatened with punishment 
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and frightened into resignation. 
day the whole body of them resigned, 
leaving the bishops and the people to 
fight their own battles. The Turkish 
government were prevailed upon to ex- 
ecute the sentence of exile pronounced 
by him against the Bulgarian bishops. 


The Archbishop of Philippopolis was | 


seized in his house by night by a com- 
pany of Turkish soldiers. Some time 
later the two Bulgarian bishops of Con- 
stantinople had to go into exile to Asia 


Minor, where they were treated, how- 


ever, by the Turkish authorities with 
great respect. Notwithstanding this 
forcible measure, the people generally 
remain firm in their desire and demand 
for ecclesiastical independence of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and the last 
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Tn one | accounts from their churches say that 


| every month’s delay makes them more 
prepared to adopt the simple forms of 
| Protestantism. The head teacher of 
| the Bulgarian school in Philippopolis 
has commenced a preaching service in 
| his school-house on the Sabbath. 

While the Bulgarian movement seemed 
yet to favor the sanguine expectations 
| of the Roman Catholics, their organs 
| announced the beginning of a similar 
| movement in the Herzegovina, which, as 
they represented, was likely to result 
in the union of the entire Greek Church 
| of that province with Rome. Since the 
| explosion of the Bulgarian Union scheme 
| no ‘further accounts have been re- 
| ceived from its offshoot in the Herze- 

govina. 





Arr. [IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


M’Millan has issued a Commentary on 
the Book of Genesis, for the use of the 
readers of the English version, by Henry 
Charles Groves. This work is intended 
as an antidote to the scepticism so in- 
dustriously propogated at the present 
day in regard to the Mosaic authorship, 
the unity, the historical truth and the 
divine authority of the first of the Old 
Testament books. It is pronounced by 
the Journal of Sacred Literature ‘one 
of the best expositions of Genesis in our 
language, if not the very best.” 

The first volume of Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, by Dr. Walter 
Farquhar Hook, extending through the 
Anglo-Saxon period, is published by 
Bentley. It unfolds details of remarkable 
interest, showing that the historical re- 
mains of the “dark ages”’ prove the ex- 
istence in early ages of intelligence, 
learning, and refinement. 

The professor of Modern History in 
King’s College, London, Charles H. Pear- 
son, M. A., has published The Karly and 
Middle Ages of England. He has, as he 
says, ‘condensed the history of twelve 
hundred years in a single volume, with 
a view to the large class who want time 
and inclination to peruse English His- 
tory as an exclusive study.” 

Two new and valuable additions to 
“‘Clarke’s Foreign Theological Library ” 


have appeared: History of the Develop- 
ment of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ. By Dr. J. A. Dorner, Professor 
of Theology in the University of Gottin- 
gen. Vol. 1, pp. 460. Translated by Rev. 
Dr. W. Simon. Theological and Homilet- 
tcal Commentary on the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, specially designed for the use of 
Ministers and Students. From the Ger- 
man of J. P. Lange, Professor of Divin- 
ity in the University of Bonn. By Rev. 
Alfred Eldersheim, Ph. D. Vol. 1, pp. 
466. ; 


The Works of Thomas Goodwin, some 
time president of Magdalen College, vol. 
1, is the first instalment of the enter- 
prise for publishing “ Nicholls’s Series of 
Standard Divines, Puritan Period.” The 
terms of these publications are thus 
stated: “Six volumes demy 8vo., bound 
in the most durable manner, and in a 
style which will obviate the necessity 
of rebinding, shall be supplied for 21s. 
per annum. The volumes will average 
from 500 to 600 pages each, according 
to the number of subscribers obtained. 
The demand for the series will thus de- 
termine the minimum or maximum size 
of the volumes. The different works 
will be distinguished by variety in the 
color of cover, or style of ornamentation, 
to avoid the unpleasing effect of a large 
number of volumes in the library bound 





in one uniform pattern.” 
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Intuitionalism, by B. Frankland, B. A. 
This work is designed to expose the il- 
logical and dangerous consequences of 
Mr. Morell’s Intuitionalistic 
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views as | 


developed in matters philosophical and | 


religious. 
is said to exhibit acuteness, patient 
thought, and effective argument. 
give from the London Review a few 
voints and consequences of this Intui- 
tionalism : 

“The Intuitionalist may be easily rec- 
ognized from his outfit. This, according 
to the newest fashion, is something as 
follows: 

“First. He has a firm persuasion of 
having succeeded in establishing, to. his 


own satisfaction, an essential distinction | 


between his ‘logical’ and his ‘intuition- 
al consciousness.’ 

“Second. He assumes that intuitional 
truth, that is, truth intuitively perceived, 
is identical with ‘higher or spiritual 
truth.’ 

“Third. He assumes that all ‘ higher 
or spiritnal truth’ is seen by the intui- 
tional eye directly, just as extended ob- 
jects are seen in their sensible qualities, 
and in their truthful relations to each 
other, by the bodily eye. 

“Fourth. He assumes that thus to see 
‘higher or spiritual’ truth is to bring 
the observer at once, and as a matter of 
course, into moral harmony with it. 

‘And lastly. He has arrived at a be- 
lief in the ‘essential divinity’ of human 
nature, 

“Many other assumptions are made, 
and other positions maintained, accord- 
ing to taste and convenience, and with 
more or less show of research and argu- 
ment. But these are the essentials 
which mainly characterize the new 
gospel. 

‘Some grand conclusions to which it 
points are sufficiently obvious : 

“ By article 1. The material world is 


cut off at a stroke from all troublesome | 


interference with the decisions of the 
‘intuitional consciousness’ and ‘spiritual 
insight.’ This is a great step gained. 
Natural theology is neatly and finally 
got rid of. Butler, and Paley, and Chal- 
mers are obsolete. We may vary our 
‘ phases of faith’ ad infinitum. 

‘ By article 2, The important subject 
of religion in the human heart is set clear 
of an intrusive, that is, an objective reve- 
lation. Spinoza is justified. Miracles, 
if not impossible, are clearly unneces- 
sary. 


Though inartistic in form, it | 


We | 


LOctober, 


“ By article 3. Man, for improvement 


| in the ‘higher philosophy,’ (a synonym 


for religion,) is made independent of all 
aid foreign to himself. The scriptural 
doctrine of the Atonement, with all 
which it implies, is superfluous—if not 
something worse. 

“By article 4. The Holy Ghost, as an 
agent in the moral regeneration of the 
human soul, is dispensed with. Inspira- 


| tion at the same time is reduced to 


bardship. 

“ And by the last article we have here 
noted as distinguishing this famous be- 
lief, each of us is practically responsible 
to none but himself—or, at the utmost, 
only to the ‘universal consciousness’ of 
the age in which he happens to be cast. 
Each of us, for instance, may write his 


| own Bible, each Donaldson compile his 





| 
| 


own ‘Book of Jashur;’ one thing only 
provided, namely, that while recognizing 
and asserting his own ‘essential divini- 
ty,’ he is condescending enough to pay 
some little deference (a mere matter of 
courtesy) now and then to the divine 
voice of ‘universal humanity.’ Beyond 
this there is neither a standard of truth, 
nor a fountain of law, for human na- 
ture.”"—Pp. 2-4. 

A work lately issued from our Ando- 
ver press, and sold by Triibner, London, 
in regard to “Professor Tayler Lewis, 
D.D.,” is noticed by the London Review. 
The Review says: “The last hundred 
and fifty pages of this volume are occu- 
pied with an essay on the literary char- 
acter of Tayler Lewis, who is held in 
profound admiration by the anonymous 
author. It is much to say, but we con- 
fess that the extracts given from his 
writings seem to us almost to justify 
the enthusiastic devotion with which 
Lewis has inspired his defender and 
panegyrist. We have met with few 
passages more nobly eloquent, or more 
distinguished by true and deep philoso- 
phy, than some of those with which this 
portion of the volume is enriched; and 
we earnestly wish we could have trans- 
ferred the greater portion of them into 
these pages. Some of them are pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the present condi- 
tion of thought and state of theological 
controversy in this country. Indeed, had 
the series been selected with a foresight 
of the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ and in or- 
der to counteract their teachings, they 
could hardly have been more exactly 
adapted to that end. How profound, 
how true, how seasonable are the 
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thoughts in the following noble passage 
on ‘The True Idea of God!’” 


No less than forty-nine publications 
have been called out by the noted “ Es- 
says and Reviews,” sermons, pamphlets, 
ete. 

The discovery of a large and beautiful 
spring on the temple mount, as the Jour- 
nal of Sacred Literature informs us, re- 
sulting from certain excavations by the 
French Consulate, has filled Jerusalem 
with surprise and joy. It is conjectured 
that this is the spring stopped by King 
Hezekiah at the approach of Sennache- 
rib, (2 Chron. xxxiii, 30,) the loss of 
which Jerusalem has deplored the last 
2500 years. 


The Athenzeum contains an account 
of somo fine biblical discoveries by Dr. 
Levishon at Jerusalem. This gentle- 
man has obtained and copied in fac 
simile a very remarkable copy of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. It is added: 
“ But not the least important part of this 
subject to be mentioned is his more re- 
cent purchase of a MS. vellum Penta- 
teuch of remarkable antiquity. He be- 
lieves it to have been written during the 
time of the First Temple in Jerusalem, 
and his gratitude for the dispensation of 
providence which brought this within his 
reach partakes of a strong religious 
character. The reasons for assigning so 
remote a date to this precious book are: 
1. The extreme reserve with which the 
priestly family in Nablous have guarded 
it even from the knowledge of their own 
sect, and the assertion of the priest from 
whom it was obtained. 2. The fact of 
its not being divided into chapters or 
sections of any kind, except as books, 
such as Genesis, Exodus, ete. 3. The 
names of the several priests found in 
marginal scraps about the volume re- 
cording occurrences connected with its 
preservation—the names coinciding with 
the priestly genealogy in his possession. 
The express statement in a marginal 
observation that the volume had es- 
caped the peril of fire during the time of 
Zerubbabel in Jerusalem.” 


“The Holy Stone,” so called by some 
of our friends in Ohio, lately discussed 
in Harper’s Magazine, is thus disposed 
of in the English ‘Clerical Journal :” 
“ Some time since two remarkable stones 
with Hebrew inscriptions were dug up 
near Newark, Ohio, and excited no 
small interest. By many they were re- 
ceived as genuine ancient remains, but 





others pronounced them spurious. The 
arguments which have been used have 
been such as these: ‘That there are, in 
the first, imperfections in the forms of 
some of the Hebrew letters, and one 
grammatical error; that the letters are 
those of the modern Hebrew alphabet ; 
and that, though three of the couples of 
words of which it consists occur repeat- 
edly in the Old Testament, the fourth is 
not there.’ The second inscription was 
discovered not far from the first, and by 
the same person. An advocate of its 
genuineness says that it is an abridgment 
of the Ten Commandments; that it is not 
inscribed with the common Hebrew 
character, and while generally related 
to it, the Ain is the same as occurs on 
the coins of the Maccabees. This stone 
was found inclosed in a spheroidal stone 
box, hollowed out so as exactly to re- 
ceive it, and the writer we quote states 
that it would have cost two hundred 
dollars to execute it. Dr. Merrick, in a 
paper read before the American Orien- 
tal Society, describes the stone as a 
‘truncated pyramid four or five inches 
long, and marked on its four sides with 
Hebrew characters ;’ and after appeal- 
ing to the photographed copies which 
he exhibited, the writer pronounces that 
‘it carries its condemnation on its face 
as a bungling imitation of the printed 
Chaldee letters in our later edition of 
the Hebrew Bible.’ The Jndependent 
says: ‘In the published proceedings of 
the Society Dr. Merrick’s paper is accom- 
panied by the following note, which 
shows how the stone was regarded. 
‘The copies sent by Mr. Merrick were 
passed around among the members 
present, and no person was found dis- 
posed to differ from the opinions ex- 
pressed by that gentleman, while some 
surprise was manifested that so trans- 
parent a fraud or piece of pleasantry 
should have made so much stir and de- 
ceived so many people.’ We under- 
stand that Jewish scholars in this city, 
of high authority, concur in the views 
expressed at the meeting of the Oriental 
Society.’ Here, we presume, the in- 
terest raised by these novel and much- 
talked-of discoveries will properly 
cease.” 


Murray advertises a very full and 
elaborate series of replies to the Essays 
and Reviews to be furnished from the 
associate pens of Professor Mansel, Dr. 
Thomson, Messrs. Cowie, Rawlinson, 
and others. Saunders and Otley have 
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undertaken a series of replies by authors 
whose names are not yet announced. 

The Christian Remembrancer says: 
“Tf we have not good preachers it is 
not for lack of instructors in the art and 
craft of preaching. Here is a batch of 
instructors in homiletics, theoretical and 
practical. 1. ‘Thoughts on Preaching,’ 
by Mr. Daniel Moore. This is a valuable 
work, and Mr. Moore has earned the 
right to teach, because he himself is a 
master in his profession. There is, we 
think, a confusion in all these writers be- 
tween the apostolic teaching, or pro- 
claiming, or promulging («ypvacerv) the 
Gospel, and the modern preaching ; the 
former need not be by a sermon at all; 
and, therefore, the words translated in 
our version, to ‘ preach the Gospel,’ have 
little or often nothing to do with the 
modern pulpit. But his book is the most 
valuable manual we have on the subject. 
2. ‘ Hints on Preaching,’ (Hatchard,) by 
Archdeacon Jones, is a good summary 
of the method adopted by the better 
class of evangelical preachers. 3. ‘ Ox- 
ford Lectures on Elocution,’ by Mr. C. 
J. Plumtre, (J. H. and J. Parker,) as the 
title shows, are confined to the art of 
speaking, the mere mechanical function, 
but exhibit much thought and practice. 
They seem to have been well received 
on their delivery. 4. ‘Sermon Sketches 
and Essay,’ by Dean Close, (Hatchard,) 
is a set of skeletons, recalling Mr. Sim- 
eon’s ponderous work. 

The Christian Remembrancer contains 
the following: ‘ Motley’s ‘ United Neth- 
erlands’ (Longmans) is a most valuable 
work. In picturesque description it 
nearly rivals Macaulay; and in fairness 
of view and fullness of materials, it far 
exceeds that pleasant but superficial his- 
torian. The narrative of Leicester in 
Holland, and the description of England 
during the Armada days, much as it de- 
tracts from 
Elizabethan statesmanship, has rarely, 
if ever, been excelled.” 


GERMANY. 


The greater liberty which Austria has 
been at length compelled to grant to the 
Protestants already begins to exercise a 
beneficial. influence on the Protestant 
literature of the empire. Among the 
most important recent contributions be- 
longs a work on “The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Hungary in her 
Historical Development; with an Appen- 
dix on the History of the Protestant 
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Churches in the German and Slavonian 
Provinces,” (Die Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Kirche Ungarns. Nordlingen, 1861,) by 
J. Borbis. The author remarks in the 
preface, that a work of tracing the his- 
tory of the Lutheran Church in Hungary 
from her first beginning to the present 
day was still entirely wanting, and that 
therefore, while yet studying at the 
university, he was urged on by his pro- 
fessors and fellow-students to undertake 
the task and supply one of the greatest 
desiderata in the literature of Church 
history. He divides the history of the 
Hungarian Lutheran Church into six 
periods. The most important of these 
for foreign Protestants are the first, 
which reaches from the beginning of the 
Reformation until the rise of the Reform- 
ed Church in Hungary, (1520-1564,) and 
the last three, which record the memor- 
able events in modern times from the 
celebrated edict of Emperor Leopold II. 
until the despotism established in Hun- 
gary by General Haynau, (1790-1850 ;) 
from Haynau until the Imperial Patent 
of September 1, 1859, which made the 
fruitless attempt to force on the Hun- 
garians a new ecclesiastical constitution ; 
and, lastly, from September, 1859, un- 
til the present day. The Hungarian 
Churches have so bravely defended their 
ecclesiastical rights against the attempt- 
ed encroachments of Austrian despot- 
ism, that many Protestants of foreign 
countries will take a deep interest in a 
record of their recent history. The 
work is introduced by a preface of Prof. 
Luthardt, of Leipzic, a distinguished 
theologian of the High Lutheran school. 
Rey. Dr. Thiele, formerly preacher of 
the Prussian embassy at Rome, and now 
court preacher at Brunswick, has an- 
nounced as soon forthcoming a work on 
“Rome as the Center of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” The author has had 
rare facilities for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, and will un- 
doubtedly furnish an important contri- 
bution to the copious German literature 
on Italy. Another work on Rome has 
been announced by Dr. Laemmer, for- 
merly lecturer on theology at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and now a Roman Cath- 
olic priest. His work, entitled ‘“ Jonu- 
menta Vaticana, historiam ecclesiasticum 
seculi xvi, illustrantia,’’ will publish for 
the first time a number of documents 
from the archives of the Vatican bearing 
on the beginning and the progress of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
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A biography of Primus Truber, the 
Reformer of Carnia, (P. Truber, der Re- 
formator Krains. Erlangen, 1861,) has 
been published by Rev. H. C. W. Sil- 
lem. Truber translated the Bible and 
the writings of the German Reformers 
into several Slavic dialects spoken in the 
provinces of Austria and Turkey. An- 
other interesting new biography is that of 
K. J. Ph. Spitta, one of the best German 
hymnists of the present century, by Rev. 
K. R. Miinkel. Some of his beautiful 
hymns have become accessible to the 
Knglish public through the translation 
of Miss Winkworth. 

Among the numerous volumes of ser- 
mons which are annually published in 
Germany, none have met, of late, with so 
large a sale as those of Pastor Harms, 
of Hermannsburg, the celebrated founder 
of the Hermannsburg Missionary Society, 
the most zealous society of the kind in the 
Protestant world. Harms is the Spur- 
geon of Germany; less brilliant, equally 
impressive, but more unctuous and sane- 
tified. More than forty thousand copies 
of his sermons have been sold in little 
over a year. It is said that Harms is 
doing more to bring back Germany to 
the faith of Christ than some whole uni- 
versities. On every Sunday the village 
inn at Hermannsburg is filled with pas- 
tors, professors, and students who come 
from afar to learn from this humble pas- 
tor how to preach the doctrines of a live 
Christianity. 

Professor Richter, of Berlin, the stand- 
ard German writer on all questions con- 
cerning the ecclesiastical law of the 
Protestant Churches of Germany, has 
published a new work entitled “ King 
Frederic William IV. and the Consti- 
tution of the Evangelical Church, (K6- 
nig Friedrich Wilhelm IV. Berlin, 1861.) 
His intention is to narrate truthfully 
what King Frederick William has done 
and has endeavored to do for improving 
the constitution of the Prussian State 
Church. The king regarded the consti- 
tution of the German Protestant Churches 
as something provisional, and wished to 
make it conform more to what he be- 
lisved to have been the Church constitu- 
tion in the apostolical age. He com- 
menced himself, in 1845, two essays, in 
which he developed his views, the use 
of which was allowed to Professor 
Richter. 

Professor Wilhelm Wackernagel, one 
of the most distinguished German writ- 








commence the publication of a highly 
important work, in four volumes, on the 
history of German hymnology from the 
oldest times until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Professor Wack- 
ernagel has devoted several years to 
making preparations for this work, and 
has been able to make use of sources 
which have never before been accessible. 
It is safe to predict that this new work 
will at once become the standard author- 
ity on the subject. 

A young professor of Roman Catholic 
theology and philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Munich, Dr. Frohschammer, who 
has already won, by several works, a 
great reputation as a vigorous philosoph- 
ical writer, has been induced by the 
censures with which his works have met 
at the hands of Rome to issue a power- 
ful plea for the liberty of science, (Veber 
die Freiheit der Wissenschaft. Miinchen, 
1861.) He discusses, in three divisions, 
the rights and the liberty of scientific in- 
vestigation in general; next, the rights 
and liberty which a Christian and a 
Roman Catholic writer may expect for 
his scientific investigations; and in the 
third section, entitled “Our Position,” 
he speaks on the condition in which 
Roman Catholic science in Germany is 
placed by the attitude of the Pope and 
the bishops toward it. He qualifies this 
condition as hopeless. A number of 
distinguished Roman Catholic professors 
of Germany have, of late, made the same 
or similar confessions. Among them 
are Dr. Déllinger, (of whose lectures or 
the temporal power we have spoken 
more fully in the department of Foreign 
Religious Intelligence of this number,) 
Professor Lutterbeck, of the University 
of Giessen, who last year published a 
pamphlet against the Bishop of Mentz, 
his diocesan, whom he charged with 
crippling by his measures Roman Cath- 
olic literature; Professor Huber, of 
Munich, whose work on the philosophy 
of the Church Fathers has been put on 
the Roman Index; Professor Balzer, 
of the University of Breslau, who was 
suspended last year from his chair of 
dogmatic theology for pronouncing a 
philosophical opinion which, in the 
eyes of Rome, is regarded as heretical ; 
and many others. 

The first volume of a new work on 
“Divine Revelation” (Die gottliche 
Offenbarung. Basel, 1861) has been pub- 
lished by Professor Auberlen, of the 





ers on the history of literature, will soon 
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prominent champion of evangelical Prot- 
estantism. 

We mentioned in the April number of 
the Methodist Quarterly Review two 
recent works on the celebrated medizval 
philosopher, Scotus Erigena, and already 
a new one, on the same subject, has 
appeared, larger and more compre- 
hensive than either of its predecessors. 
It is entitled, “J. Scotus Erigena: A 
Contribution to the History of Philos- 
ophy and Theology in the Middle Ages,” 
(Munich, 1861,) by J. Huber, Professor 
at the University of Munich. The 
exposition of the doctrines of Erigena is 
mostly given in his own words. The 
work of Huber is pronounced by the 
best critics the most thorough work on 
the subject yet published. 

FRANCE. 

One of the greatest benefits which 
Louis Napoleon has conferred on the 
Roman Catholic Church of France is 
the restoration of the Theological Fac- 
ulty in the Philosophical Halls of the 
Sorbonne. The proposal to reconstitute 
so essential a feature of the Academy 
of Paris was received with favor by 
the late Archbishop Sibour, of Paris, who 
being himself a distinguished scholar, 
and devotedly attached to the principles 
of the liberal party among the French 
clergy, professed a great desire to bring 
about a complete reconciliation in France 
between men of religion and men of 
science. The success of this attempt 
lias been considerable. Nearly all the 
professors of the New Sorbonne occupy 
an honorable place in the literature of 
their country. Of two of them, Abbé 
Bautain and Abbé Maré, (lately pro- 
moted to the Episcopal dignity,) we 
have had occasion to speak in former 
numbers of the Methodist Quarterly 
Review. Another of the Professors, 
Abbé Freppel, has contributed some 
excellent works to the literature on 
ancient Church history. The last pub- 
lication contains his lectures on the Chris- 
tian Apologists of the second century, 
(Les Apologistes Chretiens du 2d Siecle, 
Paris, two vols., 1861.) His object in 
this work has been to draw the picture 
of primitive Christian eloquence, first 
entering the arena with the advocates 
of polytheism, or rather, perhaps, it 
should be said with the upholders of 
skepticism. In the first three chapters 
he discusses in an interesting manner 
the relation of the scholars, the states- 
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| men, and the masses of the people in 
the pagan world to rising Christianity, 
and the method of operation which the 
advocates of Christianity had conse- 
quently to pursue. At the head of these 
earliest champions of Christendom, Mr. 
Freppel places Justin Martyr, to the 
consideration of whose life and works 
and labors he devotes the whole of his 
first volume. He gives copious analyses 
of his works, accompanied with able 
comments on the doctrines which they 
lay down and elucidate. The second 
volume, less interesting than the first, 
treats of Tatian, Hermas, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus of Antioch, and other writers 
of apologetics of the second century, 
posterior to St. Justin. 

Abbé Gratry is regarded as one of 
the best Roman Catholic writers on 
philosophy now living. He is a member 
of a newly founded religious order, and 
a frequent contributor to the Corre- 
spondant, the able organ of Montalem- 
bert, Lacordaire, Prince Broglie, and 
other champions of the less ultramon- 
tane party among the French Catholics. 
His last publication, entitled La Philos- 
ophie du Credo, (Paris, 1861,) is a pop- 
ular work on the chief points of the 
Apostle’s Creed—God the Creator, the 
divinity of Christ, the Trinity, Redemp- 
tion, the Church, the Sacraments, life 
eternal—intended for men of the world 
and men of education, and aiming, by 
dissipating the prejudices which distort 
doctrine, to bring back the minds of 
earnest men to the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. 

We gave in the last number of the 
Methodist Quarterly Review an account 
of one of the great literary works pub- 
lished by Abbé Migne. The following 
is a list of some of the publications 
which are now appearing or about to 
appear from the press of the indefati- 
gable Abbé: 

The edition of the complete works 
of St. Francois de Sales has now reached 
its fifth volume, and the two concluding 
ones are promised within the next three 
months. A Complete and Universal 
Collection of Councils, General, Na- 
tional, Provincial, and Synodal, is an- 
nounced as shortly to appear in eighty 
volumes, 4to., price five hundred frances. 
The collection is four times that of Labbe 
and Cossart, and double that of Mansi 
and Coletti, whose thirty-one volumes 
in folio cost one thousand two hundred 








francs, The works of St. Thomas Aqui- 
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nas, twenty-six volumes, (175 francs,) 
and those of St. Bonaventure, twelve 
volumes, (75 francs,) are also in prepa- 
ration. A collection of works on the 
harmony of Reason and Science with 
the Catholic Faith, (Accord de la Raison 
et des Sciences avec la Foi Catholique,) in 
sixteen volumes, (100 francs,) will con- 
tain more than sixty works, in full, col- 
lected and translated from various lan- 
guages, of different epochs, on the above 
subject and others analagous to it. The 
Refutation of the Philosophical Systems, 
(Refutation de tous les Systemes Philoso- 
phiques,) by the most accredited works 
written against each particular system, 
will embrace six volumes. The chief 
systems refuted are pantheism, atheism, 
Materialism, Rationalism, Idealism, pro- 
gressism, magnetism, etc. The Abbé 
thinks he has overlooked none, but pro- 
mises if any one has been forgotten to 
add it to his list, and “refute it” by a 
sound work on the subject. Besides 
these the Abbé has many other publica- 
tions of a colossal character in contem- 
plation, to which we may refer on 
another opportunity. 
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“ Ce qwil faut a la France,” (“ What 
France needs,’’) is the title of a pam- 
phlet published by Mr. St. Hilaire, Pro- 
fessor of History at the Sorbonne. The 
author is a convert from the Roman 
Catholic Church, and one of the few rep- 
resentatives of evangelical Protestantisin 
among the leading scholars of France. 
The religious history of France is summed 
up in a hundred pages, and divided into 
five periods: 1. The period of militant 
piety (the Crusades) from Clovis to St. 
Louis; 2. The cloisters and the struggle 
with the Holy See, the triumph of Roy- 
alty, and the humbling of the Papacy ; 
3. The Concordat and the Reformation, 
from Francis I. to Richelieu; the rejec- 
tion by France of the Gospel, in choosing 
which she might have been spared three 
centuries of faults and misfortunes; 
4. Till the death of Louis XIV., the 
absolute reign of religious despotism ; 
5. From the death of Louis XIV. to the 
present day, the reign of infidelity. The 
author, with great vigor and eloquence, 
points out to his countrymen the rem- 
edy, which, he shows, can only be 
found in the liberty of the Gospel. 





Arr. X.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, July, 1861.—1. Slavery among the An- 
cient Hebrews. 2. Powell on the Evidences. 3. The Unity of the Race. 
4, Criticism of New Testament Texts. 5. Renan on Job and Canticles. 
6. Fisher’s Sermons and Addresses. 7. The Codex Alexandrinus. 
8. The Ante-Nicene Trinitarianism. 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH Review, July, 1861.—1. The Ultimate 
Grounds of Infidelity. 2. Interesting and Curious Facts about Bishops. 
8. Cooper and his Novels. 4. Motley’s History of the Dutch Republic. 
5. Recent Inquiries in Theology examined. 6. Church Missions in New 
York City. 

MERcERSBURG REVIEW, July, 1861.—1. Moral Character of Jesus Christ, 
or the Perfection of Christ’s Humanity a Proof of his Divinity. 2. The 
Divining Rod. 3. Liturgical Worship. 4. Notes on the Agamemnon 
of Zschylus. 5. Religious Training; or the Gospel Educational Sys- 
tem. 6. The National Question. 


EVANGELICAL REVIEW, July, 1861.—1. German Emigration to North 
America. 2. es Vow. 3. M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. 4, An- 
notations on Matthew, chap. xxiv. 5. The Races of Men in English 
History. 6. Beneficiary Education. 7. Theses upon the Church. 
8. Our National Crisis. 9. Hymns. 
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BrsiicaL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON Review, July, 1861.—1. The 
Kingdom of Christ. 2. Knowledge, Faith, and Feeling, in their Mutual 
Relations. 38. The Subjects of Baptism. 4. Motley’s Dutch Republic. 
5. Annals of the American Pulpit. 6. The General Assembly. 


FREEWILL BAPTIST QUARTERLY, July, 1861.—1. The Doctrinal and the 
Practical in Christianity. 2. The Christian Church and the Poor. 
: Baptism not Immersion. 4. The Power of Personal Character. 

Moral me ee 6. Disagreement of Doctors on the Origin of tho 
eae Species. Dr. Butler's Theology. 8. Conventional Morality. 
9. Process of ieving Grace, exemplified in the Religious Experience 
of Rey. A. Merrill. 


CuRISTIAN REVIEW, July, 1861.—1. Platonism and Christianity. 2. How 
did the Anabaptists administer Baptism? 3. Motley’s History of the 
United Netherlands. 4. The Relation of Adam to his Posterity. 
5. Interdependence of Christian Doctrines. 6. Sir William Hamilton’s 
Lectures on Logic. 7. The National Crisis. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND BreiicaL Reposrrory, July, 1861.—1. Was the 
Apostle Paul the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews? 2. A Sketch 
of Hindu Philosophy. 3. Some Remarks on an Expression in Acts xxv, 
26.—A Monograph. 4. Method in Sermons. 5. God’s Ownership of 
the Sea. 6. Notices of New Publications. 

Nortu American Review, July, 1861.—1. The Public Lands of the 
United States. 2. Mrs. Jane Turell. 3. The Venerable Bede. 4. Bou- 
vier’s Law Dictionary and Institutes. 5. Life of Major Andre. 6. French 
Critics and Criticism.—M. Taine. 7. Burial. 8. The Attic Bee. 
9. Francis Bacon. 10. Michigan. 11. New Books on Medicine. 
12. The Right of Secession. 13. Hugh Latimer. 

PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REviEw, July, 1861.—1. The Ter-Centenary 
of the Meeting of the First. General Assembly. 2. sthetics. 3. The 
Divine Life in the Church. 4. The General Assembly of 1861. 5. The 
Rationale of Prayer. 6. The Early History of the Presbyterian Church 
in Missouri, 7. The State of the Country. 8. The Gorilla Book. 
9. Literary and Theological Intelligence. 

CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, July, 1861.—1. Nathaniel Emmons. 
2. English Congregational Institutions, 3. A Lesson from the Past : Cler- 
ical Patriotism in New England. 4. Paul’s Method of Church Exten- 
sion. 5. Congregational Churches and Ministers in Windham county, 
Conn. 6. First Congregational Church, Detroit, Mich. 7. A Historical 
Document: Illustrating a not yet obsolete aspect of New England The- 
ology. 8. A Hymn of A. D. 1150. 9. A Memorial of Rey. Samuel Aus- 
tin Worcester. 10. Congregational Churches and Ministers in Portage 
and Summit Counties, Ohio, 11. The Primitive “ Ecclesia.” 


DANVILLE QUARTERLY REVIEW, June, 1861.—1. The Claim of Emanuel 
Swedenborg to Divine Revelation. 2. The Nature and Import of a 
Christian Profession. 3. Ulfilas. 4. Cuba, from a Recent View. 5. 
State of the Country. 6. Bibliography. 

This is the second number of a new Quarterly established at 
Danville, Kentucky, under the editorial control of Dr. Robert 
J. Breckenridge and the other professors of the Danville Theo- 
logical Seminary, the professors of Center College at Danville, 
and several ministers. of whom one is Rev. Robert W. Landis, 
author of “The Immo.tality of the Soul, and the Final Condition 
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of the Wicked.” The first article institutes a very searching in- 
vestigation of Swedenborg’s illumination, exhibiting the author’s 
peculiar powers of analysis, and furnishing results worthy of con- 
sultation by inquirers into Swedenborg’s claims. 

In the fifth and sixth articles Dr. Breckenridge brings his great 
powers into full use in a manly effort of Christian patriotism. He 
maintains, with a great effect in his peculiar position, the cause of 
our country against the great rebellion that forms so much of the 
history of the present year. He exposes the enormity of the 
“reign of terror” established by secessionism, and the real despot- 
ism by which the South attained her boasted “ unanimity.” He 
unfolds the duty of the government to assume its natural attitude, 
defend loyal citizens, and subdue rebellion. He exhibits the insu- 
perable difficulties which would arise to the revolutionists, even upon 
a secession triumph, and shows how truly all their own aims are 
defeated by the war into which they have plunged. He delineates 
the wild miscalculations of the secessionists as to a “divided North” 
and a “unitedSouth,” and the futility of their visions as to expansion, 
free trade, boundless prosperity, and cotton monopoly. He traces 
the steps of the fatal revolution in Virginia, by which a Union Con- 
vention, elected by fifty thousand majority, was menaced into seces- 
sion, the state transferred to the confederacy by a self-appointed 
committee, long before the people, overawed by armed troops, had 
passed through the forms of voting upon the question. He loudly 
proclaims the fact that there is a broad isthmus of mountain country 
slanting down southwestwardly from Eastern Virginia to Alabama, 
cutting the secession territory nearly in two, inhabited by 
a population of hardy highlanders, who are true to the Union, and 
need only arms from the government and a Robert Anderson for a 
leader to rally by thousands in behalf of the constitution and gov- 
ernment. 

The late election in Kentucky announces the cheering fact that 
she is true to the Union, reveals the factious and violent nature 
of the secession minority which is overriding the South, and gives 
assurance that Dr. B. and men like him are winning a high place 
in the future gratitude of their country for their noble stand in the 
Border States at this crisis of violence and treason. 

We give the following touch upon the “ United South :” 

Such a line of conduct was adopted as made the action of every Southern 
State isolated, and this policy was pursued in such a manner as to make a resort 
to violence necessary in securing unanimity in any state, and as to make the prin- 
ciples of despotism supplant the principles of freedom in every state. The seeds 


of utter defeat were thickly sown in the first open movement of the conspiracy. 
To-day, instead of a completely united, there is a tho.oughly divided South. And 
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we feel perfectly satisfied, that if every arm was removed from the fifteen slave 
states, and every man in them all was allowed freely to choose his side, and then 
the whole population was equally and completely armed, and the question fought 
out, the result would be the suppression of the revolt. Born of Southern parents, 
in a Southern state—never having owed or professed allegiance to any other gov- 
ernment than that of the United States and that of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky—never having even resided, during a life far from short, except temporarily 
and for brief periods, out of the South, and having been obliged by our course of 
life to acquire a large acquaintance with the people, the institutions, and the inter- 
ests of the South, the opinion we have expressed may be fairly weighed against 
a large amount of clamor. It would, we are convinced, be vouched as true and 
sound, on the conditions stated, by more than half a million of Southern men, 
ready upon fair occasion, and if need required, to uphold it with their lives.—P. 304. 


Pricking of some of the Southern balloons : 


If the whole of the slave states were united, as the result of this war, in a 
separate Confederacy, all the ideas of the future expansion of the new nation, 
which have occupied so large a space in the thoughts of men, might be surrendered 
at once. One year would not elapse, in all probability, before an alliance of all 
nations interested in the vast and increasing commerce which must pass across the 
isthmus of Panama, and among the islands of the Caribbean sea, and across the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, would effectually close the question of expansion for 
the Confederate States. In like manner, the question of the slave-trade, to the 
free prosecution of which so much importance continues to be attached in the most 
earnest of the seceded states, may be considered definitively at an end let this re- 
volt terminate as it may. In like manner, the doctrine of free trade, in favor of 
which the doctrine of secession took its rise in South Carolina, and which has been 
continually and conspicuously held forth as one ct the priceless blessings to be 
secured by the revoit, is utterly subverted by one of the earliest acts of the Con- 
federate Congress, imposing a duty on exports—a form of obstructing commerce 
forbidden by the Federal Constitution. And the boasted career of incalculable 
wealth which secession promised to inaugurate, in the first year of its existence is 
signalized by the charity of the people of Illinois sending corn free of charge to the 
starving poor of Mississippi; while, if the war shall continue till the Confederate 
States conquer the United States, their first year of peace will exhibit the heaviest 
ratable public debt, perhaps, in the world, and the most burdensome taxation ever 
borne by an agricultural people, and a bankruptcy as absolute as the golden 
dreams of secession were preposterous. To make but one suggestion more, it 
would, perhaps, have been impossible for any madness less destructive than this 
secession war to have seriously disturbed for a century to come the near approach 
which the South was making to the most productive and extensive monopoly ever 
possessed by any people in the products of the earth, in its growing control of 
the cotton market of the world. At present, so imminent is the peril into which 
this boundless source of wealth has been brought, not only for a few seasons, but 
it may be in permanence, that the armed intervention of the great maritime and 
manufacturing nations of the world, for the deliverance and protection of the cotton 
of the Confederate States, is among the desperate hopes to which their situation 
gives expression.—P. 306. 


The result in prospect : 


“To all human appearance, the establishment of the independence of the Con- 
federate States by the present war is impossible. How much blood may be shed, 
how much treasure may be squandered, how much suffering may be inflicted, how 
much ruin, in ten thousand ways, may be brought upon millions of people, and 
how near to the brink of destruction the country may be brought, can now be 
known only to the Ruler of the universe. But so far as any object avowed, or 
even conceivable, which ever was, or can be, proposed as a benefit to the South- 
ern States, was expected to be promoted by secession, this war renders that ob- 
ject unattainable. We do not propose to enter into discussions from a military 
point of view, nor do we underrate the difficulties of every kind which the General 
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Government has to encounter. But it seems to us perfectly inevitable, that with- 
out the special interposition of God for the destruction of this great nation, the 
certainty is complete—that the independence of the Confederate States cannot be 
established as the result of this war. In the degree that this judgment may be 
supposed to be just, two conclusions, both of them of great weight, follow. The 
first is, the wickedness and folly not only of the revolt itself, but of the whole 
spirit and method in which it has been prosecuted; the second is the certainty 
that the fact itself, in proportion as it becomes manifest, must weaken, throughout 
the whole South, the purpose to prosecute a conflict so ruinous and so bootless. 
No doubt there are wars which may be prosecuted to the last extremity; and, no 
doubt, many thousands of secessionists may have persuaded themselves that this 
is such a war, or may have so deeply wrecked all other hopes that only this des- 
perate stake is left to them. But the dictates of reason and morality—the judg- 
ment of mankind—and the irreversible decree of posterity. is different here. This 
is a revolt whose complete success Would not have justified the war into whieh it 
has plunged a great country, and therefore the certainty of its failure robs its 
continuance of all pretext. And such, at no distant period, may be expected to be 
the judgment of the great mass of the Southern people; and, by consequence, their 
peaceful and cordial return to their loyalty, and to the exercise of all their rights 
as citizens of the United States, instead of being a preposterous dream, is not 
only the most probable, but apparently the certain result of a wise and courageous 
treatment of affairs.—P. 303. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1861.—1. The Minis- 
terial Office. 2. Sloan on Color and Slavery. 3. The Hebrew Servant. 
4. The Ruling Elder. 5. Early Presbyterianism in Scotland, and the 
General Assembly of 1560. 6. The Great Rebellion traced to its Source. 
7. Sabbath-schools: their Origin and Progress. 8. The Third General 
Assembly. 

New ENGLANDER, July, 1861.—1. The First Document of Genesis. 2. 
Rev. Professor Fisher’s Discourse Commemorative of Professor Josiah 
W. Gibbs, LL.D. 3. Theology of Wesley.—Reply to the Methodist 
Quarterly Review. 4. Private Character of Thomas Jefferson. 5. The 
Duties to their Country in the Present Crisis of those who remain at 
Home while their Brethren go down to the Battle. 6. The Ancient 
Christian Liturgies and Worship. 7. Professor Park’s Memoir of Dr. 
Emmons. 8. The Southern Apology for Secession. 


The article in reply to the Methodist Quarterly Review is written 
in a decidedly better tone than its predecessor under a similar title 
from the same hand. There is less of austere self-assumption; the 
writer seems to admit that the editor of this review can furnish 
him some specimens of unequivocal English, and there is a plenty 
of wavering and contradiction to show that he is conscious of the 
awkwardness of his position. With a candor that we shall duly 
honor, he frankly admits our claim, that our extracts from Fletcher 
do contain the main positions of Dr. Taylor; but he maintains 
that Dr. Taylor has given those positions an elucidation more elab- 
orate and complete than is anywhere else to be found in Theology. 
That we have not denied, and very cheerfully accord. It is not a 
bootless discussion where one important issue is brought to a set- 
tlement. To us it seems just as clear that Mr. Wesley’s views aré 
by us stated with as demonstrative an accuracy as Fletcher’s. 
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Nor do we despair of making it evident, even to the reviewer's 
own mind, that he is unconsciously engaged in an elaborate 
attempt to assign to our theology a false relative position, both 
in regard to the elder Calvinism and the younger or quasi- 
Calvinism of his own school. What he is pleased to style our 
“sensitiveness,” is simply a prompt determination on our part, 
that however the minds of the readers of the New Englander may 
be by him filled with erroneous impressions in regard to our rela- 
tions, their mistaken views shall exist, not because their full expos- 
ure is not on record, but because it is not within their conscious 
reach. 





ede 


English Reviews. 


Lonpon ReEvIEw, July, 1861.—1. Novels and Novelists. 2. The Ben- 
edictines in England. 3. Marnix de St. Aldegonde. 4. Dixon’s Person- 
al History of Bacon. 5, Recent Poetry. 6. The Elder Pliny. 7. The- 
ology of the Ascension. 8. Froude’s Henry VIII. 9. Popular Education. 


JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE AND BrsBiicaL Recorp, July, 1861.— 
1. The Two Records of our Lord’s Temptation—Character of their Inspi- 
ration, 2. On the Epistles of St. Peter. 8. The History of the World, as 
Foretold in the Book of Genesis. 4. The Genealogy of Christ. 5. New 
Translation of the Book of Job, 6. Correspondence—“ Essays and Re- 
views.” 

CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, April, 1861.—1. On Tammiz and the Wor- 
ship of Men among the Ancient Babylonians. 2, Why should we Pray 
for Fair Weather? %. Notes on Industrial Training in National Schools. 
4, Bennett’s Congregational Lectures. 5. Social Life of the Eighteenth 
Century—Mrs. Delany and Mrs. Piozzi. 6. The Codex Alexandrinus, 
7. The Future of the Papacy and of Europe. 8. Biblical Cosmogony. 
9. Oxford University Sermons. 10. Dogma in relation to “ Essays and 
Reviews.” July.—\. Froude’s History of England. 2. Joshua Wat- 
son. 3, The Patriarchs of the West, and the Princes of the Captivity. 
4. Hook on the Early English Church. 5. Churton’s Prize Essay on the 
Septuagint. 6. The Abbé Desgenettes: his Life and Works. 7. Pro- 
fessor Powell's Essay. 8. Owen on Dogmatic Theology. 9. Associated 
Religious Efforts. 10. Modern Studies of the Eastern Church. 


WestminsTtER Review, July, 1861.—1. The Life and Letters of Schleier- 
macher, 2. The Salmon Fisheries of England and Wales. 3. The 
Critical Theory and Writings of H. Taine. 4. Mr. Mill on Representa- 
tive Government. 5. The Countess of Albany. 6. Equatorial Africa 
and its Inhabitants. 7. Mr. Buckle’s History of Civilization in England. 
8. Christian Creeds and their Defenders, 9. Cotemporary Literature. 


Eciectic Review, July, 1861.—1. John Angell James. 2. Thomas Car- 
lyle and his Critics. 8. The Doctrine of the Skull. 4. Kelly on the 
Covenants. 5. Congregational Chapel Extension. 6. Lays and Le- 
gends of Cromwell and the Nonconformist Heroes. 7. Church Fiction. 
8. Notes of the Month. 


Eprysuren Review, July, 1861.—1. Popular Education in England. 
2. Literary Remains of Albert Durer. 3. Carthage. 4. The Novels of 
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Fernan Caballero. 5. Watson’s Life of Porson, 6, The Countess of Al- 
bany, the last Stuarts, and Alfieri. 7. Buckle’s Civilization in Spain 
and Scotland. 8. Du Chaillu’s Adventures in Equatorial Africa. 
9. Church Reformation in Italy, 10. Count Cavour. 


The following extracts give some idea of the tenor of the treat- 
ment of Mr. Buckle: 


It must be confessed that Mr. Buckle is not a writer who gains upon us by a 
further acquaintance with his work, His first volume, published nearly five years 
ago, excited, and in some degree gratified, the curiosity of the public by a lively 
and perspicuous style, by a considerable display of reading, by great hardihood of 
dogmatical speculation, and by a lofty design to “create the scieuce of history.” 
It was received with a degree of interest due rather to the apparent courage and 
ability of the writer, whose name then first appeared in English literature, than to 
the results at which he had actually arrived, 

But Mr. Buckle’s aversion to the doctrines and institutions of Christianity is 
still more unphilosophical and unjust in a writer professing to trace the modern 
civilization of Europe from general causes. Be it for good or for evil, the modern 
world is what Christianity has made it. Mr, Buckle sees only the dark side of the 
picture—the shades of superstition, the fires of persecution, the excesses of enthu- 
siasm; he does not percevive that the same power which he execrates and reviles 
for its occasional abuses is the dayspring of the nations, and that wherever the 
law of Christianity prevails human society rises immeasurably above the limits of 
the pagan, the heathen, or the Mohammedan world. 

Stated in these general terms, there is some ingenuity and some truth in Mr. 
Buckle’s sketch of the History of Scotland. It is scarcely possible to overrate the 
rude poverty of this kingdom in the Middle Ages. The royal burgh of Dunferm- 
line was a poor village of wooden huts, and the entire population of Glasgow, as 
late as the middle of the fifteenth century, did not exceed 1500 persons; nay, the 
inhabitants of the capital, in the reign of Robert II., were about 16,000. Skilled 
labor was hardly known, and life and property were eminently insecure, Having 
drawn this gloomy, but probably true picture of the barbarous state of Scotland in 
the fifteenth century, it would have been no more than just to inquire what it was 
that, even in that age, gave Scotland a claim to rank among the civilized nations of 
Europe? We reply, without hesitation, that it was mainly her great ecclesiastical 
foundations. In those dreadful ages when law had no authority and wealth no 
protection but the sword, the monasteries and secular clergy kept alive the light of 
civilization and learning, and afforded the only asylum of order and peace. Mr. 
Buckle himself says that “the Church was the best avenue to wealth, so that it 
was entered by peaceful men for the purpose of security, and by ambitious men as 
the truest means of achieving distinction: but he fails to perceive that such a 
body, protected from outrage by what he calls superstition, was in fact the guard- 
ian of civilization itself in a barbarous age. The more barbarous he makes out 
the country to have been, the more essential is the service rendered by the Church. 


The Reviewer in the following extract deals with Mr, Buckle’s 
copious extracts from the sermons of the Scotch preachers in a 
method to be expected from a Scotch moderate, He of course leaves 
us in doubt whether, like a Universalist, he disbelieves in a hell, or 
whether, like a high-bred gentlewoman, he believes hell exists, but is 
not fit to be mentioned “to ears polite.” If the former, with what 
propriety is he an advocate of the Established Church? If the lat- 
ter, how is his consistency, not to say his common sense, to be 
defended? Our own dealing with Mr, Buckle upon this point 
will be found in our notice of his book: 
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Mr. Buckle’s blunder consists in quoting these works and these events as in a 
peculiar manner characteristic of Scotland; they belong to the history of religious 
enthusiasm all over the world; they are the very basis of the ascetic practices of 
the Romish Church, of the monastic orders, and of the celibacy of the clergy; they 
occur with peculiar force in every country where Calvinistic tenets have been 
strictly held; they manifested themselves with ridiculous violence in England dur- 
ing the Great Rebellion; they reached their acme in the theocratic commonwealths 
of New England; and they prevail at this very instant, in spite of the noonday 
sunshine of modern civilization and physical science, in the disgusting excesses of 
Mormonism and the Agapemone. Nay, they prevail not only in the frantic excite- 
ment of an American revival, but in the heart of London, in Exeter Hall, and in 
the practices of a considerable portion of English society. Any writer who may 
choose to misapply an industry equal to that of Mr. Buckle in ransacking the records 
of credulity and fanaticism throughout the world, would have no difficulty in accu- 
mulating a similar collection of the aberrations of faith from every nation under 
heaven. Fanaticism is of no country; it is an overgrowth of the human mind, but 
it may sometimes spring from the same root as the noblest and truest aspirations 
of human nature. 


British QUARTERLY Review, July, 1861.—1. The Vocation of the 
Church. 2. Schleswig—The Danish German Question. 3. Revolutions 
in English History. 4. Flower Life. 5. The Marriage Law of Great 
Britain. 6, Help’s Spanish Conquest. 7. The Government Machine. 
8. The Civil War in America. 9. National Education. 10. Count 
Cavour. 11. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


The eighth article is a somewhat discursive review of American 


affairs, its apparent object being to defend the position assumed 
by Great Britain in relation to our national troubles. The writer, 
of course, finds much to condemn and little to approve among us, 
Our foreign ministers are, in his estimation, a sad set of bunglers ; 
and our President, though “immeasurably superior to that feeble 


and false public character, the late President Buchanan,” is scarce- 
ly better, and what is deplorable, has “no man of leading ability or 
high repute in his cabinet.” Though inclined to despair for the 
future of our country, the reviewer’s English heart is evidently not 
overburdened with sorrow. His opinion as to our condition and 
prospects may be gathered from the following: 


The Confederate States of the South, however, have been for more than six 
months in existence. They are acquiring fresh adhesions; they possess an army; 
they have vessels of war; they have an organization which they call a government, 
and which is obeyed; they have acquired force, consistency, and cohesion, and they 
are enabled not merely to plan operations but to carry on successful war, and 
under these circumstances we have no option but to acknowledge them as belliger- 
ants. 

. . . The Southern Confederation has now strength enough to oppose itself to 
nineteen millions of men in the Free States, and governments like England and 
France, with ships in the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Caribbean Sea must feel 
themselves constrained to acknowledge the belligerent rights of such a power. It 
may be that the people of the North may gain victories over the South, but it is 
not likely that they can subjugate it to their sway. It is much more likely that 
some ambitious and energetic general, or military dictator, may rise up after a 
period of violent or chronic anarchy, as we suggested in April, who will seek to 
establish a great Gulf Empire. 
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The following illustrates the reviewer’s ample intelligence in 
regard to American affairs, and assists us in our estimate of his 


opinions : 

Fort Pickens, which commands the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico, is also in pos- 
session of the Southern Confederation, which possesses Fort Monroe in Virginia, Forts 
M Henry and Washington in Maryland, a large fortress on the Delawure, and the Ar- 
senal in New Albany and Keniucky. 


The readers of the British Quarterly may soon learn that the 
confederates have possession of Boston, and are preparing to 
attack Massachusetts in the same state. 


British AND ForetGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, July, 1861.—1. The Arrow- 
headed Inscriptions. 2. Aphorisms on the Style of Preaching adapted 
to the Times. 3. False Theories of the Atonement—M’Leod Campbell 
and Baldwin Brown. 4. System and Scripture—Dr. V. Hofmann. 
5. Church Life Historically Viewed. 6. Schieffer’s Future Prospects of 
Toleration, 7. Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans. 8. Scripture 
and Geology—Present State of the Question between them. 9%. Calvin 
and Beza. 10. Foreign Theological Reviews. 


oe 
oo 





French Reviews. 


REVUE DES Deux Monpes, Juin 1, 1861.—1. Valvédre, derniere partie. 
2. Louvois et Saint-Cyr. 3. Elpis Melena et Garibaldi. 4. Economie 
Rurale de la Belgique.—II.—La Campine et la Hesbaye. 5. Saint-Do- 
mingue et les Nouveaux Intéréts Maritimes de L’Espagne. 6. Un Sculp- 
teur Contemporain et le Principe des Concours. 7. Des Crises Finan- 
ciéres et de L’Organisation du Crédit en France. 8. Les Chemins de fer 
Espagnols et la Traversée des Pyrénées. 9. Revue Musicale—Les Con- 
certs de la Derniére Saison. 10. Chronique de la Quinzaine, Histoire 
Politique et Littéraire. 11. Essais et Notices.—Affaires du Danemark. 
12, Bulletin Bibliographique.—— Juin 15.—1. Le Prince Eugéne. 
2. L’Angleterre et la Vie Anglaise —XI.—La Pantomime, la Comédie et les 
Acteurs dans le Théatre Anglais Contemporain. 3. La Peinture et la 
Sculpture au Salon de 1861. 4. Une Ame Chrétienne dans la Vie du 
Monde.—M. Swetchine. 5. Elsie Venner, Episode de la Vie Américaine, 
premicre partie. 6. Les Affaires de Syrie d’Aprés les Papiers Anglais— 
I—La Convention du 5 Septembre 1860 et l’Expedition Francaise, 
7. Chronique de la Quinzaine, Histoire Politique et Littéraire. 8. Revue 
Musicale. 9. Essais et Notices.—Curiosités Historiques et Littéraires, 
10. Les Peintres Scandinaves a l’Exposition. 11. Bulletin Biblio- 
graphique. Juillet 1—1. L'Insurrection Chinoise, son Origine 
et ses Progrés.—I—Les Sociétés Secrétes, les Premiéres Campagnes 
des Insurgés et les Deux Empereurs du Céleste Empire. 2. Les 
Assemblées Provinciales en France Avant 1789.—I.—Les Réformes 
de Turgot et de Necker. 3. Elsie Venner, Episode de la Vie Américaine, 
derniére partic. 4. Alexis de Tocqueville et la Science Politique au XIX 
Siécle. 5. Le Barreau Moderne, sa Constitution et ses Franchises. 6. Vel- 
asquez au Musée de Madrid. 7. Des Sociétés Fonciéres en France et de 
Leur Role dans les Travaux Publics. 8. De Quelques Erreurs du Gout 
Contemporain en Matiére D’Art. 9. Chronique de la Quinzaine, Histoire 
Politique et Littéraire. 10, Affaires D’Espagne. 11. Essais et Notices 
—Progrés de la Domination Francaise au Sénégal. 12. Bulletin Biblio- 
graphique. Juillet 15, 1861.—1, Trop Menu le Fil Casse, Scénes de 
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la Vie Russe. 2. L’Italie, Notes de Voyage, premiére partie. 38. L’In- 
surrection Chinoise, Son Origine et Ses Progrés.—II.—Triomphe des In- 
surgés, le Nouveau Roi Céleste et sa Doctrine Religieuse, derniére partie. 
4. Roger Bacon, sa Vie et son (Euvre, d’Aprés des Documens Nouveaux. 
5. Les Assemblées Provinciales en France avant 1789,—II.—Le Berri et 
la Haute-Guienne. 6. Lord Aberdeen, Souvenirs et Papiers Diploma- 
tiques. 7. Une Princesse de Savoie a la Cour de Louis XIV. 8. Chro- 
nique de la Quinzaine, Histoire Politique et Littéraire. 9. Les Sopranis- 
tes.—I.—Velluti. 10, Essais et Notices, 11. Bulletin Bibliographique. 





+ 
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German Reviews. 


JAHRBUCHER DER BIBLISCHEN WISSENSCHAFT. Elftes Jahrbuch, 1860- 
1861.—70. Neue beitrige zur Hebriischen sprachforschung. 71. Ueber 
die zusammensezung des B. der Salomonischen Spriiche. 72. Ueber das 
Dramatische bei den Propheten, und Mikha c. 6 ff. 78. Ueber das 
schauen und sehen des Unsichtharen nach der Bibel. 74. Die weissag- 
ungen Christus und die des Apokalyptikers. 75, Ueber taufe und be- 
schneidung im Apostolischen zeitalter. 76. Das verhiltnisz der Biblis- 
chen wissenschaft zu unsrer zeit, ihren verirrungen und ihren bedirfnis- 
sen. 77. Uebersicht der 1860-1861 erschienenen schriften zur Biblischen 
wissenschaft. : 

THEOLOGISCHE StUDIEN UND KRriTIkEN, Jahrgang, 1861, zweites Heft.— 
Abhandlungen: 1. Bleek, Erklirung von Jesaja, 52, 13-53, 12; 2. Rich- 
ter, die Kindertaufe, ihr Wesen und Recht. Gedanken und Bemerkungen: 
1. Steitz der classische und der johanneische Gebrauch von ékxeivoc. 
2. Gurlitt, kleine Beitrige zur Erklirung des Evangeliums Matthii. 
Recensionen: 1, Pressel, Ambrosius Blaurers Leben und Schriften ; rec. 
von Ullmann. 2. Maier, Commentar iiber den erften Brief Pauli an die 
Korinther; rec, yon Holtzmann. Kirchliches : Mthlhiuszer, die Union- 
skatechismen. Miscellen: Programm. der Haager Gesellschaft zur Berth- 
eidigung der Christlichen Religion auf das Jahr 1860.— Jahrgang 1861 
drittes Heft,—Abhandlungen : 1. Libker, Propyliien zu einer Theologie 
des class. Ulterthums. 2. Piper, verschollene und aufgefundene Denk- 
miler und Handschriften. 3. Gerlach, die Gefangenschaft und Bekehrung 
Manasse’s. Gedanken und Bemerkungen : 1, Ullmann, ein geistliches Lied 
Friedrich’s II., Kurfiirsten von der Pfalz. 2. Schneckenburger, Beitrige 
zur Erklirung des Hebrierbriefs, mitgetheilt von Riehm. Recensionen : 
1. Bischer und Hagenbach, Schriften zur Geschichte der Universitit 
Basel ; angez. von Hagenbach, 2, Otto, die geschichtlichen Berhiiltnisse 
der Pastoralbriefe ; rec. von Weisz. 
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Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Evenings with the Doctrines, By NenemtAn Apams, D.D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George S. 
Blanchard. 12mo., pp.415. 1861. 

Whatever may be the south-side delinquencies of Dr. Adams’s 

pen—and we think them valde deflenda—when the exposition of 

truth is his business, he performs it with clearness and force. 
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Where he is true, he is excellent; where he is erroneous, he is in- 
genious. He has an unusual power of presenting the truth in con- 
crete form, and bringing theology into the sphere of practical sense. 
The only difficulty is that his system is sometimes a little too arbi- 
trary for even Ais successful management; in which case he 
appears to us, though probably not to himself, skillful in flinging 
out of sight the difficulties he would fail to solve. 

Thus, in the matter of “election,” which he pronounces “ con- 
fessedly a great deep,” he is careful to present the sunny side of 
God’s arbitrary grace, but leaves in the background the night side 
of God’s reprobating decree. “Election, instead of being our 
enemy, with an austere, forbidding look, is our friend.” O cer- 
tainly ; election has a very pretty face, especially for those who 
imagine themselves to enjoy its “ sovereign” smile ; but how looks 
reprobation? Dr. A. takes care to indorse the maxim that “ God 
foreordains whatsoever comes to pass ;” and so both the sins and the 
damnation of the reprobate, inasmuch as they “ come to pass,” are 
“ foreordained” of God! He tells us it is “ decreed that we shall 
be perfectly voluntary in our repentance and faith ;” and so, per 
contra, it must be decreed that reprobates shall be “ perfectly vol- 
untary ” in their impenitence and sin. Here comes the old eternal 
difficulty, the millstone on the neck of Calvinism, which no ingenu- 
ity can fling off. 

Dr. A. presents in five points the “sunny side” of election; we 
will present what he has carefully omitted, the parallel “night 
side” of reprobation : 


SUNNY SIDE. 


“1. All men if left to themselves will 
continue to sin, and therefore will perish. 


“2. God has resolved that he will 
rescue a part of mankind from perdition 
by persuading and enabling them to do 
their duty. 

3, His influence on those who are 
saved is in perfect consistency with their 
freedom. 


“4. No injustice is done to those who 
are left; salvation is consistently offered 
to them, and their state is no worse than 
though all, like them, had perished. 


“5. God purposed from all eternity to 
do that which he has actually done and 
is to do.” —P. 245. 


NIGHT SIDE. 


1. It is foreordained that all men 
“left to themselves shall continue to 
sin,’ and then that they shall be eter- 
nally damned for the foreordained sin. 

2. God has foreordained that the part 
not rescued shall not do their duty, and 
that for doing as foreordained they shall 
go to perdition. 

3. The freedom of those who are danined 
is foreordained to be so exercised as that 
such damnation shall be the result. 
Whatever sin they commit. it is decreed 
that it “shall be perfectly voluntary.’ 

4. No injustice is done to those who 
are damned for committing the sins God 
foreordained ; ‘salvation is consistently 
offered to them” by him who has de- 
creed that they shall voluntarily reject it. 

5. Aud God foreordained from all 
eternity that the sinner should be 
damned for doing what was foreordain- 
ed that he should do. 
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Of what use in explaining our responsibility for a foreordained 
act is it for Mr. A. to tell us that “it is decreed that we shall be 
perfectly voluntary in” it; that “we shall act as of our own 
accord ?” Is a previously decreed volition any more responsible 
than a previously decreed intellection, or muscular spasmodic 
motion? If God decrees my necessary damnation, he may as well 
secure it through a hempen cord, an electric shock, a muscular 
movement, or any other necessary thing, medium, or operation, as 
a necessary volition. God may as well secure my damnation with- 
out anything voluntary, as secure it by securing the voluntary. 
Securing my volition in order that he may secure my voluntary sin 
and consequent damnation, is about the poorest piece of sneaking 
despotism that one could attribute to an omnipotent devil. 

Nevertheless there is in this work: a large amount of clear elu- 
cidation of religious truth. Nor is it easy to find in the same 
compass the doctrines of religion as held by our Calvinistic friends 
better presented. 


The Pulpit of the American Revolution ; or, the Political Sermons of the 
Period of 1776. With a Historical Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. 
By Joun WinGate Toornton, A. M. 12mo., pp. 587. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: Geo. 8. Blanch- 
ard. 1861. . 


Our history thus far presents two revolutions: the one of 1776, 
whose corner-stone was freedom ; the one of 1861, whose corner- 
stone, according to the dictum of the eloquent Vice.President of 
the new “confederation,” is slavery. This last revolution, strangely 
caricaturing the first, in attempt rolls back the wheels of human 
progress ; we shall see whether or not it be one of the revolutions 
that “never go back.” 

If any man doubts whether or not the foundations of that first 
revolution were laid deep in the principles of natural right and 
eternal justice, proclaimed under the most solemn sanctions from 
the most holy place, let him read the magnificent sermon delivered 
by Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, in the West Church, Boston, on “ the 
Lord’s day after the 30th of January,” (the anniversary of the death 
of Charles I.,) 1750. So early was “the morning gun” of the 
revolution fired; so long, as well as deeply, were the people of 
New England indoctrinated in the principles of religious and 
civil liberty before the first blow was struck. The first alarm 
came from the pulpit. The very first words of Mayhew’s preface 
sound as if they were written during our last past ten years. What 
an outcry has been raised during that period at the various pulpit 
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testimonies against the sin of slavery, as being “political preach- 
ing!” See now how Mayhew answers it: 


It is hoped that but few will think the subject of it an improper one to be dis- 
coursed on in the pulpit, under a notion that this is preaching politics instead of 
Christ. However, to remove all prejudices of this sort, I beg it may be remem- 
bered that ‘“‘all Scripture is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” Why, then, should not those parts of Scripture 
which relate to civil government be examined and explained from the desk as well 
as others? Obedience to the civil magistrate is a Christian duty; and if so, why 
should not the nature, grounds, and extent of it be considered in a Christian assem- 
bly? Besides, if it be said that it is out of character for a Christian minister to 
meddle with such a subject, this censure will at last fall upon the holy apostles. 
They write upon it in their epistles to Christian Churches; and surely it cannot be 
deemed either criminal or impertinent to attempt an explanation of their doctrine. 


The sermon itself is a noble specimen of Saxon English, declaring 
doctrines well worthy our noble mother tongue. Following May- 
hew are Dr. Chauncey in 1766, Mr. Cooke, 1770, Mr. Gordon, 
1774, Dr. Langdon, 1775, Mr. West, 1776, Mr. Payson, 1778, 
Mr. Howard, 1780. Last of all, pealing like a victor’s bugle, 
comes old Dr. Stiles, proclaiming “ The United States exalted to 
glory and honor.” This last discourse, like a crown, surmounts 
the work. It is an honorable monument to the eloquence, the 
patriotism, the foresight, the piety, and the enlarged Christian 
liberality of this memorable President of Yale. The predictions 
of the venerable preacher, though falsified in many of the details, 
have received in spirit, and as a whole, a wonderful fulfillment. 
His programme of the then denominational future possesses for us 
a historical interest, besides furnishing an illustration of the unex- 
pected turn events will take. Says Dr. Stiles: 


The United States will embosom all the religious sects or denominations in 
Christendom. Here they may all enjoy their whole respective systems of worship 
and Church government complete. Of these, next to the Presbyterians, the 
Chureh of England will hold a distinguished and principal figure. They will soon 
furnish themselves with a bishop in Virginia and Maryland, and perhaps another 
to the northward, to ordain their clergy, give confirmation, superintend and govern 
their Churches—the main body of which will be in Virginia and Maryland— 
besides a diaspora or interspersion in all the other states. The Unitas Fratrum 
for above thirty years past have had Moravian bishops in America, etc. . .. The 
Baptists, the Friends, the Lutherans, the Romanists, are all considerable bodies in 
all their dispersions through the states. The Dutch and Gallic and German 
Reformed or Calvinistic Churches among us I consider as Presbyterian, differing 
from us in nothing of moment save in language. There is a considerable body of 
these in the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn-vlvania, and at Ebenezer, in 
Georgia. There is a Greek Church, brought from ».ayrna; but I think it falls 
below these states. There are Westleians, Mennonists, and others, all which make 
a very inconsiderable amount in comparison with those who will give the religious 
complexion to America, which for the southern parts will be Episcopal, the north- 
ern, Presbyterian. All religious denominations will be independent of one another, 
as much as the Greek and Armenian patriarchates in the East; and having, on 
account of religion, no superiority as to secular powers and civil immunities, they 
will cohabit together in harmony, and, I hope, with a most generous catholicism 
and benevolence. 
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To this the editor furnishes the following judicious note. It 
illustrates the history of the “ Westleians” here enumerated : 


Twenty-one religious denominations are enumerated in the census of the United 
States for 1850, of which, counting the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, and Dutch Reformed, who are named in the order of their numerical ratio 
as of the Congregational type, there were 29,607 churches; and of all others, 
including Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Christian, and Friends, 8,045 churches—an 
aggregate of 37,652 churches—showing the ratio of the former to the whole as 
about 4 to 5. The total of church accommodations was 14,270,139, of which 
10,664,656 were of the Congregational type as above, and 3,605,483 of the others— 
showing the ratio of the former to the whole as about 3 to 4, or 74.6 per cent. of 
the whole. The Methodists had 13,338 churches; Baptists, 9,360; Congregation- 
alists, 1,706; Episcopalians, 1,461 ; Roman Catholics, 1,227; Lutherans, 1,221. They 
are unequally distributed over the Union, and the relation of denominational to 
moral, educational, and social statistics offers a most inviting and instructive 


inquiry. 

We are furnished in these pages with striking proofs of the con- 
trast between the Revolution of 1776 and the pseudo-revolution of 
1861, in the character of the favorite authors quoted in the argu- 
ment. They are such as Locke, Milton, Harrington, Sidney, the 
fathers of the theory of English liberty, who founded just govern- 
ment upon the rights of man as man. Not in such text-books 
can we find the servile doctrines of Professor Bledsoe, Fitzhugh, 
and Dr. Smith, or the low politics of a Stephen A. Douglas and 
others, who have placed the alternatives of free soil and slavery upon 
a level of indifferentism. 

The volume before us is both a literary curiosity and “a book 
for the times.” The engravings and the fac-similes of the old- 
fashioned print are in excellent keeping with the nature of the 
work. The editor has done his part in a true sympathy with his 
subject. We rejoice, as we turn its pages, that in our own labors 
at this day we are, individually, maintaining the same principles 
of civil and religious freedom which Mayhew proclaimed, and in 
whose triumph Stiles so eloquently exulted. 





27> 


History, Biography, and Topography. 
History of Civilization in England. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. Vol. 2. 

8vo., pp. 476. New York: Appleton & Co. 1861. 

Mr. Buckle, as we r~ lerstand him, is a gentleman of means and 
leisure, endowed with a taste for omnivorous reading, and tending 
in thought to the principles of that school whose deity is Physik, 
whose demon is Metaphysik, and who venerate a square-built, mus- 
cular imp, endowed with a good stomach, and possessing a caleulat- 
ing machine in the place where there should be a conscience, for their 
Ethik. At an age when physical energy has not yet given place 
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to mental power, Mr. Buckle felt the promptings of a boundless 
ambition to take a survey of the history of the world, in which the 
great truths should shine perspicuously forth, that physical influ- 
ences are all-powerful and moral nothing ; in which it should stand 
demonstrated that the grand enemy of man is svperstition, and 
the grand emancipator, skepticism ; meaning always, by super- 
stition, all notions of miracle or special revelation; and by skepti- 
cism the rejection of everything that Mr. Buckle does not believe. 
Of this stupendous project we do not know that there were to be 
any limits. Three volumes, noble octavo, at any rate, constitute 
the introduction; what the book itself would be, we have no trig- 
onometry that can measure. 

Mr. Buckle’s first volume appeared, and was so generally 
noticed, that its author, from a very ordinary animal, became a 
lion. Such at the present day is the chivalry of the Church mil- 
itant, that any champion of infidelity who can stand out as a mark 
of tolerable magnitude will rouse a small army of assailants, and 
grow famous as a point of concentric attack. A premium of fac- 
titious importance is thus conferred by the zeal of the advocates 
of established opinions upon their opponents. The solid body 
which floats with a current, floats as silent as the waves; whereas 
the obstacle that resists the flow is sure, like Mr. Buckle, to make 
a noise in the world. Had this gentleman written an essay, or a 
history, large or small, to show the power of moral causes ; had 
he furnished an orthodox essay on religion or ethics, his writings 
would have possessed no merit sufficient to call out a full article 
in any existing quarterly periodical. There is wanting every 
power of thought or style, of accuracy of narration, of truthfulness 
of view, of grasp of reasoning, or of brilliancy of language, to 
rescue Mr. Buckle from the ranks of ordinary intelligent men 
of large reading. 

The crude magnitude of his plan has a consistent counterpart 
in the crudeness of the execution. The present one third of his 
Introduction to a History of English Civilization is entirely occupied 
with Spain and Scotland. Between these two countries Mr. Buckle 
detects the unexpected parallelism, that both by physical conforma- 
tion are inclined to superstition, and both the victims of religious des- 
potism; and it is to proclaim this parallelism that his stately octavo 
was born. Now, in spite of Mr. Buckle’s ingenuity, we are com- 
pelled to think that he has about reversed the entire system of facts. 
Spain, far south of the Pyrenees, is a magnificent sunny country, 
where heat and drought compel a large amount of lax indolence, and 
where a fertile soil tempts the people to luxury and looseness. In 
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a country, however, where the natural tendency is to the sensual, 
and to a disregard of the spiritual, imperial power has historic- 
ally introduced a foreign domination, which has inflicted, by the 
most cruel despotism, the most thorough and scorching fanaticism 
in the world, thereby reducing the nation, in spite of all its noble 
heritage of climate, position, and honorable history, to the lowest 
rank of Christian nations. Scotland, on the other hand, one of 
the poorest countries, naturally, of Christendom, where, to a late 
period, a scanty population rescued itself from want or barbarism 
by a determined and intelligent industry, resisting and expelling 
the control of a foreign religious domination, and establishing a 
religious democracy where the ministry, being denied the claims 
of a priesthood, spring from and are ruled by the popular mass, 
has, by her own energies, spread education and a high moral cul- 
ture through all her population, and given to the world a splendid 
array of brilliant names in every kind of intellectual supremacy. 
The theology of Scotland has stood, at least, upon a par with any 
other department. Undoubtedly, Mr. Buckle can show that the 
bleak Calvinism of Scotland has given a hard, we might say 
a relentless tone to much of her religious emotion. Terrible 
denunciations of a dark decree of reprobation, pictorial and pro- 
tracted delineations of hell and its endless torments, no doubt 
formed a dreary staple of some parts of her pulpit “ deliverances.” 
With several half pages of extracts of this kind from Scotch ser- 
mons has he stocked his book. Most of us would wish, we sup- 
pose, that there were no misery in the world, no Nemesis in 
history, no sin, and consequently no retribution, in the universe. 
We could wish that there were no drunkenness with its terrene 
abysms of guilt and misery; no dark dens of lust and cruelty, which 
rest not day nor night, and which need only endless perpetuation 
and immortality to realize hell in our own metropolis. But the 
man who should, like Mr. Buckle, collect a body of extracts 
from our temperance lectures, which describe with uncouth 
impressiveness the depravity and remediless misery of drunken- 
ness; or from the speeches of our zealous philanthropists, all the 
terrific deseriptions of the depths of debauchery and brutality of 
the Five Points, and treat them, not as efforts to save, but as lux- 
urious indulgences of an imagination that loves the woes it 
describes, would be a fair rival in honesty and good sense to 
foolish Mr. Buckle. 

We can scarcely recommend to our noble American publishers to 
continue the issue of this pile of folly and fiction. Mr. Buckle’s 
performances deserve no place in literature. We venture the pre- 
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diction, that if the Introduction sees a state of completion in the 
world, the book, or rather library, will prove an early abortion. 
The unfortunate and foolhardy projector will doubtless modestly 
doubt whether he is not too far in advance of the age; and we 
shall still more diffidently question whether any age will ever over- 
take him. 





The Uprising of a Great People. The United States in 1861. From the 
French of Count Agenor de Gasparin. By Mary L. Bootu. 12mo., pp. 
263. New York: Charles Scribner. 


America, the Northern States at least, may well accept the 
views and counsels of so genuine a friend and so pure and noble a 
spirit as Gasparin. A French Protestant, a friend of civil and 
religious liberty, a devotee to the cause of humanity and progress, 
he loves our country as a great depository of all his noblest hopes. 
To show that we are worthy of this trust, as well as to aid us in 
its high discharge, is this work addressed to the civilized world. 

The drift of the work will best appear from a presentation of 
the topics in the table of contents: 


1. American Slavery ; 2. Where the Nation was drifting before the Election of 
Mr. Lincoln; 3. What the Election of Mr. Lincoln signifies; 4. What we are to 
think of the United States; 5. The Churches and Slavery; 6. The Gospel and 
Slavery; 7. The Present Crisis; 8. Probable Consequences of the Crisis; 9. Coex- 
istence of the two Races after Emancipation; 10. The Present Crisis will Regene- 
rate the Institutions of the United States—Conclusion. 

In the introduction Gasparin states the elements that go to make 
up American slavery, and furnishes an ample reply to those 
who consider Uncle Tom’s Cabin a calumny. We recommend it 
to those Northern Christians who reiterate the same parrot note 
in this country. 

In the chapter portraying “ where the United States were drift- 
ing before the election of Lincoln,” Gasparin shows, what we have 
maintained in this Review, that there could have been no stop, had 
another pro-slavery president been elected, short of the complete na- 
tionalization of slavery. That the slave-gang would have become 
naturalized in Broadway, that the slave-ships would yet have rid- 
den proudly with their manacled cargoes into New York Bay, that 
Churches, ministers, and Methodist ministers too, in plenty, would 
have been ready to cry Silence! to all opposition, and bless the 
consummation of the infernal plot, who doubts ? 

Thank God, that worst of ruins has been escaped. It is, indeed, 
asubject of sorrowful mortification to note how little the result is ow- 
ing to the high moral tone of our national feeling. Slavery would have 
conquered politically ; but she chose to divide her own forces, and labor 
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to be beaten in order that she might make that defeat a pretext 
for disunion. The oligarchy after all rather cast us off than we it. 
The real arrest to the career of proslavery triumph was produced, 
not by the free spirit of the entire North, but by the select band 
who interposed an effectual estopment to its progress on the plains 
of Kansas, in spite of all the efforts of the administration of the 
imbecile Buchanan. Rendering all honor to the noble thousands 
who have toiled through years of trial for the consummation, there 
are, we regret to confess, abundant proofs that the nation, the free 
North, never so rose to the moral elevation of resisting the prog- 
ress of slavery, but that the dark power would have triumphed at 
last had not events from other quarters compelled the better result. 

Gasparin maintains that Lincoln's election “ signifies” not imme- 
diate emancipation, but the non-extension of slavery, the cessation 
of fillibuster, the gradual return to right principle, and the ulti- 
mate reign of freedom. He says: 


Emancipation is by no means decreed ; it will not be for a long time, perhaps: 
yet the principle of emancipation is established, irrevocably established in the sight 
of all. Irrevocability has prodigious power over our minds: without being con- 
scious of it we make way for it; we arrange in view of it our conduct, our plans, 
and even our doctrines. Once fully convinced that its propagandism is checked, 
that the future of which it dreamed has no longer any chances of success, the 
South itself will become accustomed to consider its destiny under a wholly new 
aspect. The Border States, in which emancipation is easy, will range themselves 
one after another on the side of liberty. Thus the extent of the evil will become 
reduced of itself, and instead of advancing, as during some years past, toward a 
colossal development of servitude, it will proceed in the direction of its gradual 
attenuation.—P. 37. 


The following words are for the “ let it alone” party: 


It would be difficult to cite any social iniquities that have reformed of themselves; 
and, since the existence of the world, the method which consists in attacking evil has 
been the one sanctioned by success. In America itself the progress made by the 
Border States does not seem to confirm what is told us of the reaction caused by 
the aggressions of abolitionism. Iu Virginia, in Kentucky, in Missouri, in Dela- 
ware, etc., the liberty party has been continually gaining ground; and the votes 
received in the slave states by Mr. Lincoln prove it a very great mistake to sup- 
pose letting alone to be the condition of progress. Would to God that slavery had 
not been let alone when the republic of the United States was founded! Then abo- 
lition was easy, the slaves were few in number, and no really formidable antago- 
nism was in play. Unhappily, false prudence made itself heard; it was resolved to 
keep silence, and not to deprive the South of the honor of a voluntary emancipa- 
tion—in fine, to reserve the question for the future. The future has bent under 
the weight of a task which has continued to increase with years, thanks to letting it 
alone. 

A little more letting alone, and the weight would have crushed America; it was 
time to act. The Abolition party, or rather the party opposed to the extension of 
slavery, has acted with a resolution which should excite our sympathies. The 
future of the United States was at stake; it knew it, and it struggled in con- 
sequence. 

The indignation against slavery, the love of country and of its compromised 
honor, the just susceptibilities of the North, the liberal instincts so long repressed, 
the desire of elevating the debased and corrupt institutions of the land, the need of 
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escaping insane projects, the powerful impulse of the Christian faith, all these sen- 
timents contributed, without doubt, to swell the resistance against which the 
supremacy of the South has just been broken. This, then, is a legal victory, one 
of the most glorious spectacles that the friends of liberty can contemplate on earth. 
It was the more glorious, the more efforts and sacrifices it demanded. The Lin- 
coln party had opposed to it the Puseyistic and financial aristocracy of New York; 
the maneuvers of President Buchanan were united against it with those of the 
Southern States. Many of the Northern journals accused it of treading under foot 
+ interests of the seaports, and of compromising the sacred cause of the Union.— 
p. 41-43. 


The following is a rebuke upon the sordid men who find sordid 
motives for magnanimous deeds: 


To admire nothing is most deplorable, and, I hasten to add, most absurd. With- 
out wandering from the subject of slavery, I can cite the great Emancipation Act, 
wrested from Parliament by Christian public opinion in England. Have not means 
been found to prove, or at least to insinuate, that this act, the most glorious of our 
century, was at the bottom nothing but a Machiavellian combination of interests? 
Doubtless, those who have taken the trouble to look over the debates of the times 
know what we are to think of this fine explanation; they know what resistance 
was opposed by interests to the emancipation, both in the colonies and in the heart 
of the metropolis; they know with how much obstinacy the Tories, representing 
the traditions of English politics, combated the proposed plans; they know in what 
terms the certain ruin of the planters, the manufacturers, and the seaports, was 
described ; they know by how many petitions the Churches, the religious societies, 
the women, and even the children, succeeded in wresting from Parliament a meas- 
ure refused by so many statesmen. But the mass of the people do not go back to 
the beginning; they take for granted the summary judgment that English emanci- 
pation was a masterpiece of perfidy.—Pp. 45, 46. 


We rejoice that our last General Conference furnished for Count 
Gasparin the following item for his defense of orthodox Churches 
against the charge of pro-slaveryism : 


This said, I wish to prove by some too well-known facts what has been this for- 
bearance, or even this pretended hesitation of orthodox Christianity. On regard- 
ing the Churches, I see two, and the most considerable, which have openly de- 
clared themselves: the Congregationalists and the Methodists. About six months 
since, the General Conference of Methodists resolutely plunged into the current 
without suffering itself to be trammeled by the protests which came to it from the 
South. I read in a report presented to one of the great divisions of this Church: 
“We believe that to sell or to hold in bondage human beings under the name of 
chattels, is in contradiction to the divine laws and to humanity; and that it con- 
flicts with the golden rule and with the rule of our Discipline.’—Pp. 79, 80. 


Here is a word to the compromisers : 


The time will come when the extreme South, incapable of enduring the life that 
it has just created for itself, will demand to return to the bosom of the Union. It 
will then insist on dictating its conditions; it will propose the election of a general 
convention charged with reconstructing the Constitution of the United States; it 
will appeal to the selfishness of some, and to the ambition or even the patriotism 
of others, presenting to their sight the re-establishment of the common greatness 
which separation had compromised. What a motive to vail principles for a mo- 
ment! what a temptation to return to the fatal path so lately forsaken !—P. 254. 


Most heartily do we recommend to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people the thoughtful and hopeful utterances of this their noble 
friend. 


* 
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Seasons with the Sea-horses ; or, Sporting Adventures in the Northern Seas. 
By James Lamont, Esq., F.G. 8. 8vo., pp. 282. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1861. 

We have found this a very refreshing book for hot weather. 
The very fancies raised by the graphic pen of Mr. Lamont of ice- 
bergs, northern fogs, walrusses, polar bears, seals, and reindeers, 
have a cooling power in them. The work is a narrative of the au- 
thor’s tour of adventure in seal and walrus hunting in the year 1859 
about Spitzbergen. Its unique tales and descriptions are both en- 
tertaining and instructive. The volume is well stocked with illus- 
trations to match. There is one engraving of walrusses assembled 
on the ice, like gentry upon a parlor floor, furnishing a favorable 
idea of the social qualities of those amphibious Northerners. 


>> 
> 


Educational. 
Christian Nurture. By Horace BusHnewu. 12mo., pp. 407. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1861. 

This is an admirable book on a vitally important subject, and the 
author is perfectly at home in the treatment of it. Dr. Bushnell 
is a pioneer in the modern revival of the doctrine of Christian nur- 
ture in the Church. The present volume is wonderfully suggestive, 
and the temptation is strong to overstep the limits of an ordinary 
book notice. There are many things in it to commend, and a 
few things upon which we hesitate. Yet, if our recommendation 
would do it, we would place this volume on the center table of 
every Christian family in the land. We fear that Christian 
experience, as here presented, is pared down to too low a stand- 
ard, not only in its beginnings in children, but in adults also. 
The radical change which is necessary—for the author holds the 
doctrine of depravity—is so taught as to be scarcely perceptible. 
Teaching children the good old orthodox doctrine, that they must 
have a “new heart,” is, in the author’s estimation, a cruel mistake. 
He believes that the elements of regeneration exist in the children 
of Christian parents from their birth, (how it is with those of non- 
Christian parents he saith not,) and all that is necessary in such 
cases is to develop these elements into a Christian character. It 
is not taught that actual regeneration is transmitted by natural 
descent ; “the regeneration is not actual, but only presumptive.” 
In establishing this point he relies principally on the argument 
of organic unity in the family. 





According to the view I am here maintaining [the aim] is not their conversion 
in the sense commonly given to that term. That is a notion which belongs to the 
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scheme which makes nothing of baptism and the organic unity of the house; that 
looks upon the children as being heathens or aliens, requiring, of course, to be 
converted. But, aceording to the scheme here presented, they are not heathens 
or aliens, but they are in and of the household of faith, and their growing up is to 
be in the same, Parents, therefore, in the religious teaching of their children, are 
not to have it as a point of fidelity to press them into some crisis of high expe- 
rience, called conversion. Their teaching is to be that which feeds a growth, not 
that which stirs a revolution. It is to be nurture, presuming on grace already 
and always given, and, for just that reason, jealously careful to raise no thought 
of some high climax to be passed.—P. 381. 


On p. 372 he says: 


As little are young children to be taught that they are of course unregenerated. 
This, with many, is even a fixed point of orthodoxy, and of course they have no 
doubt of it. They put their children on the precise footing of heathens, and take 
it for granted that they are to be converted in the same manner. But they ought 
not to be in the same condition as heathens. 


Now it seems to us that very little room is left here for depray- 
ity, and it is putting a very fine edge on conversion if it be taught 
at all. Yet the developments of depravity, and the beginning of 
the Christian life in an infant soul, may be quite imperceptible. 
We have found that all the advocates of this theory of Chris- 
tian nurture mingle the shadings of nature and grace very deli- 
cately at this point. The case of a conversion in adult years is 


thus narrated: 


A young man happens accidentally one Sunday, while his friends are gone to 
ride, to take down a book on the evidences of Christianity. His eye floating over 
one of the pages, becomes fixed, and he is surprised to find his feelings flowing out 
strangely into its holy truths. He is conscious of no struggle of hostility, but a 
new joy dawns in his being. Henceforth, to the end of a long and useful life, he 
is a Christian man.—P. 19. 


Now this is changing masters, passing from death unto. life, 
being born again, and made a new creature in Christ Jesus very 
quietly indeed. This easy, almost imperceptible transition from 
nature to grace presented by our author is one of the principal 
points upon which we hesitate. 

The book is divided into two parts: I. The doctrine, with its 
definition and the arguments sustaining it. Christian nurture, is 
nurturing infant Christians. It is not a process to make Christians 
by seeking to bring about a change, but taking the subjects as we 
find them, simply training and developing them into Christians. 
The arguments in favor of the doctrine are drawn from “the 
organic unity of the family,” which is a strong and beautiful one, 
and from the ordinance of “infant baptism,” and the right of 
“children to Church membership.” The importance of the doc- 
trine to the Christian Church is presented in a chapter on “ the 
outpopulating power of the Christian stock.” Of this doctrine 
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and the arguments sustaining it we must say they are beautiful, 
beneficial, reasonable, traditional, and not anti-scriptural. 

The author is very severe on the present mede of religious 
training, by which children are brought up for conversion in con- 
verting times. It is characterized as very much like raising sheep 
for the shambles. There is a remarkable coincidence between the 
author’s views as to the duties of the Church toward baptized 
children and the chapter on the same subject in the Discipline of 
the M. E. Church. One might readily suppose that they were the 
product of the same mind. 

Part II contains eight chapters, on the MopE of Christian nur- 
ture: 1. When it begins. 2. Parental qualifications. 3. Physical 
nurture. 4. That which discourages children. 5. Family govern- 
ment. 6. Plays and pastimes, holidays and Sundays. 7. Christian 
teaching of children. 8. Family prayers. The author thinks that 
“the age of impressions” is the most important of a child’s life, 
and the period when the parent can do most for it. On this sub- 
ject he says: 

I have no scales to measure quantities of effect in this matter of early training, 
but I may be allowed to express my solemn conviction that more, as a general 


fact, is done, or lost by neglect of doing, on a child’s immortality in the first three 
years of his life, than in all his years of discipline afterward. 


The age of impressions, he thinks, covers three or four times 
this number of years. 


Let every Christian father and mother understand, when their child is three 
months old, that they have done more than half of all they will ever do for his 
character.—P. 248. 


No Christian parent can read this portion of the book without 
having his views of responsibility to his children quickened, if not 
greatly enlarged, and the humbling conviction of past delinquency 
pressed heavily upon him. 





Notices of the following works, lately received, will appear in 
our next number. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States. Vols. 7 and 8, from Little & 
Brown. 

Carthage and her Remains, By Davis. Harper & Brothers. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. Second Series. Ticknor & Fields. 

The new edition of Dr. Hicxox’s Rational Psychology. Ivison & 
Phinney. 
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